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Art.!.  —  1.  Researches  on  the  Solar  Spectrum,  and  the  Spectra 
of  the  Chemical  Elements.  By  G.  KiRCHiiOFF,  Professor  of 
Physics  in  the  University  of  Heidelberg.  Translated  by 
Henry  E.  Roscoe,  B.A.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Owens 
College,  Manchester.  Cambridge  and  London :  1862. 

2.  Chemical  Analysis  hy  Spectrum  Observations.  By  Professors 
Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff.  Memoirs  I.  &  II.  Poggen- 
dorff’s  Annalen  (Philosophical  Magazine,  4th  Series,  vol.  xx. 
p.  89.,  vol.  xxii.  p.  1.).  London,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh. 

Tt  is  unnecessary  to  insist,  at  the  present  day,  upon  the  incal- 
culable  value  of  discoveries  in  natural  science,  however 
abstruse  they  may  be,  or  however  far-distant  may  appear  their 
practical  application.  If  we  put  aside  for  the  moment  that 
highest  of  all  intellectual  gratifications  afforded  by  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  of  truth  in  every  form,  the  perception  of  which  is  one  of 
the  chief  distinctions  of  human  from  mere  brute  life,  and  if 
we  look  to  the  results  of  scientific  discovery  in  benefiting 
mankind,  we  find  so  many  striking  examples  of  the  existence  of 
truths  apparently  altogether  foreign  to  our  every-day  wants, 
which  suddenly  become  points  of  great  interest  to  the  material 
prosperity  and  the  moral  advancement  of  the  race,  that  we  are 
less  apt  to  utter  the  vulgar  cry  of  ‘  cui  bono  ’  respecting  any 
scientific  discovery ;  and  if  we  are  not  advanced  enough  to  love 
science  for  the  sake  of  her  truth  alone,  we  at  least  respect  her 
for  the  sake  of  the  |)Ower  she  bestows.  Not  once,  but  often¬ 
times  in  the  annals  of  science,  it  has  turned  out  that  discoveries 
of  the  most  recondite  truths  have  ere  long  found  their  appli¬ 
cation  in  the  physical  structure  of  the  world,  and  even  in  the 
common  interests  of  men ;  for  in  the  range  of  scientific  inves- 
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tigatlon,  it  can  never  be  said  how  near  the  deepest  principle  lies 
to  the  simplest  facts. 

A  great  discovery  in  natural  knowledge,  for  which  no  equi¬ 
valent  in  direct  benefit  to  mankind  has  as  yet  been  found,  but 
which  nevertheless  excites  our  liveliest  interest  and  admira¬ 
tion,  has  lately  been  made  in  the  rapidly  advancing  science  of 
Chemistry.  This  discovery,  which  is  one  of  the  grandest  and 
most  important  of  all  the  recent  additions  to  science,  consists 
in  the  establishment  of  a  new  system  of  chemical  analysis  —  of 
a  new  power  to  investigate  the  constitution  of  matter.  This  is 
of  so  delicate  a  nature,  that,  when  applied  to  the  examination  of 
the  substances  composing  our  globe,  it  yields  most  new,  interest¬ 
ing,  and  unlooked-for  information.  At  the  same  time  it  is  of  so 
vast  an  application  as  to  enable  us  to  ascertain  with  certainty  the 
presence  in  the  solar  atmosphere  —  at  a  distance  of  95,000,000 
miles  —  of  metals,  such  as  iron  and  magnesium,  well  known  on 
this  earth,  and  likewise  to  give  us  good  hopes  of  obtaining  similar 
knowledge  concerning  the  composition  of  the  fixed  stars.  Here, 
indeed,  is  a  triumph  of  science !  The  weak  mortal,  confined 
within  a  narrow  zone  on  the  surface  of  our  insignificant  planet, 
stretches  out  his  intellectual  powers  through  unlimited  space, 
and  estimates  the  chemical  composition  of  matter  contained  in 
the  sun  and  fixed  stars  with  as  much  ease  and  certainty  as  he 
would  do  if  he  could  handle  it,  and  prove  its  reactions  in  the 
test-tube. 

How  can  this  result,  at  first  sight  as  marvellous  and  impos¬ 
sible  as  the  discovery  of  the  elixir  vitae  or  the  philosophers’ 
stone,  be  arrived  at?  How  did  two  German  philosophers,  quietly 
working  in  their  laboratory  in  Heidelberg,  obtain  this  inconceiv¬ 
able  insight  into  the  processes  of  creation  ?  Are  the  conclusions 
which  they  have  arrived  at  logical  consequences  of  bona  fide  ob¬ 
servations  and  experiments  —  the  only  true  basis  of  reasoning  in 
physical  science  —  or  do  they  not  savour  somewhat  of  that 
mysticism  for  which  our  German  friends  are  famous?  Such 
questions  as  these  will  occur  to  all  who  hear  of  this  discovery; 
and  it  will  be  our  present  aim,  in  reviewing  the  publications 
which  are  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  to  answer  these 
and  similar  questions,  and  to  show  that,  far  from  being  mys¬ 
tical,  these  results  are  as  clear  as  noon-day,  being  the  plain 
and  necessary  deductions  from  exact  and  laborious  experiment. 
And  here  we  may  express  our  satisfaction  at  the  change  which 
has  occurred  within  the  last  few  years  in  the  direction  given  to 
the  powerful  intelligence  and  the  indefatigable  industry  of 
Germany.  The  labours  of  the  Germans  in  physical  science 
have  far  surpassed  in  their  results  those  speculative  researches 
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which  had  rendered  ‘  German  philosophy  ’  the  synonym  of  all 
that  was  unintelligible  and  perplexing:  and  it  is  impossible  to 
overrate  the  services  which  men  like  Liebig  and  Bunsen  (the 
chemist)  and  Kirchhoff  have  rendered  to  mankind.  In  che¬ 
mistry,  Germany  may  now  be  said  to  take  the  lead  of  England, 
of  France,  and  of  Italy:  already  she  has  y)aid  an  ample  con¬ 
tribution  to  the  common  stores  of  human  knowledge.  It  is  a 
remarkable  circumstance  that  although  for  several  years  the 
once  productive  fields  of  German  literature  have  been  comjiara- 
tively  barren,  or  have  at  least  presented  us  with  no  work  of  the 
highest  order,  the  supply  of  German  works  on  natural  science 
is  immense,  and  the  quality  of  these  works  excellent. 

The  only  channel  through  which  we  on  the  earth  can  obtain 
information  of  any  kind  whatever  concerning  the  sun  and  stars, 
consists  in  the  vivifying  radiance  which  these  luminaries  pour 
forth  into  surrounding  space.  The  light  and  heat  which  we 
receive  from  the  sim  not  only  supply  the  several  varieties  of 
force  which  we  find  in  action  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
thus  rendering  the  whole  human  family  truly  children  of  the 
sun  ;  but  a  knowledge  of  their  nature  enables  us  to  ascertain  the 
chemical  composition  of  those  far-distant  bodies  upon  which  the 
existence  of  our  race  so  intimately  depends.  The  examination 
of  the  nature  of  sunlight  and  starlight  has  led  to  the  foundation 
of  a  science  of  stellar  chemistry ;  and  it  is  likewise  upon  the 
examination  of  the  light  given  off  by  terrestrial  matter,  when 
through  heat  it  becomes  luminous,  that  the  new  method  of  spec¬ 
trum  analysis  is  founded  —  a  method  so  delicate  as  to  enable 
the  analyst  to  detect  with  ease  and  certainty  so  minute  a  quan¬ 
tity  as  the  i  ao.eoo  Too  “  grain  of  substance. 

The  world  owes  to  the  great  Newton  its  first  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  sunlight.  In  1675  Newton  presented  to  the  Royal 
Society  his  ever-memorable  treatise  on  Optics ;  and  amongst  the 
numerous  important  discoveries  there  disclosed  and  recorded, 
was  one  demonstrating  the  constitution  of  white  light.  He  de¬ 
scribes  what  he  observed  when  he  passed  a  beam  of  sunlight, 
from  a  hole  in  the  shutter  of  a  darkened  room,  through  a  trian¬ 
gular  piece  of  glass  called  a  prism.  He  noticed  that,  instead  of 
a  8j)ot  of  white  light  corresponding  to  the  hole  in  the  shutter,  a 
bright  band  of  variously  coloured  lights,  showing  all  the  tints 
of  the  rainbow,  was  thrown  on  the  wall  of  his  room.  Newton 
concluded  that  these  colours  were  no  peculiar  effect  of  the 
prism,  because  a  second  prism  did  not  produce  a  ftcsh  alteration 
of  the  light.  He  showed  that  the  w'hite  light  is  thus  split  up 
into  its  various  constituent  parts;  and  by  bringing  all  these 
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coloured  rays  together  in  the  eye,  and  again  obtaining  the  white 
image  of  the  hole  in  the  shutter,  he  proved  that  the  kind  of 
light  whieh  produces  on  the  eye  the  sensation  we  term  white¬ 
ness,  is  in  reality  made  up  of  an  infinite  number  of  differently 
coloured  rays. 

The  coloured  band  thus  obtained  by  Newton  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  reveal  to  him  all  the  characteristic  beauties  of  solar  light, 
because  in  his  spectrum  the  tints  were  created  by  the  partial 
superposition  of  an  infinite  number  of  differently  coloured 
images  of  the  round  hole  through  which  the  light  came.  It  was 
not  until  the  year  1802  that  Dr.  Wollaston,  by  preventing  the 
difterent  coloured  lights  from  overlapping,  and  thus  interfering 
with  each  other,  discovered  that  great  peculiarity  in  solar  light 
which  has  led  to  such  startling  discoveries  in  the  composition 
of  the  sun  itself.  Dr.  Wollaston  noticed,  when  he  allowed  the 
sunlight  to  fall  through  a  narrow  slit  upon  the  prism,  that  a 
number  of  dark  lines  cutting  up  the  coloured  portions  of  the 
spectrum,  made  their  appearance.  These  dark  lines,  or  spaces, 
of  which  Wollaston  counted  only  seven,  indicate  the  absence  of 
certain  distinct  kinds  of  rays  in  the  sunlight;  they  are,  as  it 
were,  shadows  on  the  bright  background. 

It  is,  however,  to  the  celebrated  German  optician  Fraunhofer, 
that  we  owe  the  first  accurate  examination  of  these  singular 
lines.  By  a  great  iraj)rovement  in  the  optical  arrangements 
employed,  Fraunhofer,  re-discovering  these  lines,  was  able  to 
detect  a  far  larger  number  of  them  in  the  solar  spectrum  than 
had  been  observed  by  Wollaston.  He  counted  no  less  than  .590 
of  these  dark  lines,  stretching  throughout  the  length  of  the 
spectrum  from  red  to  violet,  and  in  the  year  1815  drew  a 
very  beautiful  map  of  them,  some  of  the  most  important  of 
which  he  designated  by  the  letters  of  the  alphabet.  Fraun¬ 
hofer  carefully  measured  the  relative  distances  between  these 
lines,  and  found  that  they  did  not  vary  in  sunlight  examined  at 
different  times.  He  also  saw  these  sjime  dark  fixed  lines  in  re¬ 
flected  as  well  as  direct  solar  light ;  for  on  looking  at  the  spec¬ 
trum  of  moonlight  and  of  Venus-light,  the  same  lines  appeared 
quite  unaltered  in  position.  But  he  found  that  the  light  of  the 
fixed  stars  was  not  of  the  same  kind  as  direct  or  reflected  sun¬ 
light,  as  the  spectra  of  the  starlight  contained  dark  lines 
entirely  different  from  those  which  are  invariably  seen  in  the 
solar  spectrum.  From  these  observations  Fraunhofer,  so  early 
as  1815,  drew  the  important  conclusion  that  these  lines,  let 
them  be  caused  by  what  they  may,  must  in  some  way  or  other 
have  their  origin  in  the  sun.  The  explanation  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  these  lines  was  reserved  for  a  subsequent  time;  but 
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Fraunhofer  opened  the  inquiry,  and  all  his  conclusions  have  been 
borne  out  by  recent  and  more  elaborate  investigations. 

Since  the  time  of  Fraunhofer  our  knowledge  of  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  solar  spectrum  has  largely  increased.  Professor 
Stokes,  in  his  beautiful  researches  on  Fluorescence,  has  shown 
that  similar  dark  lines  exist  in  that  part  of  the  spectrum  extend- 
ing  beyond  the  violet,  which  require  special  arrangements  to 
become  visible  to  our  eyes ;  and  Sir  David  Brewster  and  Dr. 
Gladstone  have  mapped  with  great  care  about  2000  lines  in  the 
portion  of  the  spectnira  from  red  to  violet. 

But  it  is  to  KirchhofF,  the  Professor  of  Physics  in  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Heidelberg,  that  we  are  indebted  for  by  far  the  best 
and  most  accurate  observations  of  these  phenomena.  In  place 
of  using  one  prism,  as  Fraunhofer  did,  KirchhofF  employed 
four  prisms  of  most  perfect  workmanship,  and  thus  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  a  far  greater  dispersion,  or  spreading  out,  of 
the  different  rays  than  the  Munich  optician  had  obtained.  The 
lines  were  observed  through  a  telescope  having  a  magnifying 
power  of  40,  and  when  the  whole  apparatus  wsis  adjusted  with 
all  the  accuracy  and  delicacy  which  the  perfection  of  optical 
instruments  now  renders  possible,  Kirchhoff  saw  the  solar  spec¬ 
trum  with  a  degree  of  minute  distinctness  such  as  had  never 
before  been  attained ;  and  of  the  beauty  and  magniQcence  of 
the  sight  thus  presented  those  only  who  have  been  eye-wit¬ 
nesses  can  form  any  idea. 

KirchhofF’s  purpose  was  not  merely  to  observe  the  fine 
vertical  dark  lines  which  in  untold  numbers  crossed  the  coloured 
spectrum,  stretching  from  right  to  left.  He  wished  to  measure 
their  relative  distances,  and  thus  to  map  them,  exactly  as  the 
astronomer  determines  the  position  of  the  stars  in  the  heavens, 
and  the  surveyor  triangulates  and  marks  out  the  main  features 
of  a  country ;  so  that  future  wanderers  in  this  new  field  may 
find  fixed  and  well-recognised  points  from  which  to  commence 
their  own  excursions.  Professor  Kirchhoff  is  far  from  think¬ 
ing  that  his  measurements,  delicate  and  numerous  though  they 
be,  have  exhausted  the  subject.  The  further  we  penetrate  into 
the  secrets  of  nature,  the  more  we  find  there  remains  to  be 
learnt.  He  saw  whole  series  of  nebulous  bands  and  dark  lines 
which  the  power  of  his  instrument  did  not  enable  him  to  re¬ 
solve;  and  he  thinks  that  a  larger  number  of  prisms  must  Vie 
employed  to  effect  this  end.  He  adds — ‘  The  resolution  of  these 
‘  nebulous  bands  appears  to  me  to  possess  an  interest  similar  to 
*  that  of  the  resolution  of  the  celestial  nebul® ;  and  the  investi- 
‘  gation  of  the  spectrum  to  be  of  no  less  importance  than  t.ie 
‘  examination  of  the  heavens  themselves.’  True,  indeed,  does 
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this  appear,  when  we  learn  that  it  is  by  the  examination  of  these 
lines  that  we  can  alone  obtain  the  clue  to  the  chemical  compo¬ 
sition  of  sun  and  stars ! 

The  exact  measurement  of  the  distances  between  the  lines 
was  made  by  moving  the  cross  wires  of  the  telescope  from  line 
to  line  by  means  of  a  micrometer  screw  with  a  finely  divided 
head,  and  reading  off  the  number  of  divisions  through  which 
the  screw  had  to  be  turned.  The  breadth  and  degree  of  dark¬ 
ness  were  also  noticed,  and  thus  the  lines  were  mapped.  In 
order  to  give  a  representation  in  the  drawing  of  the  great 
variety  of  the  shade  and  thickness  of  the  lines,  they  were 
arranged  according  to  their  degree  of  blackness,  and  drawn  of 
six  different  thicknesses.  First,  the  darkest  lines  were  drawn 
with  thick  black  Indian  ink;  the  ink  was  then  diluted  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  the  lines  of  the  next  shade  drawn,  and  so  on 
to  the  lightest  series.  As  soon  as  a  portion  of  the  spectrum 
had  been  drawn  in  this  manner,  it  was  compared  with  the 
actual  spectrum,  and  the  mistakes  in  the  breadth  and  darkness 
of  the  lines,  as  well  as  in  their  position,  corrected  by  fresh 
estimations,  and  the  drawing  made  anew.  A  second  comparison 
and  another  drawing  were  then  made,  and  this  process  repeated 
until  all  the  groups  of  lines  ap])eared  to  be  truthfully  rei)re- 
sented.  Copies  from  the  same  lithographic  stones  accompany 
the  English  edition  of  the  memoir  as  are  appended  to  the  original, 
and  these  are  masterpieces  of  German  artistic  skill.  They  are 
printed  on  six  different  stones,  with  ink  of  six  different  tints, 
and  reproduce  with  marvellous  fidelity  the  appearance  which  the 
solar  spectrum  presents  when  viewed  through  the  magnificent 
Heidelberg  instrument. 

These  maps  extend,  however,  over  only  one-third  part  of  the 
visible  portion  of  the  solar  spectrum,  and  it  will,  we  fear,  be 
long  before  the  other  two-thirds  are  completely  surveyed,  as  the 
following  note,  telling  of  the  failing  eyesight  of  the  ingenious 
observer,  touchingly  explains : — ‘  My  drawing,’  he  says,  ‘  is 
‘  intended  to  include  that  portion  of  the  spectrum  contained 
‘  between  the  lines  A  and  G.  I  must,  however,  confine  myself 

*  at  present  to  the  publication  of  a  part  only  of  this,  as  the  re- 
^  mainder  requires  a  revision,  which  I  am  unfortunately  unable 

*  to  undertake,  owing  to  my  eyes  being  weakened  by  the  con- 
‘  tinual  observations  which  the  subject  rendered  necessJiry.’ 

Before  it  can  be  understood  how  these  dark  lines  reveal  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  solar  atmosphere,  it  must  be  shown 
how  the  constitution  of  terrestrial  matter  can  be  ascertained  by 
the  examination  of  the  nature  of  the  light  which  such  heated 
matter  emits.  That  certain  substances,  when  heated  or  burnt. 
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give  off  peculiar  kinds  of  light,  has  long  been  known ;  and  this 
fict  has  been  made  use  of  by  the  chemist  to  distinguish  and 
detect  such  substances.  Thus  compounds  of  the  earth  strontia, 
when  burnt  with  gunpowder,  produce  the  peculiar  mixture  well 
known  as  the  ‘  red  fire  ’  of  the  pyrotechnist ;  the  salts  of  baryta 
give  colour  to  the  green  fires  of  the  stage  ;  and  we  all  see  in  the 
Christmas  game  of  snap-dragon  that  a  handful  of  salt  (chloride 
of  sodium)  thrown  into  the  dish  imparts  to  the  flame  a  yellow 
colour. 

This  property  of  substances  to  give  off  certain  kinds  of 
light  was  formerly  only  known  to  hold  good  for  a  few  bodies ; 
but  the  progress  of  science  has  taught  us  that  it  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  one  substance,  but  is  applicable  to  all.  We  only 
require  to  examine  a  body  under  the  proper  conditions,  in  order 
to  see  that  when  heated  it  emits  a  peculiar  and  characteristic 
kind  of  light ;  so  that  each  elementary  substance  —  that  is,  a 
substance  which  has  not  been  split  up,  or  decomposed,  or  out  of 
which  no  two  or  more  bodies  differing  in  their  properties  have 
been  obtained — whether  it  be  a  gas,  a  solid,  or  a  liquid,  may  by 
heating  be  made  to  emit  a  kind  of  light  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
different  from  that  given  off  by  any  other  substance.  Here, 
then,  is  the  basis  of  this  new  method  of  spectrum  analysis  —  a 
science  which  demonstrates  the  chemical  composition  of  a  body 
by  the  colour  or  kind  of  light  emitted  from  it  when  heated. 
We  now  only  need  to  know,  in  order  to  understand  the  subject, 
the  proper  conditions  under  which  bodies  can  be  made  to  de- 
velope  this  beautiful  property,  by  help  of  which  their  chemi¬ 
cal  natures  can  be  thus  easily  investigated,  and  analysis  rendered 
not  only  independent  of  test-tubes,  but  likewise  of  distance; 
for  it  is  clear  that  so  long  as  light  can  be  seen,  it  matters  not  how 
far  removed  its  source  may  be.  The  sole  condition  which  must 
be  fulfilled  in  order  to  attain  the  object,  is  that  the  body  to  be 
analysed  must  be  in  a  condition  of  luminous  gas  or  vapour;  for  it 
is  only  in  the  gaseous  state  that  each  kind  of  matter  emits  the  light 
peculiar  to  itself.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  at  first  to  understand 
how  a  gas  or  air  can  be  heated  until  it  emits  light,  and  yet 
familiar  instances  are  not  wanting  of  such  a  condition  of  things. 
Flame,  indeed,  is  nothing  else  than  heated  and  luminous  gas ; 
and  in  the  blue  part  of  the  flame  of  a  candle,  and  in  the  lam¬ 
bent  blue  flame  which  plays  on  the  top  of  a  large  fire,  we  have 
examples  of  a  truly  gaseous  body  heated  until  it  becomes 
luminous. 

The  modes  in  which  the  various  elements  can  be  best  obtained 
in  the  condition  of  luminous  gases  are  very  different.  For  the 
compounds  of  the  metals  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  it 
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suffices  to  bring  a  small  quantity  of  one  of  their  salts  into  a 
flame  of  a  spirit  lamp,  or  into  a  gas  flame.  The  salt  then  vola¬ 
tilises,  or  becomes  gaseous;  and  this  vapour,  heated  to  the  tem¬ 
perature  at  which  it  is  luminous,  tinges  the  flame  with  a  peculiar 
colour.  For  the  compounds  of  the  other  metals,  such  as  iron, 
platinum,  or  silver,  a  much  higher  temperature  is  needed ; 
whilst  for  bodies  such  as  air  and  hydrogen,  which  are  gases  at 
the  ordinary  temperature,  a  different  mode  of  manipulation  is 
necessary. 

In  order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  exact  nature  of  the 
light  which  bodies  in  the  condition  of  luminous  gases  emit, 
their  light  must  be  examined  otherwise  than  by  the  naked  eye. 
The  same  kind  of  apparatus  is  used  in  this  investigation  which 
Fraunhofer  and  Kirchhoff  applied  to  the  investigation  of  solar 
light ;  in  short,  the  distinctive  qualities  of  these  luminous  gases 
are  ascertained  by  their  spectra.  Then  only  is  it  that  the  full 
beauty  of  this  property  of  matter  becomes  apparent,  and  the 
char.icter  of  each  elementary  body  is  written  down  in  truly 
glowing  language  —  language  different  for  every  element,  but 
fixed  and  unalterable  for  each  one,  as  to  the  interpretation  of 
which  no  variety  of  opinion  can  possibly  exist. 

To  Professors  Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff  science  is  mainly  in¬ 
debted  for  the  examination  of  this  hitherto  hidden  language 
of  nature.  These  philosophers  undertook  an  investigation  of 
the  ‘  S|)ectra  of  the  Chemical  Elements,’  and  nobly  have  they 
carried  out  their  intention ;  unfolding  a  vast  store  of  nature’s 
secrets  to  the  knowledge  of  mankind,  and  revealing  the  existence 
of  much  more  yet  to  be  learnt  in  unlimited  fields  which  promise 
a  rich  harvest  of  discovery  to  the  patient  and  exact  inquirer. 
Seldom  indeed  has  it  been  the  privilege  of  men  in  a  single  dis¬ 
covery  to  found  a  science,  or  to  open  a  subject  so  pregnaut  with 
important  results  as  that  of  spectrum  analysis. 

Those  alone  who  are  acquainted  with  the  practical  details  of 
the  science  of  Chemistry  will  be  able  fully  to  appreciate  the 
grand  change  which  the  introduction  of  this  new  method  effects 
in  the  branch  of  their  science  devoted  to  analysis.  Qualitative 
analysis  thereby  undergoes  a  complete  revolution ;  the  tedious 
operations  of  precipitation  and  filtration  must  now  be  sui)er- 
seded  by  the  rapid  observation  of  the  spectra  of  the  coloured 
flames  by  which  the  presence  of  the  most  minute  trace  of  the 
substance  —  far  too  small  to  be  found  by  the  older  and  coarser 
methods  —  can  be  surely  and  clearly  detected.  Let  us  endea¬ 
vour  to  form  an  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  peculiar  spectra 
thus  obtained  ;  the  most  complete  or  eloquent  description  must, 
however,  IbU  to  give  more  than  a  bare  idea  of  the  reality. 
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In  the  first  place,  if  we  look  through  the  telescope  of  KirchhoflTs 
instrument,  having  placed  a  flame  coloured  yellow  by  a  sodium 
compound  in  front  of  the  slit  through  which  the  light  falls  on 
to  the  prisms,  and  thence  into  the  telescope,  we  shall  see  tho 
spectrum  of  sodium.  AVe  notice  that  it  consists  simply  of  two 
very  fine  bright  yellow  lines  placed  close  together,  all  the  rest 
of  the  field  being  perfectly  dark.  On  investigation  we  find 
that  all  the  compounds  of  the  metal  sodium  give  these  two  lines, 
and  no  other  substance  is  met  with  in  whose  spectrum  these  lines 
occur.  So  excessively  delicate  is  this  indication  of  sodium  — 
that  is,  so  small  a  quantity  of  sodium  salt  suffices  to  bring  forth  a 
flash  of  these  bright  lines — that  we  discover  sodium  everywhere; 
in  every  particle  of  dust ;  in  the  motes  visible  in  the  sunbeam. 
We  cannot  touch  any  substance  without  imparting  to  it  some  soda 
salt  from  our  hands.  Hence  it  appears  that  Professor  Bunsen 
was  easily  able  to  detect  the  presence  of  TSTr.Tro^.wjr  of  a 
grain  of  soda;  and  we  learn  without  astonishment  that  com¬ 
mon  salt,  derived  from  the  ocean  which  covers  two-thirds  of  tlie 
earth’s  surface,  is  always  present  in  the  atmosphere  in  a  very 
finely  divided  solid  form,  which  doubtless  produces  most  impor¬ 
tant  effects  on  the  animal  oeconomy,  and  probably  on  all  the 
phenomena  of  life. 

If  a  small  quantity  of  a  potash  salt,  instead  of  the  soda, 
be  placed  in  the  flame,  it  will  be  tinged  xmrple;  the  potash 
spectrum  consists  of  a  portion  of  continuous  light  in  the 
centre,  bounded  by  a  bright  red  and  a  bright  violet  line  at 
either  end.  This  peculiar  appearance  is  alone  caused  by  the 
compounds  of  potassium,  and  is  produced  by  all  the  salts  of 
this  metal.  So,  too,  with  each  metal  we  notice  peculiar  bright 
coloured  bands,  or  lines,  which  are  so  distinct  and  characteristic 
that  a  glance  through  the  telescope  reveals,  to  an  experienced 
eye,  the  presence  of  each  of  the  metals  of  the  alkalies  and 
alkaline  earths,  when  they  occur  or  are  combined  together 
even  in  the  minutest  quantities.  For  none  of  these  bright 
lines  overlap  or  interfere  with  any  other ;  the  lines  of  each 
metal,  when  all  are  present  together,  appear  perfectly  distinct. 
It  is  a  hopeless  tjisk  to  endeavour  by  words  to  express  the  beauty 
of  the  phenomena  which  in  this  branch  of  science  present 
themselves  to  the  beholder ;  as  well  might  we  attempt  to  con¬ 
vey  by  description,  to  one  who  had  not  witnessed  those  scenes, 
the  grandeur  of  the  high  Alps,  or  the  majesty  of  the  flight  of 
a  comet  through  the  heavens.  Suffice  it  to  say,  with  Kirchhoff, 
that  the  appearances  here  noticed  ‘  belong  to  the  most  brilliant 
‘  optical  phenomena  which  can  be  observed.’  Professor  Bunsen 
thus  describes  what  he  saw  when  he  placed  a  mixture  of  the 
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salts  of  all  the  metals  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  into 
the  flame,  and  observed  the  spectra  thus  produced :  — 

*I  took,’  he  says,  ‘a  mixture,  consisting  of  chloride  of  sodium, 
chloride  of  potassium,  chloride  of  lithium,  chloride  of  calcium, 
chloride  of  strontium,  chloride  of  barium,  containing  at  most  ns'^nr 
part  of  a  grain  of  each  substance.  This  mixture  I  put  into  the 
flame,  and  observed  the  result.  First,  the  intense  yellow  sodium 
lines  appeared  on  a  background  of  a  pule  continuous  spectrum ;  as 
these  began  to  be  less  distinct,  the  pale  potassium  lines  were  seen, 
and  then  the  red  lithium  line  came  out,  whilst  the  barium  lines 
appeared  in  all  their  vividness.  The  sodium,  lithium,  potassium,  and 
barium  salts  were  now  almost  all  volatilised,  and  after  a  few  moments 
the  strontium  and  calcium  lines  came  out  as  from  a  dissolving  view, 
gradually  attuining  their  characteristic  brightness  and  form.’ 

The  most  striking  example  of  the  value  of  this  new  power  of 
annly'sis,  and  of  its  probable  results,  is  that  of  the  discovery  of 
two  new  alkaline  metals  by  Bunsen.  This  distinguished  chemist, 
in  examining  the  spectra  of  the  alkalies  contained  in  the  mineral 
waters  of  Diirkheim  in  the  Palatinate,  observed  some  bright 
lines  that  he  had  not  seen  in  any  other  alkalies  which  he  had 
investigated.  He  was  sure  that  no  other  metals  but  those  of 
the  alkalies  could  be  present,  becanse,  by  well-known  chemical 
processes,  he  had  separated  every  other  kind  of  metal.  Hence 
he  concluded  that  these  new  lines  indicated  the  presence  of  an 
alkaline  metal  whose  existence  had  as  yet  been  overlooked.  In 
fact,  just  as  Adams  and  Leverrier,  from  the  perturbations  of  the 
planet  Uranus,  predicted  the  existence  of  Neptune,  so  Bunsen, 
from  the  perturbations  seen  in  the  spectra  of  the  alkalies,  pre¬ 
dicted  the  existence  of  a  new  member  of  the  large  family  of  the 
elementary  bodies.  So  certain  was  Bnnsen  of  his  method,  and 
so  confident  was  he  that  his  bright  lines  conld  not  fail  him,  that, 
although  the  weight  of  substance  from  which  he  obtained  his 
result  only  amounted  to  the  joVo  ®  he  hesitated 

not  a  moment,  but  began  to  evaporate  forty  tons  of  the  water, 
in  order  to  get  enongh  material  to  separate  ont  his  new  metal, 
and  examine  all  its  chemical  relations.  No  sooner,  however, 
had  he  obtained  more  than  a  mere  trace  of  the  new  substance, 
than  he  found  that  with  it  was  associated  a  second  new  metal. 
From  the  forty  tons  of  the  water  in  question  Bunsen  got  only 
about  105  grains  of  the  chloride  of  one  metal,  and  135  grains 
of  the  chloride  of  the  other;  in  such  minute  quantities  do 
these  substances  occur!  Yet,  thanks  to  the  skill  and  patient 
industry  of  the  great  chemist  of  Heidelberg,  these  difticulties 
were  triumphantly  overcome,  and  we  now  possess  a  chemical 
history  of  these  two  new  metals  as  complete  and  well  authen- 
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ticated  as  that  of  the  commoner  alkalies.  The  names  wisely 
chosen  for  these  substances  indicate  the  nature  of  their 
ori"in,  and  point  out  the  property  by  help  of  which  they  w'ere 
discovered.  Bunsen  calls  one  of  them  ‘  CaBsium,’  from  ccesius, 
bluish  grey,  because  the  spectrum  of  this  metal  is  distinguished 
by  two  splendid  violet  lines ;  the  other  he  named  ‘  Kubidium,’ 
from  rubidus  dark  red,  owing  to  the  presence  of  two  bright  red 
rays  at  the  least  refrangible  extremity  of  its  spectrum.  Since 
the  publication  of  the  discovery  of  these  metals,  their  salts  have 
been  found  to  be  pretty  commonly  diffused  ;  but,  owing  to  their 
close  resemblance  to  the  compounds  of  potassium,  they  were  not 
recognised  as  separate  sul)stance3 ;  in  fact,  had  it  not  been  for 
this  new  method,  we  should  not  have  been  able  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  well-known  alkali  potash.  Ca;sium  and  Rubidium 
occur  in  the  water  of  almost  every  salt  spring;  and  they  have 
likewise  been  found  in  the  ashes  of  plants,  especially  in  those  of 
beet-root,  so  that  they  must  be  conPiined  in  the  soil ;  but  in  all 
these  cases  the  quantity  in  which  they  are  found  is  very  minute. 
The  mineral  lepidolite  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  Rubidium, 
which  now  may  be  obtained  by  the  iK)und ;  but  Caesium  is  still 
extremely  rare. 

It  is  satisfiictory  to  learn  that  In  a  similar  way  the  existence 
of  another  new  metal  has  been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Crookes. 
This  body  is  characterised  by  a  spectrum  containing  one  bright 
green  band,  and  has  been  called  ‘  Thallium.’  * 

In  an  article  like  the  present  it  is  impossible  to  enter  minutely 
into  the  details  of  such  discoveries,  or  even  to  mention  more 
than  the  most  striking  points  by  way  of  illustration.  Enough 
has,  however,  been  said  to  show  the  enormous  fertility  of  this 
field  of  research,  and  to  give  an  idea  of  the  principles  upon 
which  the  method  depends.  We  anticipate,  more  especially, 
important  results  to  the  art  of  medicine  from  the  application  of 
this  analytical  process  to  mineral  waters,  as  they  are  termed, 
noted  for  their  therapeutic  qualities.  The  comj)03ition  of  these 
waters,  their  apparently  inexhaustible  faculty  of  reproduction, 
their  modes  of  affecting  the  human  frame  in  various  states  of 
health  or  disease,  are  only  known  as  yet  empirically.  Yet  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  or  deny  that  waters,  like  those  of  Carlsbad, 
Aix-la-Chapclle,  or  Bagneres  de  Luchon,  contain  certain  agents 


•  This  new  element  has  lately  been  prepared  in  somewhat  larger 
quantities  by  M.  Lamy  from  the  residues  of  the  Belgian  sulphuric 
acid  chambers.  He  finds  that  in  its  specific  gravity  and  outward 
properties  it  closely  resembles  the  metal  lead,  but  that  it  possesses 
Very  peculiar  chemical  characteristics. 
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of  the  most  powerful  sanative  character,  which  the  means  of 
chemical  analysis  hitherto  employed  do  not  appear  to  have 
reached.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  application  of 
spectral  analysis  to  the  elements  contained  in  these  springs  will 
bring  them  within  the  range  of  accurate  medlctil  knowledge, 
and  perhaps  extend  the  resources  of  medicine  itself. 

The  field  of  spectrum  analysis  was  not  wholly  untrodden 
until  it  was  explored  by  the  two  German  professors.  Even  so 
long  ago  as  1826,  Mr.  Fox  Talbot,  a  gentleman  whose  name  is 
honourably  associated  with  discoveries  in  that  most  beautiful  of 
the  motlem  applications  of  science  to  art  —  Photography  — 
made  some  experiments  upon  the  spectra  of  coloured  flames, 
and  {Kjinted  out  the  advantages  which  such  a  method  of  analysis 
would  possess.  Professor  Wheatstone,  Mr,  Swan,  Sir  David 
Brewster,  and  Professor  W.  Allen  Miller  in  our  own  country, 
and  Angstrom,  Plucker,  Masson,  and  others  on  the  Continent, 
have  likewise  contributed  to  our  knowledge  of  this  subject; 
but,  w’hatever  may  have  been  done  by  others  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  new  method,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  names  of 
Bunsen  and  Kirchhoff  will  justly  go  down  to  posterity  as  the 
founders  of  the  Science  of  Spectrum  Analysis ;  for  they  first 
established  it  on  a  firm  scientific  basis,  by  applying  to  it  the 
modern  methods  of  exact  research. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  peculiar  spectra  of  iron, 
platinum,  copper,  and  most  of  the  other  metals,  these  metals 
must  be  exposed  to  a  much  higher  temperature  than  that  of 
the  gas  flame,  to  which  they  impart  no  colour.  This  high 
temperature  is  best  attained  by  the  use  of  the  electric  spark. 
So  great,  indeed,  is  the  heat  developed  by  this  agent,  that  a 
single  electric  discharge  past  through  a  gold  wire  dissipates 
the  metal  at  once  in  vapour.  Our  illustrious  Faraday  —  the 
founder  of  so  many  branches  of  electrical  science  —  first  showed 
that  the  electric  spark  was  produced  by  the  intense  ignition  of 
the  particles  composing  the  poles;  and  Professor  Wheatstone 
proved  that  if  we  look  at  the  spark  proceeding  from  two 
metallic  poles,  through  a  prism,  we  see  spectra  containing  bright 
lines  which  differ  according  to  the  kind  of  metal  employed. 
‘  These  differences,’  said  Wheatstone,  writing  in  1834,  ‘are  so 
‘  obvious,  that  any  one  metal  may-  instantly  be  distinguished 
‘  from  others  by  the  appearance  of  its  spark ;  and  we  have  here 
‘  a  mode  of  discriminating  metallic  bodies  more  ready  than  a 
‘  chemical  examination,  and  which  may  hereafter  be  employed 
‘  for  useful  purposes.’  This  has,  indeed,  turned  out  to  be  a  true 
prediction. 

The  large  number  of  bright  lines  which  are  seen  in  the  spark 
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spectrum  are  not  all  caused  by  the  glowing  vapour  of  the  metal 
forming  the  poles;  a  portion  of  them  proceed,  as  Angstrom 
first  pointed  out,  from  the  particles  of  gas  or  air,  through 
which  the  spark  passes,  becoming  luminous  also,  and  emitting 
their  own  peculiar  light.  Thus,  if  we  examine  the  spectrum  of 
an  electric  spark  passing  from  two  iron  poles  in  the  air,  we  see 
at  least  three  superimposed  spectra,  one  of  the  iron,  one  of  the 
oxygen,  and  a  third  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  air.*  By  help  of  a 
little  mechanical  device,  it  is  easy  to  distinguish  between  the  air 
lines  and  the  true  metallic  lines,  and  in  this  way  to  detect  the 
various  metals.  So  certain  and  accurate  is  this  method  that 
Professor  Kirchhoff  has,  without  difficulty,  been  able  to  detect 
and  distinguish  the  presence  of  minute  traces  of  the  rare 
metals  Erlnum  and  Terbium,  as  well  as  Cerium,  Lanthanum, 
and  Dldymium,  when  they  are  mixed  together ;  a  feat  which 
the  most  experienced  analyst  would  find  it  almost  impossible, 
even  after  the  most  lengthened  and  careful  investigation,  to 
accomplish  with  the  older  methods. 

In  endeavouring  to  form  an  idea  of  the  present  and  future 
bearings  of  the  science  of  spectrum  analysis  as  applied  to  the 
investigation  of  terrestrial  matter,  we  must  remember  that  the 
whole  subject  is  as  yet  in  its  earliest  infancy;  that  the  metliods 
of  research  are  scarcely  known;  and  that  speculations  as  to 
the  results  which  further  experiments  will  bring  forth,  are 
therefore,  for  the  most  part,  idle  and  premature.  We  may, 
however,  express  our  opinion  that  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  nature  of  the  so-called  elements,  if  it  is  to  be  attained  at  all, 
is  to  be  sought  for  in  the  relations  which  the  spectra  of  these 
substances  present;  and  if  a ‘transmutation’ of  these  elementary 
bodies  be  effected,  as  is  by  no  means  impossible,  it  will  be 
effected  by  help  of  the  new  science  of  spectrum  analysis.  That 
we  shall  thus  gradually  attain  a  far  more  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  composition  of  the  earth’s  crust  than  we  now  possess,  is 
perfectly  certain ;  nor  is  it  less  certain,  that  with  the  progress 
of  the  investigation,  other  new  elementary  bodies  will  be  added 
to  our  already  somewhat  overgrown  chemical  family. 

So  long  ago  as  1815,  Fraunhofer  made  the  important  obser¬ 
vation,  that  the  two  bright  yellow  lines  which  we  now  know  to 
be  the  sodium  lines,  were  coincident  with,  or  possessed  the  same 
degree  of  refrangibillty  as,  two  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum 
called  by  Fraunhofer  the  lines  D.  A  similar  coincidence  was 

•  The  spectra  of  the  permanent  gases,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
other  non-metallic  elements,  have  been  accurately  examined  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Pliicker,  of  Bonn. 
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observed  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  in  1842,  between  the  bright 
red  line  of  potassium  and  a  dark  line  in  the  solar  spectrum 
called  Fraunhofer’s  A.  The  fact  of  the  coincidence  of  these 
lines  is  easily  rendered  visible  if  the  solar  spectrum  is  allowed 
to  fall  into  the  upper  half  of  the  field  of  our  telescope,  whilst 
the  sodium  or  potiissium  spectrum  occupies  the  lower  half. 
The  bright  lines  produced  by  the  metal,  as  fine  as  the  finest 
spider’s  web,  are  then  seen  to  be  exact  prolongations,  as  it  were, 
of  the  corresponding  dark  solar  lines. 

Although  the  fact  of  the  coincidence  of  several  bright  metallic 
lines  with  the  dark  solar  lines  was  w’ell  known,  yet  the  exact 
connexion  between  the  two  phenomena  was  not  understood 
until  Professor  Kirchhoff,  in  the  autumn  of  1859,  investigated 
the  subject.  Nevertheless,  before  he  gave  the  exact  proof 
of  their  connexion,  some  few  bold  luiiids  had  foreseen  the 
conclusions  to  which  these  observations  must  lead,  and  had  pre¬ 
dicted  the  existence  of  sodium  in  the  sun.  Foremost  among 
these  stand  Professors  Stokes  and  William  Thomson,  and  the 
Swedish  philosopher  Angstrom.  It  is,  however,  to  Kirchhoff 
that  \ve  are  indebted  for  the  full  and  scientific  Investigation  of 
the  subject,  and  he  must  be  considered  as  the  founder  of  the 
science  of  solar  and  stellar  chemistry. 

Wishing  to  test  the  accuracy  of  this  frequently  asserted 
coincidence  of  the  bright  metallic  and  dark  solar  lines  with  his 
very  delicate  instrument,  Professor  Kirchhoff  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  very  remarkable  experiment,  wdiich  is  interesting  as  giving 
the  key  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  regarding  the  existence 
of  sodium  and  other  metals  in  the  sun :  — 

‘  In  order  to  test  in  the  most  direct  manner  possible  the  frequently 
asserted  fact  of  the  coincidence  of  the  sodium  lines  with  the  lines  D, 
I  obtained  a  tolerably  bright  solar  spectrum,  and  brought  a  flame 
coloured  by  sodium  vapour  in  front  of  the  slit.  I  then  saw  the  dark 
lines  D  change  into  bright  ones.  The  flame  of  a  Bunsen’s  lamp 
threw  the  bright  sodium  lines  upon  the  solar  spectrum  with  unex¬ 
pected  brilliancy.  In  order  to  find  out  the  extent  to  which  the  inten¬ 
sity  of  the  solar  spectrum  could  be  increased  without  impairing  the 
distinctness  of  the  sodium  lines,  I  allowed  the  full  sunlight  to  shine 
through  the  sodium  flame,  and  to  my  astonishment  I  saw  that  the 
dark  lines  D  appeared  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  clearness.  I 
then  exchanged  the  sunlight  for  the  Drummond’s,  or  oxy-hydrogen 
lime-light,  which,  like  that  of  all  incandescent  solid  or  liquid  bodies, 
gives  a  spectrum  containing  no  dark  lines.  When  this  light  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  fall  through  a  suitable  flame  coloured  by  common  salt,  dark 
lines  were  seen  in  the  spectrum  in  the  position  of  the  sodium  lines. 
The  same  phenomenon  was  observed  if  instead  of  the  incandescent 
lime  a  platinum  wire  was  used,  which  being  heated  in  a  flame  was 
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brought  to  a  temperature  near  its  melting  point  by  passing  an  electric 
current  through  it.  The  phenomenon  in  question  is  easily  explained 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  sodium  flame  absorbs  rays  of  the  same 
degree  of  refrangibility  as  those  it  emits,  whilst  it  is  perfectly  trans¬ 
parent  for  all  other  rays.'  {Kirchhoff.  Researches,  ^c.,  pp.  13,  14.) 

Thus  Kirchhoff  succeeded  in  producing  artificial  sunlight,  at 
least  as  far  as  the  formation  of  one  of  Fraunhofer’s  lines  is  con¬ 
cerned.  He  proved  that  the  yellow  soda  fianie  possesses  this — 
at  first  sight  anomalous — property  of  absorbing  just  that  kind  of 
light  which  it  emits ;  it  is  opaque  to  the  yellow  D  light,  but 
transparent  to  all  other  kinds  of  light.  Hence,  if  the  yellow 
rays  in  the  spectrum  produced  by  the  Drummond’s  light  in  the 
above  experiment  are  more  intense  than  those  given  off  by  the 
soda  flame,  we  shall  see  in  the  yellow  part  of  the  spectrum 
shadows,  or  dark  lines ;  and  if  the  difference  of  intensity  be 
very  great,  these  shadows  may  by  contrast  appear  perfectly 
black.  This  opacity  of  heated  sodium  vapour  for  the  particular 
kind  of  light  which  it  is  capable  of  giving  off,  was  strikingly 
exhibited  by  Professor  Roscoe,  in  one  of  a  course  of  lectures 
on  Spectrum  Analysis,  lately  delivered  by  him  in  London  at 
the  Royal  Institution.  A  glass  tube,  containing  a  small  quantity 
of  metallic  sodium,  was  rendered  vacuous  and  then  closed.  On 
heating  the  tube,  the  sodium  rose  in  vapour,  filling  a  portion 
of  the  empty  space.  Viewed  by  ordinary  white  light  this 
sodium  vapour  appeared  perfectly  colourless,  but  when  seen  by 
the  yellow  light  of  a  soda-flame  the  vapour  cast  a  deep  shadow 
on  a  white  screen,  showing  that  it  did  not  allow  the  yellow 
rays  to  pass  through. 

This  remarkable  property  of  luminous  gases  to  absorb  the 
same  kind  of  light  as  they  emit,  is  not  without  analogy  in  the 
cognate  science  of  Acoustics.  Sound  is  produced  by  the  vibra¬ 
tion  of  the  particles  of  gravitating  matter,  whilst  light  is 
supposed  to  be  produced  by  a  similar  vibration  of  the  particles 
of  a  non-gravitating  matter,  called  the  luminiferous  ether.  In 
the  case  of  sound,  a  similar  phenomenon  to  the  one  under  con¬ 
sideration  is  well  known.  We  are  all  acquainted  with  the 
principle  of  resonance ;  if  we  sound  a  given  note  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  a  pianoforte,  the  string  capable  of  giving  out  the 
vibrations  producing  that  note  takes  up  the  vibrations  of  the 
voice,  and  we  hear  it  answering  the  sound.  The  intenser 
vibrations  proceeding  in  one  direction  are  absorbed  by  the 
string,  and  emitted  sis  waves  of  slighter  intensity  in  every 
direction. 

Not  only  did  Professor  Kirchhoff  show  experimentally  that 
luminous  gases  absorb  the  kind  of  light  which  they  emit,  by 
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reversing  the  spectra  of  several  of  the  metals,  but  by  help 
of  theoretical  considerations  he  arrived  at  a  very  important 
general  formula  concerning  the  emission  and  absorption  of 
rays  of  heat  and  light,  which  includes  these  phenomena  as 
a  particular  case.  The  general  law  is  called  the  law  of  ex¬ 
changes,  and  it  asserts  that  the  relation  between  the  amount 
of  heat  or  of  light  which  all  bodies  receive  and  emit  is  for  a 
given  temperature  constant.  Somewhat  similar  results  were 
arrived  at  independently  by  Mr.  Balfour  Stewart  in  this 
country. 

In  order  to  determine  and  map  the  positions  of  the  bright 
lines  produced  by  the  electric  spectra  of  the  various  metals, 
Kirchhoff  emjdoyed  the  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  as  his 
guides.  ISIuch  to  his  astonishment,  he  observed  that  dark  solar 
lines  oecur  in  positions  coincident  with  those  of  all  the  bright 
iron  lines.  Exactly  as  the  sodium  lines  were  identical  in 
position  with  Fraunhofer’s  lines  D,  for  each  of  the  iron  lines 
(and  Kirchhoff  examined  more  than  sixty)  a  dark  solar  line  was 
seen  to  correspond.  Not  only  had  each  bright  iron  line  its 
dark  representative  in  the  solar  spectrum,  but  the  breadth  and 
degree  of  distinctness  of  the  two  sets  of  lines  agreed  in  the 
most  perfect  manner  ;  the  brightest  iron  lines  corresponding  to 
the  darkest  solar  lines.  These  coincidences  cannot  be  the  mere 
effect  of  chance ;  in  other  words,  there  must  be  some  causal 
connexion  between  these  dark  solar  lines  and  the  bright  iron 
lines.  That  this  agreement  between  them  cannot  be  simply 
fortuitous  is  proved  by  Kirchhoff,  who  calculates — from  the 
number  of  the  observed  coincidences,  the  distances  between  the 
seven'll  lines,  and  the  degree  of  exactitude  with  which  each  coin¬ 
cidence  can  be  determined — the  fraction  representing  the  chance 
or  probability  that  such  a  series  of  coincidences  should  occur 
I  without  the  two  sets  of  lines  having  any  common  cause ;  this 

fraction  he  finds  to  be  less  than  7.uoo.ooo.tri7o.uoo.ouo.-uoo >  o*"* 
other  words,  it  is  practically  certain  that  these  lines  liave  a  com¬ 
mon  cause. 

‘  Hence  this  coincidence,’  says  Kirchhoff,  ‘  must  be  produced  by 
some  cause,  and  a  cause  can  be  assigned  which  affords  a  perfect  ex- 
I  planation  of  the  phenomenon.  The  observed  phenomenon  may  be 

I  explained  by  the  supposition  that  the  rays  of  light  which  form  the 

solar  spectrum  have  passed  through  the  vapour  of  iron,  and  have 
I  thus  suffered  the  absorption  which  the  vapour  of  iron  must  exert. 

'  As  this  is  the  only  assignable  cause  of  this  coincidence,  the  supposi¬ 

tion  appears  to  be  a  necessary  one.  These  iron  vapours  might  be 
contained  either  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  sun  or  in  that  of  the  earth. 
But  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how  our  atmosphere  can  contain  such 
a  quantity  of  iron  vapour  as  would  produce  the  very  distinct  absorp- 
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tion-lines  which  w'e  see  in  the  solar  spectrum ;  and  this  supposition 
is  rendered  still  less  probable  by  the  tact  that  these  lines  do  not 
appreciably  alter  when  the  sun  approaches  the  horizon.  It  does  not, 
on  the  other  hand,  seem  at  all  unlikely,  owing  to  the  high  tempera¬ 
ture  which  we  must  suppose  the  sun’s  atmosphere  to  possess,  that 
such  vapours  should  be  present  in  it.  Hence  the  observations  of  the 
solar  spectrum  appear  to  me  to  prove  the  presence  of  iron  vapour  in 
the  solar  atmosphere  with  as  great  a  degree  of  certainty  as  we  can 
attain  in  any  question  of  natural  science.’  (^Kirchhoff.  Researches, 
ifc.,  p.  20.) 

This  statement  is  not  one  jot  more  positive  than  the  fitcts 
warrant.  For  to  what  does  any  evidence  in  natural  science 
amount  to,  beyond  the  expression  of  a  probability  ?  A  mineral 
sent  to  us  from  New  Zealand  is  examined  by  our  chemical  tests, 
of  which  we  apply  a  certain  number,  and  we  say  these  show  us 
that  the  mineral  contains  iron,  and  no  one  doubts  that  our  conclu¬ 
sion  is  correct.  Have  we,  however,  in  this  case  proof  positive 
that  the  body  really  is  iron  ?  May  it  not  turn  out  to  be  a  sub¬ 
stance  which  in  these  respects  resembles,  but  in  other  respects 
differs  from,  the  body  which  we  designate  as  iron  ?  Surely.  All 
we  can  say  is,  that  in  each  of  the  many  comparisons  which  we 
have  made  the  properties  of  the  two  bodies  prove  identical ;  and 
it  is  solely  this  identity  of  the  properties  which  we  express  when 
we  call  both  of  them  iron.  Exactly  the  same  reasoning  applies 
to  the  case  of  the  existence  of  these  metals  in  the  sun.  Of  course 
the  metals  present  there,  causing  these  dark  lines,  may  not  be 
identical  with  those  which  we  have  on  earth ;  but  the  evidence 
of  their  being  the  same  is  as  strong  and  cogent  as  that  which  is 
brought  to  bear  upon  any  other  question  of  natural  science,  the 
truth  of  which  is  generally  admitted. 

We  do  not  think  we  can  give  our  readers  a  more  clear  and 
succinct  account  of  the  development  of  this  great  discovery 
than  by  quoting  from  Kirchhoff’s  admirable  memoir  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage :  — 

‘  As  soon  as  the  presence  of  one  terrestrial  element  in  the  solar 
atmosphere  was  thus  determined,  and  thereby  the  existence  of  a  large 
number  of  Fraunhofer’s  lines  explained,  it  seemed  reasonable  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  other  terrestrial  bodies  occur  there,  and  that,  by  exerting 
their  absorptive  power,  they  may  cause  the  production  of  other 
Fraunhofer’s  lines.  For  it  is  very  probable  that  elementary  bodies 
whicli  occur  in  large  quantities  on  the  earth,  and  are  likewise  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  special  bright  lines  in  their  spectra,  will,  like  iron,  be 
visible  in  the  solar  atmosphere.  This  is  found  to  be  the  case  with 
calcium,  magnesium,  and  sodium.  The  number  of  bright  lines  in  the 
spectrum  of  each  of  these  metals  is  indeed  small,  but  those  lines,  as 
well  as  the  dark  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  with  which  they  coincide, 
VOL.  CXVI.  NO.  CCXXXVI.  Y 
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are  so  uncommonly  distinct  that  the  coincidence  can  be  observed  with 
<;reat  accuracy.  In  addition  to  this,  the  circumstance  that  these 
lines  occur  in  groups  renders  the  observation  of  the  coincidence  of 
these  spectra  more  exact  than  is  the  case  with  those  composed  of 
single  lines.  The  lines  produced  by  chromium,  also,  form  a  very 
characteristic  group,  which  likewise  coincides  with  a  remarkable 
group  of  Fraunhofer’s  lines;  hence,  I  believe  that  I  am  justified  in 
affirming  the  presence  of  chromium  in  the  solar  atmosphere.  It  ap¬ 
peared  of  great  interest  to  determine  whether  the  solar  atmosphere 
contains  nickel  and  cobalt,  elements  which  invariably  accompany  iron 
in  meteoric  masses.  The  spectra  of  these  metals,  like  that  of  iron, 
are  distinguished  by  the  large  number  of  their  lines.  But  the  lines 
of  nickel,  and  still  more  those  of  cobalt,  are  much  less  bright  than  the 
iron  lines,  and  I  was  therefore  unable  to  observe  their  position  with 
the  same  degree  of  accuracy  with  which  I  determined  the  position  of 
the  iron  lines.  All  the  brighter  lines  of  nickel  appear  to  coincide 
with  dark  solar  lines ;  the  same  was  observed  with  respect  to  some 
of  the  cobalt  lines,  but  was  not  seen  to  be  the  case  with  other  equally 
bright  lines  of  this  metal.  From  my  observations  I  consider  that  I 
am  entitled  to  conclude  that  nickel  is  visible  in  the  solar  atmosphere; 
I  do  not,  however,  yet  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  presence  of  cobalt. 
Barium,  copper,  and  zinc  appear  to  be  present  in  the  solar  atmo¬ 
sphere,  but  only  in  small  quantities ;  the  brightest  of  the  lines  of  these 
metals  correspond  to  distinct  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum,  but  the 
weaker  lines  are  not  noticeable.  The  remaining  metals  which  I  have 
examined — viz.,  gold,  silver,  mercury,  aluminium,  cadmium,  tin,  lead, 
antimony,  arsenic,  strontium,  and  lithium  —  are,  according  to  my  ob¬ 
servations,  not  visible  in  the  solar  atmosphere.’  {^Kirchhoff.  Re¬ 
searches,  ^c.,  p.  21.) 

W e  are  now  in  a  position  to  understand  why  the  discovery  of 
the  existence  of  these  metals  in  the  sun  is  no  myth,  no  vague 
supposition,  or  possible  contingency.  We  now  see  that  this 
conclusion  is  derived,  by  a  severely  correct  process  of  inductive 
reasoning,  from  a  series  of  exact  and  laborious  experiments  and 
observations,  and  that  the  presence  of  these  metals  in  the  solar 
atmosphere  has  been  determined  with  as  great  a  degree  of  cer¬ 
tainty  as  is  attainable  in  any  question  of  physical  science.  But 
it  is  only  to  those  who  have  witnessed  the  spectacle  of  the 
coincidence  of  the  bright  iron  with  the  dark  solar  lines,  shown 
in  such  an  apparatus  as  that  of  KirchhofTs,  that  it  is  given 
adequately  to  feel  the  force  of  this  conclusion ;  and  the  impres¬ 
sion  made  by  such  a  sight  is  not  one  likely  to  be  easily  effaced 
from  the  mind. 

The  mode  in  which  new  and  perhaps  startling  facts  in  science, 
such  as  those  we  are  now  considering,  are  unwittingly  mis¬ 
interpreted  and  misapplied  by  certain  minds  to  suit  their  own 
preconceived  notions,  must  be  an  interesting  branch  of  study  to 
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the  psychologist.  The  Heidelberg  Professors  received  a  letter 
from  a  worthy  farmer  in  Silesia  thanking  them  for  the  great 
discovery  they  had  made ;  it  had  particularly  interested  him, 
as  it  confirmed  in  a  remarkable  manner  a  theory  which  he  had 
himself  long  held  respecting  the  nutrition  of  plants ;  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  all  artificial  addition  of  inorganic  materials  to  the 
plants  in  the  shape  of  manure,  was  quite  unnecessary,  as  the 
plants  obtained  the  alkalies,  the  phosphorus,  and  the  silica,  &c., 
which  they  require,  if  a  sufficient  supply  be  not  present  in 
the  soil,  from  the  sunlight!  The  Heidelberg  Professors,  he 
continues,  had  clearly  jtrovcd  the  presence  of  sodium,  potas¬ 
sium,  iron,  and  magnesium  (all  substances  needed  by  plants'), 
in  the  sunlight,  and  he  felt  sure  that  his  theory  of  vegetable 
nutrition  now  required  no  further  proof,  but  must  at  once  be 
adopted  by  the  previously  incredulous  world. 

As  a  similar  instance  of  this  unconscious  perversion  of  facts, 
we  may  mention  the  case  of  an  English  gentleman  who  believed 
that  by  a  series  of  elaborate  expeinments  he  had  proved  the 
presence  of  iron  in  the  sunlight !  In  spite  of  the  previous  cau¬ 
tion  of  an  eminent  man  of  science,  this  gentleman  was  induced 
to  publish  his  views,  because,  as  he  says,  ‘  the  whole  scope  and 
‘  object  of  Bunsen’s  and  Kirchhoff’s  experiments  are  to  prove 
‘  the  possibility  of  the  most  minute  particles  of  metal  existing 
‘  in  light,  and  the  probability  of  certain  dark  lines  in  the  solar 
‘  spectrum  being  formed  by  iron  !’  Thus,  the  fact  of  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  iron  in  the  body  of  the  sun,  at  a  distance  of  95,000,000 
miles,  is  represented  by  these  scientific  fanatics — we  really  can 
use  no  milder  term  —  as  being  identical  with  the  existence  of 
iron  in  the  sunlight,  which,  travelling  at  the  rate  of  192,000 
miles  per  second,  bathes  the  whole  universe  in  its  vivifying 
beams. 

Of  stellar  chemistry  applied  to  other  self-luminous  celestial 
bodies,  we  have  at  present  but  little  knowledge.  Fraunhofer,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  observed  that  the  spectra  of  the  fixed 
stars  contained  dark  lines  differing  from  those  seen  in  the  solar 
spectrum.  The  half-century  which  has  elapsed  since  Fraunhofer 
made  these  observations  has  not  brought  us  further  knowledge  on 
this  point,  although  it  has  assured  us  of  the  truth  of  his  state¬ 
ments.  In  the  spectrum  of  Sirius  he  observed  no  dark  lines  in 
the  orange-coloured  region ;  but  in  the  green  there  was  a  distinct 
line,  and  in  the  blue  two  dark  bands,  none  of  which  were  seen 
in  solar  light.  The  spectra  of  other  stars  were  likewise  examined 
by  Fraunhofer,  and  they  appeared  each  to  differ  from  the  other. 
The  difficulties  attending  the  exact  observation  and  measurement 
of  the  dark  lines  in  the  spectra  of  the  stars  are,  of  course,  very 
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great :  but,  with  the  aid  of  the  vastly  improved  optical  instru¬ 
ments  of  the  present  day,  we  believe  that  astronomers  will 
overcome  these  difficulties ;  and  we  look  forward  w’ith  interest 
to  no  far  distant  time,  when  we  shall  receive  some  clue  to  the 
cause  of  the  colour  of  those  wonderful  blue  and  red  stars  which 
appear  to  be  confined  to  certain  quarters  of  the  heavens.* 

In  the  last  chapter  of  Professor  Kirchhoff’s  memoir  he 
leaves  the  sure  road  of  inductive  reasoning,  and  puts  forward 
a  theory  on  the  physical  condition  of  the  sun.  Doubtless  the 
Professor  is  as  well  aware  as  any  one  can  be  of  the  great  dif¬ 
ference  between  his  discovery  of  the  existence  of  the  metals 
in  the  sun  and  his  physical  theory  of  the  solar  constitution. 
One  is  an  ascertained  fact,  the  other  is  a  mere  hypothesis.  It 
is,  however,  necessary  to  point  out  this  difference,  lest  many 
who  may  not  agree  with  the  theory  of  the  physical  constitution 
of  the  sun  proposed  by  Kirchhoff  should  think  themselves  at 
liberty  to  discard  his  discovery  of  the  presence  of  the  metiils  in 
the  solar  atmosphere.  It  is  not  possible  to  give  here  the  argu¬ 
ments  which  may  be  adduced  in  favour  of,  or  in  opposition  to, 
Professor  KirchhofTs  theory.  Scarcely,  indeed,  can  we  do 
more  than  quote  one  or  two  passages  from  his  memoir,  to  give 
an  idea  of  his  views  respecting  the  structure  of  the  sun  :  — 

‘  In  order  to  explain,’  he  says,  ‘  the  occurrence  of  the  dark  lines  in 
the  solar  spectrum,  we  must  assume  that  the  solar  atmosphere  encloses 
a  luminous  nucleus,  producing  a  continuous  spectrum,  the  briglitness 
of  which  exceeds  a  certain  limit.  The  most  probable  supposition 
which  can  be  made  respecting  the  sun’s  constitution  is,  that  it  consists 
of  a  solid  or  liquid  nucleus,  heated  to  a  temperature  of  the  brightest 
whiteness,  surrounded  by  an  atmosphere  of  somewhat  lower  tempera¬ 
ture.  This  supposition  is  in  accordance  with  Laplace’s  celebrated 
nebular  theory  respecting  the  formation  of  our  planetary  system.  If 
the  matter,  now  concentrated  in  the  several  heavenly  bodies,  existed 
in  former  times  as  an  extended  and  continuous  mass  of  vapour,  by 
tlie  contraction  of  which  sun,  planets,  and  moons  have  been  formed, 
all  these  bodies  must  necessarily  possess  mainly  the  same  constitution. 
Geology  teaches  us  that  the  earth  once  existed  in  a  state  of  fusion; 
and  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that  the  same  state  of  things  has 
occurred  in  the  other  members  of  our  solar  system.  The  amount  of 
cooling  which  the  various  heavenly  bodies  have  undergone,  in 


•  We  rejoice  to  see,  from  his  last  annual  report,  that  the  Astrono¬ 
mer-Royal  is  about  to  undertake  the  examination  of  the  spectra  of  the 
fixed  stars.  He  remarks — ‘I  have  prepared  a  prism-apparatus  to  be 
‘  used  in  conjunction  with  the  SE.  Equatorial  for  the  examination  of 
‘  the  fixed  stars ;  but  hitherto  I  have  been  able  to  do  little  more  than 
*  adjust  its  parts.’ 
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accordance  with  the  laws  of  radiation  of  heat,  differs  greatly,  owing 
mainly  to  the  difference  in  their  masses.  Thus,  whilst  the  moon  has 
become  cooler  than  the  earth,  the  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the 
sun  has  not  yet  sunk  below  a  white  lieat. 

‘  Our  terrestrial  atmosphere,  in  which  now  so  few  elements  are 
found,  must  have  possessed,  when  the  earth  was  in  a  state  of  fusion, 
a  much  more  complicated  composition,  as  it  then  contained  all  those 
substances  which  are  volatile  at  a  white  heat.  The  solar  atmosphere 
at  this  present  time  possesses  a  similar  constitution.  The  idea  that 
the  sun  is  an  incandescent  body  is  so  old,  that  we  find  it  spoken  of 
by  the  Greek  philosophers.  When  the  solar  spots  were  first  dis¬ 
covered,  Galileo  described  them  as  being  clouds  floating  in  the  gaseous 
atmosphere  of  the  sun,  appearing  to  us  as  dark  spots  on  the  bright 
body  of  the  luminary.  He  says,  that  if  the  earth  were  a  self-luminous 
body,  and  viewed  at  a  distance,  it  would  present  the  same  phenomena 
as  we  see  in  the  sun.’ .  {Kirchhoff.  Researches,  ^c.,  p.  24.^ 

Certain  appearances  connected  with  those  spots  on  the  sun’s 
surface  have  induced  astronomers  in  general  to  adopt  a  different 
theory  of  the  constitution  of  the  sun  from  that  proposed  by 
Galileo  and  supported  by  Kirclihoff.  This  theory  supposes, 
according  to  Sir  William  Herschel,  that  the  centre  of  the  spot 
reveals  a  portion  of  the  dark  surface  of  the  sun,  seen  through  two 
overlying  openings  —  one  formed  in  a  photosphere,  or  luminous 
atmosphere,  surrounding  the  dark  solid  nucleus,  and  the  other 
in  a  lower,  opaque,  or  reflecting  atmosphere.  The  supposition 
of  the  existence  of  such  an  intensely  ignited  photosphere  sur¬ 
rounding  a  cold  nucleus  is,  according  to  Kirchhoff,  a  physical 
absurdity.  He  puts  forward  his  views  on  this  point  clearly  and 
forcibly  in  the  following  passage  :  — 

‘  The  hypothesis  concerning  the  constitution  of  the  sun  which  has 
been  thus  put  forward  in  order  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  sun¬ 
spots,  appears  to  me  to  stand  in  such  direct  opposition  to  certain 
well-established  physical  laws,  that,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  not  tenable, 
even  supposing  that  we  were  unable  to  give  any  other  explanation  of 
the  sun-spots.  This  supposed  photosphere  must,  if  it  exists,  radiate 
heat  towards  the  sun’s  body  as  well  as  from  it.  Every  particle  of  the 
upper  layer  of  the  lower  or  opaque  atmosphere  will  therefore  be 
heated  to  a  temperature  at  least  as  high  as  that  to  which  it  would  be 
raised  if  placed  on  the  earth,  exposed  to  the  sun’s  rays,  in  the  focus 
of  a  circular  mirror  whose  surface,  seen  from  the  focus,  is  larger 
than  a  hemisphere.  Tlie  less  transparent  the  atmosphere  is,  the 
quicker  will  this  temperature  be  attained,  and  the  smaller  will  be  the 
distance  to  which  the  direct  radiation  of  the  photosphere  will  pene¬ 
trate  into  the  mass  of  the  atmosphere.  What  degree  soever  of  opacity 
the  atmosphere  may  possess,  it  is  certain  that  in  time  the  beat  will 
be  transmitted,  partly  by  radiation,  partly  by  conduction  and  convec¬ 
tion,  throughout  the  whole  mass;  and  if  the  atmosphere  ever  had 
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been  cold,  it  is  clear  that  in  the  course  of  ages  it  must  have  become 
intensely  heated.  This  atmosphere  must  act  on  the  nucleus  in  the 
same  way  as  the  photosphere  acts  upon  it ;  the  nucleus  must  likewise 
become  heated  to  the  point  of  incandescence.  It  must  therefore 
give  otf  light  and  heat ;  for  all  bodies  begin  to  glow  at  the  same  tem¬ 
perature.’  {Kirchhoff.  Researches,  Sfc.,  pp.  25,  26.) 

Our  author  then  proceeds  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of 
the  solar  spots  by  the  supposition  of  two  superimposed  layers 
of  clouds  being  formed  in  the  solar  atmosphere.  One  of  these, 
being  dense  and  near  the  sun’s  surface,  docs  not  allow  the  light 
of  the  underlying  portion  of  the  sun  to  pass,  and  forms  the 
nucleus  of  the  spot ;  whilst  the  other,  being  produced  at  a  higher 
elevation,  is  less  dense,  and  fonns  what  we  term  the  penumbra. 

It  is  unfortunate  for  Kirchhoff ’s  theory^  that  the  unanimous 
verdict  of  all  who  have  examined  these  singular  phenomena  is 
in  favour  of  their  being  funnel-shaped  depressions.  Precon¬ 
ceived  notions  have,  however,  so  powerful  an  influence  over  the 
mind,  and  it  is  so  difficult  to  obtain  a  truthful  estimate  of 
relative  depression  and  elevation  at  such  distances,  that  we  are 
willing  to  believe  that  astronomers  may  possibly  be  mistaken  in 
their  views  on  this  subject.  There  is,  however,  one  method  of 
observation  which  would  seem  qualified  to  settle  the  disputed 
question.  If  the  astronomers’  view  of  the  construction  of  the 
spots  is  correct,  the  dark  nucleus  never  can  be  seen  beyond  the 
penumbra,  when  the  spot  moves  round  towards  the  sun’s  limb. 
On  KirchhofTs  view  such  a  separation  of  the  two  clouds  forming 
nucleus  and  penumbra  is  perfectly  possible,  and  when  they 
have  nearly  reached  the  edge  of  the  sun’s  disc,  we  ought  to  see 
the  dark  cloud  below,  and  separate  from  the  upper  one.  Such 
a  separation,  how'ever,  has  not  been  noticed,  and  on  the  other 
hand  we  may  adduce  the  following  observation  of  Sir  William 
Ilerschel  as  leading  to  a  directly  opposite  conclusion:  — 

‘Oct.  13,  1794. — The  spot  in  the  sun,  I  observed  yesterday,  is 
drawn  so  near  the  margin,  that  the  elevated  side  of  the  following 
part  of  it  hides  all  the  black  ground,  and  still  leaves  the  cavity 
visible,  so  that  the  depression  of  the  black  spots  and  the  elevation  of 
the  faculm  are  equally  evident.’ 

The  more  the  question  of  the  physical  constitution  of  the  sun 
is  considered,  the  more  does  it  appear  that  we  have  no  right  to 
make  up  our  minds  concerning  it,  either  in  one  way  or  the  other. 
Seeing  how  little  is  really  known  about  the  matter,  with  the 
true  spirit  of  scientific  inquirers,  we  hold  ourselves  open  to 
conviction  as  soon  as  satisfactory  evidence  shall  be  brought 
forward.  The  singular  observations  first  made  by  Mr.  James 
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Xasmyth*,  a  few  months  ago,  concerning  the  physical  condition 
of  the  sun’s  surface — observations  so  novel  that  astronomers 
were  loth  to  receive  them  as  facts  until  they  were  confirmed  by 
other  observers  —  need  only  to  be  mentioned  in  order  to  show 
that  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  uphold  any  theory  whatever  of 
the  physical  constitution  of  our  great  luminary.  Mr.  Nasmyth 
asserts,  and  his  assertion  has  been  confirmed  by  the  subsequent 
observations  of  more  than  one  competent  observer,  that  the  well- 
known  mottled  appearance  which  the  surface  of  the  sun  exhibits 
is  due  to  the  presence  of  ‘  willow-leaf-shaped  ’  luminous  bodies, 
which,  interlacing  as  it  were,  cover  the  whole  surface  of  the 
sun.  These  most  singular  forms  can  be  well  observed,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Nasmyth,  in  the  ‘  bridges  ’  or  streaks  of  light  which 
cross  the  dark  spots,  and  they  are  there  seen  to  move  with  an 
astonishing  velocity.  Imagination  itself  falls  to  give  us  the 
slightest  clue  to  the  probable  constitution  of  these  most  recent 
of  astronomical  novelties ! 

The  beautiful  red  prominences  seen  projecting  from  the  sun’s 
disk  during  a  total  solar  eclipse,  and  reaching  to  a  height  of 
40,000  miles  above  the  sun’s  visible  surface,  are  likewise  objects 
whose  existence  cannot  be  reconciled  with  any  of  the  proposed 
theories  of  the  sun’s  structure.  Thanks  to  Mr.  De  la  Rue, 
we  have  attained  some  knowledge  concerning  these  wonderful 
flames,  as,  by  the  help  of  photography,  this  gentleman  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  proving  that  the  prominences  really  belong  to  the 
sun,  and  are  not  caused  in  any  way  by  the  light  passing  over 
the  interposed  surface  of  the  moon,  as  was  by  some  imagined. 

In  considering  the  subject  of  solar  chemistry,  or  indeed  of 
any  other  novel  branch  of  science,  we  cannot  be  too  frequently 
reminded  of  the  incompleteness  of  our  knowledge.  This  is 
especially  the  case  with  reference  to  the  subject  to  w'hich  we 
have  now  directed  the  attention  of  our  readers.  But  although 
the  results  of  these  agencies  are  still  very  imperfect,  and  leave 
ample  space  for  the  labours  of  future  investigators,  yet  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  this  new  method  of  analysis  is  at  once  so  original 
and  so  important,  that  W'e  do  not  hesitate  to  rank  it  among  the 
greatest  achievements  of  science  in  this  age,  and  we  await  with 
great  curiosity  its  further  application. 

*  Memoirs  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Man¬ 
chester.  3rd  Series,  vol.  i.  p.  407. 
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Art.  II. —  1.  Herculanensium  Voluminum  quce  supersunt. 
V0I3.  I. — XI.  Fol.  Neai>oU:  1793 — 1855. 

2.  Herculanensium  Voluminum  P.  I. — II.  Sumptibus  Ty- 
pogr.  Clarendon,  lithographice  excudebat  N.  WuiTTOCK. 
Oxonii :  1824-5. 

3.  Epicuri  Fragmenta,  Lihrorum  II.  et  XL  in  Voll.  Papyraceis 
ex  Ilerculano  erutis  reperta,  probahiliter  restituta,  ex  Tonio 
secundo  Voll.  Hercul.  cmendatius  edidit  J.  C.  OuELLlus. 
8vo.  Lipsiac:  1818. 

4.  Philodemi  ITept  ’PTjropucrjs,  ex  Ilerculanensi  Papyro  restituit, 
Latinii  vertit,  el  Dissertalionibus  auxit  E.  Gros.  Parisiis; 
1840. 

5.  Pheedri  Epicurei,  vulgo  Anonymi  Ilerculanensis,  De  Natura 
Deorum.  A  CllRlSTiANO  Petersen.  Haniburgi :  1833. 

6.  Philodemi  de  Vitiis  Liber  Decimus.  Ad  Vol.  Hercul. 
exemplar  Neapolitanum  et  Oxoniense  distinxit,  supplevit, 
illustravit,  Hermannus  Sauppius.  Lipsiae;  1853. 

7.  Philodem's  Abhandlungen  uber  die  Ilaushaltung  und  uher 
den  Ilochmuth ;  und  Theophrast's  Ilaushaltung  und  Cha- 
ructerbilder.  Grieclilsh  und  Deutsch  von  J.  A.  Hartuxg. 
Leipzig:  1857. 

8.  Herculanensium  Voluminum  qua:  supersunt.  Collectio  altera. 
Tomi  I.  Fasciculus  I.  Complectens  Philodemi  Hepl  Kaximv 
KUL  dvTiKsifjJpoiv  dpsToiv  et  Hfpt  Opygs.  Publicazione  eseguita, 
con  Approvazione  del  Ministero  dTstruzione  Pubblica,  dal 
Consiglio  di  Hirezione  del  JMuseo  Nazionale  e  degli  Scavi  di 
Antichitd.  Neapoli:  1861. 

9.  Herculanensium  Voluminum  quce  supersunt.  Collectio  altera. 
Tom.  I.  Fascic.  II. — V.  Keapoli:  1862. 

T  F  the  value  of  a  \rork  could  in  any  degree  be  estimated  by 
the  length  of  time  occupied  in  its  production,  the  *  Volumina 
‘  Herculanensia’  might  lay  claim  to  one  of  the  very  highest 
places  in  literature.  ISIore  than  a  century  has  elapsed  since  it 
■was  first  undertaken.  It  has  descended  as  an  heirloom  through 
three  or  four  generations  of  editors.  It  has  maintained  its 
feeble  vitality  through  as  many  revolutions  and  counter-revolu¬ 
tions.  Its  successive  volumes  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
intervals  which  might  almost  make  up  an  ordinary  literary 
life;  and,  if  the  work  were  to  continue  at  the  same  rate  of 
progress  which  has  been  heretofore  maintained,  the  materials 
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still  remaining  to  be  explored  might,  to  judge  by  their  re¬ 
ported  number,  be  expected  to  occupy  at  least  three  or  four 
centuries  in  the  process  of  publication. 

And  yet  few  works  have  ever  been  taken  up  with  more  pas¬ 
sionate  enthusiasm,  or  looked  forward  to  with  livelier  anticipa¬ 
tion.  The  Herculanean  Papyri,  when  the  practicability  of 
their  decipherment  was  first  seriously  suggested,  were  confi¬ 
dently  regarded  as  a  wholesale  repertory  of  the  lost  literature  of 
the  ancients.  The  discovery  occurred  just  at  a  time  when  the 
learned  had  become  fully  and  finally  satisfied  as  to  the  extent 
and  the  hopelessness  of  the  losses  which  were  deplored  in  every 
department  of  ancient  learning.  Most  of  the  great  libraries  of 
the  world  had  been  submitted  to  a  searching  examination, 
stretching  back  from  the  ‘  Iter  Italicum  ’  of  JNIontfaucon  to 
the  day  when  Enocho  d’Ascolo  set  forth  on  his  memorable 
tour  of  exploration,  armed  with  the  authority  of  Nicholas 
V.,  commanding  all  librarians  and  heads  of  religious  houses, 
under  the  censure  of  the  Church,  to  lay  open  their  literary 
stores  to  his  inspection.  During  this  wide  interval,  four  or  five 
successive  generations  of  gleaners  had  visited  every  spot  which 
seemed  to  promise  a  chance  of  success.  All  the  then  known 
sources  of  classical  literature  had  thus  been  drained  to  the 
utmost ;  nor  had  men  yet  begun  to  think  of  those  which  have 
since  been  so  sedulously  turned  to  account;  of  the  precious  hoards 
which  remained  mouldering  in  the  unvisited  monasteries  of  the 
Levant,  or  the  still  more  unsuspected  treasures  which  lay  hidden 
under  their  very  eyes,  in  the  pilimpsest  manuscripts  of  the 
libraries  of  Europe.  In  one  word,  it  was  just  in  the  crisis 
when,  at  the  close  of  what  seemed  to  have  been  a  completely 
exhaustive  search,  the  scholars  of  the  eighteenth  century  had 
reluctantly  resigned  themselves  to  a  loss  which  appeared  utterly 
irreparable,  that  the  discovery  of  the  Papyri  of  Hercula¬ 
neum  renewed,’  in  a  most  exaggerated  form,  the  hopes  which 
had  lately  seemed  extinguished  for  ever.  The  news  was  hailed 
as  a  second  revival  of  letters.  It  appeared  impossible  that, 
in  a  collection  so  extensive,  eomprising  nearly  two  thousand 
manuscripts,  there  should  not  be  found  a  considerable  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  still  missing  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome.  The 
*  very  site  of  the  discovery  seemed  itself  pregnant  of  promise. 
The  eity  of  Herculaneum,  a  Greek  colony  on  Roman  soil, 
appeared  to  unite  in  itself  the  advantages  of  both  countries.  A 
collection  so  considerable,  and  formed  upon  ground  so  appa¬ 
rently  neutral,  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  contain  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  best  authors  of  both  literatures  ;  and,  although  it 
was  too  much  to  hope  that  every  gap  would  be  satisfactorily 
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filled  up,  yet  even  the  least  sanguine  might  reckon  upon  a 
large  contribution.  Many  works,  no  doubt,  must  still  be  found 
wanting ;  but  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  it  should  prove  that 
the  authors  missing  in  the  library  of  the  Herculanean  collector 
were  precisely  the  same  which  had  hitherto  escaped  the  research 
of  modern  classical  explorers  in  every  other  quarter.  AVhere, 
more  naturally  than  in  the  library  of  a  scholar  of  this  luxurious 
city,  might  it  be  hoped  to  recover  the  long-lost  Menander,  and 
the  other  masters  of  Greek  comedy  ?  Could  anything  seem  more 
unlikely  than  that,  among  the  many  hundred  volumes  of  such 
a  collection,  there  should  not  turn  up  a  few  at  least  out  of  the 
many  missing  plays  of  the  great  tragedians,  Euripides,  Sopho¬ 
cles,  and  iEschylus — some  contribution  to  our  scanty  store  of 
Greek  comedy — a  few  additional  plays  of  the  sadly  mutilated 
Aristophanes,  or  some  specimens  of  his  utterly  unknown  fellow 
poets,  Eupolis,  Cratinus,  Crates,  or  Teleclides  ?  Surely,  too, 
the  historical  student  might  calculate  on  the  recovery  of  many 
important  materials,  wherewith  to  fill  up  the  ‘  hiatus  valde 
‘deflendus’in  the  series  of  Greek  writers  on  Roman  history, 
Polybius,  Dion,  Dionysius,  and  their  continuators  ;  and,  if  such 
were  tho  ac^ioipations  as  to  the  Greek  writers,  how  much  more 
confidently  were  the  papyri  looked  forward  to  for  the  lost  trea¬ 
sures  of  Latin  literature — for  the  missing  decades  of  Livy,  the 
lost  books  of  the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  the  dramas  of  Plautus  and 
other  I^atin  imitators  of  Greek  comedy,  the  philological  treatises 
of  Varro  ;  and,  above  all,  the  long-regretted  poems  of  Varius, 
the  superior,  as  an  epic  poet,  if  we  may  believe  Horace,  even 
of  Virgil  himself — 

‘  forte  epos  acer 
Ut  nemo  Varius  ducit!’ 

The  issue  of  all  these  high  hopes  is  well  known.  Not  only 
did  the  papyri  prove  to  be  in  a  state  of  mutilation  far  beyond 
what  had  been  anticipated,  but  the  character  of  the  collection 
itself  utterly  disappointed  the  expectations  which  had  been 
formed  as  to  its  extent,  its  variety,  and  its  value.  In  general 
literature,  whether  Greek  or  Latin,  it  proved  a  complete  blank. 
Not  a  single  one  of  the  longed-for  authors  appeared  among  its 
remains ;  hardly  even  a  single  fragment  of  their  writings.  It 
was  found  to  be  a  class  collection,  in  the  narrowest  sense  of  the 
phrase,  its  contents  being  exclusively  philosophical,  and,  indeed, 
confined  to  one  particular  school  of  philosophy — the  Epicurean; 
and  the  authors  being  for  the  most  part  entirely  unknown, 
except  as  members  of  one  of  the  least  literary  of  the  philoso¬ 
phical  sects  of  antiquity. 

This  mortifying  failure  was,  of  course,  followed  by  a  reaction. 
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and  it  even  led  to  an  excessive  depreciation  of  what  was  actually- 
found.  The  experiment  too,  even  such  as  it  was,  began  inaus- 
piciously.  The  treatises  of  Philodemus  on  Music,  on  Rhetoric, 
and  on  Vices,  which  ushered  in  the  series  of  ‘  Volumina  Hercu- 
‘  lanensia,’  were  almost  unanimously  denounced  as  dull  and 
uninteresting  commonplaces,  utterly  without  value  in  them¬ 
selves,  and  equally  without  promise  of  value  in  the  publication 
which  they  inaugurated.  They  attracted  little  notice,  even  from 
the  professional  scholars  of  the  period ;  and  although  the  collec¬ 
tion  continued,  during  upwards  of  sixty  years,  slowly  to  advance, 
till  it  reached  its  eleventh  volume,  and  has  recently  been  re¬ 
sumed  in  an  altered  form,  which,  as  it  comprises  only  the 
engraved  .fac-slmile  of  the  text,  and  thus  dispenses  with  the 
tedious  and  difficult  labours  of  the  editor,  translator,  and  com¬ 
mentator,  may  be  expected  to  proceed  with  greater  rapidity,  yet, 
with  a  few  exceptions  to  which  we  shall  presently  refer,  the 
later  works  have  been  received  by  the  general  public  with  the 
same  indifference. 

In  no  country  was  the  reaction  more  marked,  and  in  none 
has  it  been  of  longer  duration,  than  in  England.  Much  interest 
had  been  taken  by  the  Regent,  Prince  of  Wales,  in  the  experi¬ 
ments  for  unrolling  and  deciphering  the  papyri ;  and  very  con¬ 
siderable  sums,  not  only  of  public  money,  hut  also  from  his  own 
private  purse,  had  been  expended  by  his  order  in  their  prosecu¬ 
tion,  both  in  Naples  and  at  home.  The  result  was  regarded  as 
a  miserable  failure,  and  the  attempt  was  allowed  to  fall  hopeless 
to  the  ground.  Two  volumes,  it  is  true,  of  the  deciphered 
papyri  presented  to  the  Prince,  were  issued  from  the  Clarendon 
Press  at  Oxford ;  but  the  production  of  these  volumes  w-as  a 
mere  mechanical  operation  of  printing,  without  the  slightest 
expenditure  of  literary  labour,  even  of  the  humblest  rank.  The 
Oxford  volumes  consist  barely  of  a  lithographic  fac-simile  of 
the  deciphered  papyri,  without  translation,  without  commen¬ 
tary,  without  even  a  transcript  in  cursive  Greek  letters;  and  in 
the  notice  which  we*  devoted  to  the  work  on  its  first  appear¬ 
ance,  we  could  not  help  unfavourably  contrasting  the  indolence 
or  indifference  of  our  own  university  in  the  getting  up  of  that 
portion  of  the  papyri  which  fell  to  its  lot,  with  the  diligence  of  the 
Neapolitan  literati,  and  the  copious,  and  indeed  over-minute, 
illustrations  which  they  had  lavished  on  the  volumes  produced 
by  them.  Beyond  this  meagre  and  unscholarlike  publication, 
and  a  few  critical  essays  and  notices  in  the  various  learned 
journals  of  the  time,  the  Herculanean  Papyri  can  hardly  be  said 
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to  have  received  any  attention  in  England.  It  has  not  been  so 
abroad,  especially  in  Germany.  It  reminds  one  of  the  chances 
of  which  the  gold-seekers  of  California  and  Australia  present  so 
many  examples.  The  first  rush  of  eager  adventurers,  who  had 
entered  upon  the  work  with  visions  of  easy  and  rapid  enrichment, 
expecting  to  gather  gold-dust  in  handfuls  from  every  gully,  and 
to  pick  up  nuggets  at  every  stroke  of  the  mining-tool,  shrink 
away  in  disappointment  and  disgust  from  the  rough  realities 
which  they  encounter  —  from  the  weary  mounds  of  clay 
turned  over  in  vain  —  from  the  blank  masses  of  intractable 
quartz,  and  from  the  irksome  and  precarious  process,  through 
which  alone  these  unpromising  materials  can  be  made  to  yield 
up  the  treasure  which  they  hold  ;  and  thus  leave  to  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  patient  and  plodding  workers  by  whom  they  are  suc¬ 
ceeded,  the  golden  rewards  whose  presence  they  themselves 
failed  to  recognise.  So  it  has  been  with  our  fastidious  scholar?, 
as  regards  the  literary  remains  of  Herculaneum.  Once  baulked 
of  the  high  hopes  with  which  they  had  indulged  their  fancy — 
only  meeting,  in  place  of  the  great  masters  of  ancient  learning 
for  whom  they  had  looked,  a  weary  succession  of  unknown  or 
undistinguished  names,  they  hastily  abandoned,  not  alone  the 
search  itself,  but  even  the  examination  of  the  fragments  brought 
to  light  by  foreign  explorers.  The  English  issue  of  ‘  Volumina 
‘  Herculanensia’  began  and  ended  with  the  two  small  volumes 
printed  at  the  Clarendon  Press,  nearly  forty  years  ago ;  and  it 
has  been  left  entirely  to  the  scholars  of  Germany  and  France  to 
turn  to  account  the  labours  of  the  Neapolitan  editors,  by  re- 
editing,  annotating,  and  criticising  the  contents  of  the  succession 
of  folios  which  have  appeared  at  Naples  during  the  interval. 
The  array  of  titles  at  the  head  of  this  paper  will  show  that  a 
good  deal  has  been  done,  as  well  in  the  way  of  original  publica¬ 
tion  as  of  critical  re-editing;  and,  referring  back  to  our  Last 
notice  of  the  papyri,  w'e  purpose  to  lay  before  the  reader  a  brief 
account  of  the  progress  since  that  date,  and  of  the  present  con¬ 
dition  of  this  once  hopeful  undertaking. 

We  shall  first  briefly  detail  as  well  what  has  been  done  by  the 
original  Neapolitan  editors,  as  what  is  proposed  by  the  eminent 
scholars  who  have  recently  undertaken  to  continue  the  work  in 
a  new  series ;  and  we  shall  then  proceed  to  an  account  of  the 
separate  publications  to  which  the  Neapolitan  text  has  given 
occasion. 

A  taint  of  procrastination,  the  result  of  excessive  minuteness 
of  detail,  appears  to  have  infected  the  undertaking  from  its 
very  commencement.  The  very  first  of  the  long  series  of 
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scholars  through  whose  hands  it  has  come  down  to  us,  the 
learned  Mgr.  Bayardi,  devoted  no  fewer  than  five  quarto 
volumes  to  preliminaries  connected  with  the  name  and  history 
of  the  city  !  The  catalogue  of  Herculanean  antiquities  which 
he  drew  up  by  order  of  the  king  is  a  curious  monument  of 
erudite  trivialities ;  and  a  witty  epigram  which  w’as  composed 
on  the  occasion  of  its  publication,  can  hardly  be  said  to  exag¬ 
gerate  the  learned  obscurity  in  which,  by  excessive  detail  and 
endless  digression,  he  has  contrived  to  bury  the  very  facts  which 
he  desired  to  illustrate  : 

‘  Ilerculea  urbs  quondam  saevis  oppressa  ruinis, 

Et  terras  vastis  abdita  visceribus, 

Ma^rnanimi  Regis  jussu  jam  prodit  in  auras, 

Raraque  tot  profert  quas  latuere  prius. 

Miramur  signa  ac  pictas  spirare  figuras, 

Priscorum  doctas  artificumque  manus. 

Sed  quam  non  motus  terras  valuere  nec  ignes 
Perdere,  scriptoria  pngina  dira  valet ! 

En  iteruni  tetris  misere  tot  mersa  ruinis, 

Bajardi  in  libro  tota  sepulta  jacet!' 

A  Royal  Academy  was  founded  in  1756,  expressly  for  the 
illustration  of  the  Herculanean  antiquities,  and  the  publication 
of  its  literary  remains ;  but  although  almost  all  the  eminent 
academicians,  Rosini,  Mazzocchi,  Ignarra,  Baffi,  and  Federici, 
had  a  share  in  the  preparation  of  the  first  volume  of  the  series, 
nearly  forty  years  elapsed  before  it  made  its  appearance  in  1793. 
The  ‘  Dissertatio  Isagogica’  of  Rosini,  which  was  to  have  ushered 
in  the  collection,  was  not  published  till  four  years  later.  The 
second  volume  did  not  appear  till  1809;  and  it  is  separated  by 
a  still  wider  interval  from  the  third,  which  dates  so  late  as 
1827.  This  third  volume  had  actually  been  published  prior  to 
the  notice  of  the  collection  which  appeared  in  this  Journal  in 
December,  1828  ;  but,  owing  to  the  precariousness  and  iiTegu- 
larity  of  literary  intercourse  with  Naples  at  that  period,  it  had 
not  come  into  our  hands  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the 
article,  which,  in  consequence,  comprehends  only  the  first  and 
second  volumes  of  the  ‘  Volumina  Herculanensia.’ 

Although  separated  so  far  from  the  first  volume,  the  third  like¬ 
wise  w’as  ])ublished  under  the  editorial  superintendence  of  Carlo 
Rosini.  Soon  afterwards,  however,  Rosini  was  succeeded  in 
the  jK)st  which  he  had  so  long  occupied,  as  head  of  the  Papyrus 
Commission,  by  his  pupil,  Angelo  Scotti,  a  native  of  the  island 
of  Procida,  who  had  been  proftssor  of  Palaeography  in  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Naples,  and  preceptor  of  the  Duke  of  Calabria,  after¬ 
wards  Ferdinand  II.  He  was  assisted  in  his  labours  as  editor 
and  commentator  by  several  of  his  fellow  academicians,  and 
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especially  by  Antonio  Ottaviani,  the  translator  and  commen¬ 
tator  of  Polystratus’s  treatise  ‘  De  temerario  Contemptu,’  in  the 
fourth  volume,  which  was  printed  in  1832.  The  fifth  was 
divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  appeared  in  1835 ;  but,  owing 
to  some  difficulties  which  arose  in  the  progi'ess  of  the  printing 
or  deciphering  of  the  second  part,  its  publication  was  delayed 
until  1843  ;  so  that  this  portion  of  the  fifth  volume  is  posterior 
in  date  to  the  sixth  volume,  which  appeared  in  1839.  For  a 
similar  reason  the  seventh  volume,  although  the  fac-simile  plates 
have  long  been  engraved,  and  the  translation  and  commentary 
in  great  part  completed,  still  remains  unpublished.  The  rest, 
as  far  as  the  eleventh,  have  appeared  in  regular  order ;  the  eighth 
in  1844,  the  ninth  in  1848,  the  tenth  in  1850,  and  the  eleventh  in 
1855;  since  which  date  no  addition  had  been  made  to  the  series 
until  the  recent  change  in  the  government  of  Southern  Italy.  The 
new  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  issued  a  commission,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Prince  di  Sangiorgio,  and  including  the 
eminent  antiquarians  and  scholars  Cavaliere  Minervini  and  Signor 
Fiorelli,  one  of  whose  first  duties  was  to  examine  and  report 
upon  the  condition  and  prosjtects  of  an  undertaking  which  had 
so  long  engaged  and  interested  the  literary  world.  The  report 
of  this  Commission  was  such  as  to  lead  to  a  total  change  in  the 
plan  of  publishing  the  papyri.  It  was  found  that  the  prepa¬ 
rations  for  the  continuation  of  the  work  under  the  late  govern¬ 
ment  were  in  a^  very  forward  state,  and  that  in  one  department 
especially  —  that  of  the  engraved  fac-simile  plates  —  no  fewer 
than  two  thousand  columns  were  already  ready  for  press ;  but 
that  in  very  few  cases  had  the  accompanying  translation  and 
commentary  been  completed ;  even  that  of  the  long-delayed 
seventh  volume  being  still  in  an  unfinished  state.  Hence,  to 
continue  the  work  with  translation  and  commentary,  as  origi¬ 
nally  projected,  would  be  to  delay,  almost  indefinitely,  the 
appeai'ance  of  the  long-expected  volumes.  The  Commission, 
therefore,  advised  that,  relinquishing  the  ambitious  and  erudite 
plan  in  which  the  work  was  originally  undertoken,  the  govern¬ 
ment  should  follow  the  more  humble  example  which  was  set  by 
the  University  of  Oxford  in  1824 — 5,  and  should  be  content 
with  giving  to  the  public  the  mere  fac-similes  of  the  papyri, 
leaving  to  the  learned  throughout  Europe  the  labour,  as  well  as 
the  honour,  of  translating,  interpreting,  and  criticising  the  text. 
After  some  consideration  this  suggestion  was  adopted. 

The  present  issue,  therefore,  of  the  ‘  Herculanensia  Volumina  ’ 
appears  in  a  new  series,  the  first  volume  of  which  has  just  been 
completed.  It  is  entirely  independent  of  the  earlier  collection : 
but  as  that  collection  is  at  present  imperfect  (the  seventh 
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volume,  as  we  saw,  being  still  unpublished),  the  new  editors 
have  charged  themselves  with  the  duty  of  supplying  this  hiatus. 
The  seventh  volume  of  the  old  series  was  to  have  contained  the 
celebrated  treatise  IIspl  Eu<re/Setas,  with  a  translation  and  com¬ 
mentary  by  the  Cavaliere  Quaranta ;  and  as  the  advanced  years 
and  enfeebled  health  of  this  gentleman  preclude  all  hope  of  its 
early  completion,  the  editors  have  resolved  to  substitute  another 
work  for  the  Hepl  Evas^eias,  as  the  seventh  volume  of  the 
original  collection.  The  work  selected  for  this  purpose  is  a 
further  portion  of  Philodeinus’s  ‘  Treatise  on  Rhetoric,’  some 
books  of  which  treatise  had  already  appeared.  Another  volume 
of  it  had  been  left  by  the  old  editors  in  a  state  of  complete 
pre[)aration  for  the  press,  the  translation  and  commentary  having 
been  executed  with  great  care  by  the  late  Salvatore  Cirillo, 
exactly  on  the  same  plan  with  that  of  the  earlier  volumes. 
This  work,  accordingly,  will  be  issued  in  a  short  time  as  the 
seventh  volume  of  the  first  series ;  and,  should  the  Ilepl  Euo-e- 
fiiias  of  Cavaliere  Quaranta  be  hereafter  completed/  it  will  be 
printed  as  a  twelfth  and  concluding  volume  of  the  same  series. 

We  shall  speak  in  detail  hereafter  of  the  contents  of  these 
several  volumes.  For  the  present  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that, 
with  the  exception  of  a  fragment  of  a  Latin  hexameter  poem  on 
the  battle  of  Actium,  the  works  recovered  are  entirely  Greek, 
and  comprise  fragments,  more  or  less  extensive,  of  several 
authors,  all  of  the  Epicurean  school,  including  some  portions  of 
one  of  the  works  of  the  great  master  himself.  The  other 
Epicurean  writers  are  Metrodorus,  Phaedrus,  Polystratus,  and, 
above  all,  Philodemus,  who  is  by  far  the  most  voluminous  of  the 
entire,  as  well  as  the  most  miscellaneous  in  the  selection  of  his 
subjects. 

Very  few  words  must  suffice  for  the  volume  of  the  new  series 
just  issued.  It  consists  mainly  of  fragments  of  the  same  Philo¬ 
demus  so  many  of  whose  works  had  already  turned  up  in  the 
earlier  publication.  The  greater  part  of  the  new  volume  is 
occupied  with  what  evidently  formed  a  portion  of  Philodemus’s 
work  Ilept  KaxtW;  viz.  fragments  of  a  *  Treatise  on  Anger,’ 
and  of  another  ‘  On  Flattery.’  These  are  followed  by  scraps 
from  his  work  entitled  Tlpar/fiaTeiai,  and  from  two  other  works, 
of  which  the  authors,  and  even  the  titles,  are  unknown.  The 
volume  consists  barely  of  the  fac-simile  engraving  of  the 
papyrus,  without  translation  or  notes,  and  even  without 
a  reprint  of  the  text  in  ordinary  Greek  characters ;  and  we 
must  conl'ess  that,  whether  we  consider  the  dreary  nature  of  its 
contents,  or  the  absence  of  the  extrinsic  graces  which  a  learned 
.and  ingenious  editor  can  lend  even  to  an  unpromising  subject. 
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we  fear  it  is  not  likely  to  render  the  study  of  the  papyri  more 
popular.  At  the  same  time  we  cannot,  under  all  the  circum¬ 
stances,  doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  course  which,  as  we  learn  from 
the  preface  of  the  learned  editor,  Cav.  Minervini,  the  editors  have 
resolved  to  pursue.  The  plates  being  already  prepared  for  the 
press,  it  is  plain  that  the  course  most  advantageous  for  the 
general  interests  of  literature  is  to  throw  them  open  to  the 
insj)ection  and  criticism  of  the  learned  world,  and  to  leave 
to  individuals  the  selection  of  such  portions  among  them 
as  may  appear  to  deserve  more  sjjecial  editorial  care.  The 
general  scholar  must  await  the  leisure  or  the  enterprise  of 
those  patient  and  industrious  critics,  who  like  Petermann, 
Sclibtnann,  Sauppe,  and  Gros,  will  find  time  and  mean?  to  throw 
this  raw  material  into  a  form  better  suited  to  the  general  capacity, 
even  if  they  cannot  hope  to  render  it  perfectly  attractive  to  the 
general  taste. 

Such  is  a  summary  of  nearly  a  century’s  work  at  Naples. 
In  the  original  publication  of  the  papyri  nothing  whatever  has 
been  done  elsewhere,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  papyrus, 

‘  De  Natura  Deorum,’  inserted  in  Mr.  Drummond’s  *  llercula- 
‘  nensla,’  and  the  two  octavo  volumes  of  lithographed  facsimiles 
printed  at  the  Clarendon  Press,  Oxford,  and  already  noticed  in 
this  journal. 

But  a  considemble  amount  of  criticism  has  been  bestowed, 
especially  in  Germany,  on  the  texts  of  the  Neapolitan  and  Ox¬ 
ford  editors ;  and  several  of  the  works  contained  in  the  general 
collection  have  been  republished  in  France  and  Germany,  with 
special  commentaries  and  dissertations.  In  Germany,  indeed, 
the  progress  of  the  work  has  been  observed  with  more  interest 
than  in  any  other  country.  One  of  the  very  earliest  of  European 
scholars  who  called  attention  to  the  value  of  the  discovery  was 
John  AVinkelmann.  The  first  to  submit  its  results  to  the  cri¬ 
tical  scrutiny  of  the  general  w’orld  of  letters  by  separate  republi¬ 
cation,  was  Christian  Gottlieb  von  Murr,  of  Nuremberg;  and 
we  shall  see  that  the  most  learned  and  industrious  of  the  more 
recent  critics  and  editors  of  the  papyri  have  been  of  the  same 
country. 

For  a  time,  it  is  true,  our  own  country  yielded  to  no  other  in 
activity  and  zeal  for  the  furtherance  of  the  undertsiking,  and 
especially  for  the  prosecution  of  the  various  experiments  to 
which  the  papyri  have  been  submitted  for  decipherment.  Soon 
after  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  at  Naples,  an  offer  was 
made  to  the  Neapolitan  Government  by  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
afterwards  George  IV.,  to  take  upon  himself  the  expense  of 
deciphering  and  publishing  a  certain  proportion  of  the  papyri. 
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It  would  be  out  of  place  to  re-open  in  detail  the  history  of  this 
transaction,  which  led  to  many  misunderstandings,  and  is  still 
involved  in  some  mystery.  The  results  alone  are  of  real  im¬ 
portance  ;  and  it  will  be  enough  to  say  that  in  the  year  1 800, 
the  Prince’s  chaplain,  the  Rev.  !Mr.  Hayter,  was  appointed 
to  the  work,  and  entered  upon  it  with  vigour  at  Naples  in  the 
end  of  the  following  year.  Under  the  impulse  given  by  him 
the  work  proceeded  vigorously.  Up  to  the  time  of  his  arrival 
but  eighteen  manuscripts  had  been  deciphered.  Before  1806 
nearly  two  hundred  were,  wholly  or  in  part,  unrolled  under 
his  auspices. 

But  on  the  occupation  of  Naples  by  the  French  in  this  year, 
when  the  Bourbon  Court  withdrew  to  Palermo,  Mr.  Hayter 
was  compelled  to  share  their  flight.  By  some  unexplained  mis- 
arrangement,  the  papyri  were  all  left  behind  at  Naples,  and  the 
facsimile  copies  of  those  which  had  been  unrolled  remained  in 
the  hands  of  the  Neapolitan  Government  in  Palermo.  A  serious 
misunderstanding  seems  to  have  arisen  as  to  the  right  of  property 
in  these  copies ;  but  after  some  time  they  were  placed  in  the 
charge  of  the  British  Legation,  and  were  ultimately  forwarded 
to  the  Prince  of  ^Vales  for  publication  in  England.  The  frag¬ 
ment  ‘  De  Natura  Deorum,’  printed,  as  the  first  fruit  of  the 
enterprise,  in  the  ‘  Herculanensia’  (1810)  of  Sir  William  Drum¬ 
mond  and  Mr.  Walpole,  is  one  of  these  manuscripts.  They  were 
ultimately  presented  to  the  U ni versity  of  Oxford.  Meanwhile  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  induced,  by  the  confident  representations 
of  a  German  palaeographer.  Dr.  Sickler,  of  Hildburghausen,  to 
submit  to  his  experiments  some  of  the  papyri  which  had  been 
presented  by  the  Neapolitan  Government.  Dr.  Sickler  proved  to 
be  an  incapable  pretender ;  and  the  result  of  this  ill-considered 
proceeding  was,  not  merely  a  loss  of  many  hundred  pounds,  but 
the  complete  destruction  of  some  of  the  best  preserved  and  most 
promising  among  the  papyri.  Another  attempt,  based  upon  a 
different  view  of  the  chemical  condition  of  the  papyri  from  that 
which  had  before  prevailed,  was  made  in  1818,  when  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  having  first  submitted  to  a  lengthened  exami¬ 
nation  the  rolls  which  were  within  reach  in  England,  was  com¬ 
missioned  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  proceed  to  Naples  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  a  wider  field  for  the  completion  of  his 
experiments.  Regarding  as  entirely  erroneous  the  popular 
notion  which  ascribed  the  charred  appearance  of  the  rolls  to  the 
action  of  fire.  Sir  Humphry  was  of  opinion  that  the  condition 
in  which  they  are  now  found,  but  which  is  by  no  means  uniform 
in  them  all,  is  attributable  solely  to  a  gradual  process  of  decom¬ 
position,  more  or  less  complete.  His  researches  and  experi- 
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ments  maJe  on  the  spot  confirmed  him  in  this  view.  The  sub¬ 
stance  of  his  lengthened  and  elaborate  report  may  be  condensed 
into  a  few  statements ;  —  that  the  part  of  Herculaneum  in  which 
the  MSS.  were  found  was  untouched  by  actual  fire; — that  it 
lay  under  a  compact  mass  of  mingled  ashes,  sand,  dust,  stones, 
and  other  volcanic  matter,  cemented  together  with  water,  pro¬ 
bably  in  a  boiling  state;  —  that  the  different  appearance  of  the 
several  classes  of  rolls,  some  of  which  are  loose,  and  of  a  deep 
chestnut  colour ;  some  black  and  close  in  their  folds,  but  yet 
easily  unrolled;  while  some  are  dense,  and  penetrated  with 
earthy  matter,  is  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  one  uni¬ 
form  agent,  such  as  fire; — that,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  just  what 
we  might  expect  as  the  effect,  under  various  circumstances,  of 
dccom{)osition,  such  as  takes  place  in  vegetable  substances  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  limited  operation  of  air  and  water ;  as,  for  instance, 
peat,  or  Bovey  coal; — that  similar  imperfect  carbonisation  has 
occurred  at  Pompeii,  without  the  action  of  fire; — that  the 
papyrus  of  the  loose  chestnut-coloured  rolls  may  be  supposed  to 
have  been  brought  to  that  condition  by  decomposition  resulting 
from  the  mere  action  of  air,  without  moisture  or  water;  —  that 
the  rolls  which  are  found  black,  but  which  unroll  easily,  were 
decomposed  by  moisture,  but  without  actual  percolation  of 
water ; — and  that  the  densely  compacted  rolls  were  probably 
acted  on  by  warm  water,  which  not  only  carried  earthy  matter 
into  the  folds  by  infiltration,  but  also  dissolved  the  starch  and 
gluten  of  the  papyrus,  and  the  glue  of  the  ink,  and  thus  solidi¬ 
fied  the  mass. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  nevertheless,  that  Sir  Humphry’s  expe¬ 
riments  added  little  to  the  results  previously  obtained.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  partially  unrolling  twenty-three  manuscripts ;  but 
upwards  of  a  hundred  others  jjroved  so  imperfect,  that  all  hope  of 
successful  manipulation  was  abandoned.  This  may  be  regarded 
as  the  last  serious  effort  on  a  large  scale  for  the  decipherment 
of  these  remains.  The  work  of  unrolling  still  proceeds ;  and 
the  present  Director  of  the  Museum,  Cavaliere  Minervini,  has 
added  much  to  its  interest  by  a  very  beautiful  arrangement  of 
the  unrolled  papyri,  which  enables  the  student  to  compare  them 
])age  by  page  with  the  published  fac-similes ;  but,  from  the 
condition  in  which  those  which  are  still  unopened  seem  to  be, 
we  fear  that  the  process  of  unrolling  must  be  looked  to,  rather  as 
an  exhibition  for  the  gratification  of  learned  curiosity  than  with 
the  real  hope  of  any  valuable  result.  The  number  of  rolls  ori¬ 
ginally  discovered  was  1696.  Of  these,  about  one-third  have 
either  been  operated  upon  on  the  spot  or  have  been  presented  to 
foreign  governments ;  but,  unhappily,  the  remaining  two-thirds 
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may  be  given  up  as  of  little  promise, — most  of  them  being  now 
in  such  a  state  of  mutilation  as  to  preclude  all  chance  of  rescu¬ 
ing  any  notable  portion  of  their  contents. 

No  further  experiment  was  undertaken  on  behalf  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales;  nor  has  any  English  scholar  attempted 
either  to  continue  the  course  of  original  publication  which 
was  begun  at  the  Clarendon  Press,  or  to  re-edit  critically  the 
contents  of  the  Oxford  volumes.  But  one  solitary  attempt, 
indeed,  has  been  made  to  turn  the  English  publications  from  the 
papyri  to  account ;  and  that  is  due,  not  to  any  of  our  own  scats 
of  learning,  but  to  one  of  the  second-rate  German  universities. 

It  is  to  Germany,  indeed,  almost  exclusively,  that  we  are 
indebted  for  all  that  has  been  done  (except  by  the  original 
Neapolitan  editors)  towards  the  critical  illustration  of  the 
papyri.  As  we  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the  principal  tf 
these  publications  hereafter,  it  will  be  enough  here  to  enumerate 
briefly  the  various  separate  German  editions  of  the  contents  of 
the  Neapolitan  volumes,  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  appeared. 
Murr’s  reprint  of  Philodemus’s  ‘De  Musica,’  in  1804,  has  been 
already  mentioned.  Two  years  later,  he  published  a  German 
translation  of  the  same  treatise,  with  additional  illustrations. 
The  fragments  of  the  heroic  Latin  j)oem  on  the  *  Battle  of  Ac- 
‘  tium,’  contained  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Naples  collection, 
were  critically  edited  at  Leipsig,  in  1814,  by  Professor  Kreissig. 
A  few  years  later  (1818),  Orelli  published  the  portions  of  ‘  Epi- 
‘curus  de  Natura’  which  were  contained  in  the  same  volume  of 
the  Naples  collection.  Professor  Gottling,  of  Jena,  printed,  in 
18.30,  the  fourth  book  of  Philodemus,  on  ‘  The  Vices,  and  the 
‘  Virtues  opposed  to  them.’  The  fragment,  ‘De  Natura  Deorum,’ 
which  was  included  in  Mr.  Drummond’s  ‘  Herculanensia,’  was  re¬ 
published  in  1833,  at  Hamburgh,  by  Professor  Petersen,  of  that 
city.  It  was  originally  published  as  ‘  of  an  unknown  author,’  and 
is  enumerated  as  such,  both  in  the  catalogue  of  the  papyri  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Oxford  volumes  and  in  another  catalogue  which  is 
given  by  the  Canon  de  Jorio  in  his  ‘  Description  of  the  Papyrus 
‘  Office ;  ’  but  M.  Petersen  makes  it  very  plain  that  the  author 
was  Phaidrus  the  Epicurean,  a  contemporary  and  friend  of 
Cicero,  on  whom  the  latter  has  drawn  largely  in  his  work,  ‘  De 
‘  Natura  Deorum.’  An  interesting  dissertation  on  Philodemus’s 
‘  De  Vitiis,’  by  Professor  Schdmann,  appeared  at  Greifswald  in 
1839;  but  the  next  reprint,  and  in  many  respects  the  most 
important  one,  of  the  papyri,  was  from  a  French  source,  and 
consisted  of  the  collected  fragments  of  Philodemus  on  ‘  Rhetoric,’ 
as  well  those  published  at  Oxford  as  those  contained  in  the 
Neapolitan  series.  The  editor  was  M.  E.  Gros,  and  the  work 
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was  printed  at  the  well-known  press  of  M.  Firmin  Didot,  from 
which  was  issued,  in  the  same  year,  another,  but  very  minor,  re- 
jirint  of  PhilodemuSjITepl  W.oi,7)ijmtu)v,  edited  by  Frederic  Diibner. 
In  1841  Dr.  Spengel  edited  for  the  Royal  Academy  of  Munich 
the  fourth  book  of  Philodemus’s  ‘  Rhetoric.’  Dr.  Hermann 
Sauppe,  in  1853,  published  the  frajiments  of  the  tenth  book  of 
the  same  author,  *  De  Vitiis;’  and  in  1857  a  very  interesting 
contrasted  edition  of  the  fragments  of  the  same  author,  on 
‘  Economics,’  and  on  ‘  Pride,’  with  the  ‘  Economics  ’  and  the 
‘Characters’  of  Theophrastus,  appeared  at  Leipsig,  with  a 
German  version  by  J.  A.  Hartung, — the  text  being,  in  the 
main,  a  reprint  of  the  edition  by  Gottling  already  described. 

These  reprints,  together  with  occasional  critical  or  philoso¬ 
phical  essays,  in  the  learned  periodicals,  (among  which  we  would 
specially  enumerate  those  of  Schumann,  Saidler,  and  Jacobs,) 
comprise  the  most  important  continental  republications,  whether 
of  the  Neapolitan  or  of  the  English  editions  of  the  papyri,  as 
well  as  all  that  is  really  valuable  in  the  critical  or  philological 
discussions  to  which  they  have  given  occasion. 

When  we  last  referred  in  this  journal — now  many  years  ago 
—  to  the  subject  of  the  papyri,  it  was  in  relation  to  the  hope 
which  they,  in  conjunction  with  other  sources,  might  be 
expected  to  afford  of  the  recovery  of  the  lost  writings  of  the 
ancients.  The  experiment  had  then  been  partially  tried,  and 
considerable  progress  had  been  made  towards  a  result:  but 
much  also  remained  to  be  done,  and  no  small  uncertainty 
existed  as  to  the  future  of  the  enterprise.  Upwards  of  thirty 
years  have  since  elapsed,  and  it  is  time,  now  that  all  the  available 
materials  for  the  formation  of  a  judgment  are  before  us,  to 
attempt  some  estimate  of  the  actual  value  to  classical  learning 
which  has  accrued  from  this  lengthened  experiment. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  among  the  fruits  of  a  century  of 
research  there  is  no  one  great  and  complete  result  which  can  he 
pointed  to  as  a  clear  and  tangible  evidence  of  success.  Not  a 
single  perfect  work,  as  we  have  seen,  is  yet  discovered.  Even  the 
portions  of  works  which  have  been  found  are  in  themselves  very 
far  from  perfect.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  there  are 
very  few  sentences,  certainly  not  a  single  paragraph,  in  the 
entire  twelve  volumes  of  the  Naples  and  Oxford  collections, 
which  do  not  present  a  gap  of  greater  or  less  extent  and 
importance. 

We  must  be  content,  then,  with  successes  of  a  lowlier  order. 
The  recovered  papyri  must  be  judged,  not  by  contrast  with  the 
early  triumphs  of  classical  discovery,  but  by  comparison  with 
the  humble  gleanings  of  its  long-exhausted  field, — with  the 
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catence  in  which  the  Greek  commentators  delighted, —  with  the 
excerpta  which  probably  represent  the  commonplace  book  of  a 
still  earlier  period, — even  with  the  miscellaneous  fragments 
which  are  commonly  appended  to  almost  every  ancient  author. 
This  is  the  true  standard  with  which  to  compare  the  papyri. 
They  are  not  to  be  judged  as  works  complete  in  themselves. 
The  degree  of  real  worth  which  is  to  be  attached  to  what  has 
been  published,  whether  by  the  Neapolitan  or  by  the  Oxford 
editors,  is  to  be  estimated  upon  special  and  very  limited  con¬ 
siderations.  But  measured  by  these  considerations,  their 
importance  is  by  no  means  below  the  notice  of  scholars.  It 
lies  partly  in  the  independent  value  of  the  isolated  fragments 
themselves,  partly  in  the  relation  which  they  bear  to  other  and 
better-known  sources  of  knowledge,  but  most  of  all  in  the  light 
which,  imperfect  as  they  are,  they  throw  on  a  subject  regarding 
which  but  little  else  of  information  is  available — the  literary 
history  of  the  Epicurean  school  of  philosophy. 

We  have  already  seen  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Latin 
Hexameter  fragments,  the  contents  of  the  published  papyri  are 
exclusively  Epicurean.  If  it  be  true,  as  stated  by  Murr, 
that  two  rolls,  with  the  name  of  the  great  Stoic,  Chrysippus, 
had  been  deciphered  at  the  time  at  which  he  wrote,  the 
editors  have  since  given  no  indication  of  their  existence  or 
intended  publication ;  and  the  authors  comprised  in  their 
printed  collection  are  all,  without  exception,  members  of  the 
Epicurean  sect.  Now  it  is  fortunate,  as  regards  this  sect, 
not  only  that  the  department  to  which  the  papyri  for  the  most 
part  refer,  is  that  in  which  our  knowledge  of  the  Epicurean 
system  is  especially  deficient,  but  also  that  the  imperfect 
acquaintance  with  it  which  we  do  possess  is  precisely  such  as 
may  be  best  eked  out  by  such  fragmentary  contributions  as  those 
supplied  by  these  mutilated  and  unconnected  remains  of  ancient 
Epicurean  literature.  We  need  hardly  say  that,  among  all  the 
ancient  philosophical  systems  described  by  Diogenes  Laertius, 
who,  after  all,  must  be  confessed  to  be  our  sole  original  authority, 
there  is  none  of  whose  general  character  he  has  given  so  skilful 
and  so  elaborate  an  analysis.  And  even  as  regards  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  system,  nothing  could  well  be  more  complete  than 
Laertius’s  account  of  the  physical  portion  of  it.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  our  knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  ethical  system 
of  Epictirus  is  wofnlly  deficient,  and  especially  of  its  practical 
application  to  the  affairs  of  every-day  life.  The  well-known 
schism  among  the  followers  of  his  school,  as  to  the  real  meaning 
of  the  master’s  fundamental  doctrine  that  ‘  Pleasure  is  the  chief 
‘good,’  has  added  to  our  uncertainty  regarding  the  master’s  own 
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theory  of  practical  ethics  ;  and  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say  that 
there  is  not  one  of  the  ancient  philosophers  regarding  whose 
moral  system  opinions  so  contradictory  have  been  maintained. 

The  first  element,  therefore,  in  the  value  which  we  attribute 
to  the  Herculanean  collection  is  the  light  which  it  throws  upon 
this  hitherto  obscure  department  of  the  history  of  ancient 
philosophy.  The  published  authors  are,  without  a  single  ex¬ 
ception,  Epicureans.  Most  of  the  treatises  are  on  ethical 
subjects ;  and  the  greater  number  of  these,  eminently  practical, 
as — ‘On  Pride,’ ‘  On  Death,’ ‘  On  Virtues,’  and  ‘On  Vices.’ 
Even  those  subjects  which,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  be  purely 
literary,  or  even  technical,  are  treated,  not  from  the  literary  or 
artistic,  but  mainly — or,  indeed,  we  may  say  exclusively — from 
the  moral  point  of  view.  Thus  Philodemus’s  treatise  on 
‘  llhetoric  ’  does  not  deal  with  the  principles  of  criticism,  or  the 
rules  of  rhetorical  art,  but  with  discussions  on  the  lawfulness  of 
the  practice  of  that  art,  and  with  its  bearings  on  the  interests  of 
morality  and  on  the  social  and  political  well-being  of  mankind. 
In  like  manner,  the  treatise  on  ‘  Music,’  to  the  infinite  dis¬ 
appointment  of  antiquarian  conoscenti,  proved  to  be  a  purely 
ethical  essay,  without  a  single  detail  of  the  musical  system  of 
the  Greeks.  And  even  the  papyrus  upon  ‘  Homer,’  which  was 
eagerly  looked  forward  to,  as  promising  a  most  interesting 
siHJcimen  of  classical  criticism,  turned  out  to  be  merely  a  half¬ 
moral,  half-political  disquisition  upon  the  opinions  contained  in 
the  Homeric  poems,  ‘regarding  what  is  good  for  the  people’! 
Now,  although  these  and  other  similar  subjects  are  grievously 
disappointing,  and  may  appear  in  themselves  excessively  dull  and 
uninteresting,  yet  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
as  illustrating  the  moral  teaching  of  the  Epicureans,  they  are  in¬ 
teresting  ;  and  that,  on  the  other,  everything  tending  to  throw 
light  upon  that  subject  possesses,  in  the  present  condition  of  our 
literature,  a  higher  importance  than  any  mere  literary  acquisition. 

It  is  plain,  moreover,  that,  regarded  in  this  point  of  view,  the 
value  of  the  portions  of  ancient  writings  thus  recovered  is  much 
less  affected  by  their  fragmentary  character  than  would  be  that 
of  purely  literary  compositions,  the  interest  of  which  might 
mainly  depend  on  their  integrity,  and  on  the  unbroken  connexion 
of  their  several  parts.  The  value  of  a  history  is  seriously 
im])aired  by  a  break  of  continuity  in  the  narrative.  The 
charm  of  poetry  depends  on  the  integrity  of  its  structure,  the 
unbroken  connexion  of  its  members,  and  the  sustained  balance 
of  its  rhythms  and  measures.  In  both  history  and  poetry,  no 
doubt,  the  several  parts  may  chance  to  possess  an  individual  and 
independent  value.  An  isolated  fact  has  its  use  in  history.  A 
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single  line  may  possess  its  own  beauty  in  poetry.  But  poetry 
and  history  both,  of  their  own  nature,  require  completeness,  as 
an  essential  condition  for  the  full  attainment  of  the  object  to 
which  they  are  specially  directed.  But  it  is  not  so  —  or,  at 
least,  it  is  not  so  in  the  same  degree  —  with  philosophical 
writings.  Not  only  has  each  part  an  independent  value  of  its 
own,  but  each  fragment  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  discovery 
of  others.  From  the  intimate  connexion  of  the  several  parts 
of  a  philosophical  system,  and  their  mutual  dependence  upon 
each  other,  it  is  often  an  easy  task,  in  such  a  subject,  to  fill  up 
deficiencies  by  conjecture,  to  supply  principles  by  inference  or 
by  contrast,  to  combine  parts  by  analogy  into  a  whole,  and 
perhaps  even  to  reconstruct  the  whole  theory  out  of  the  isolated 
fragments  of  a  mutilated  original.  We  may  add  that  this  is 
especially  true  for  the  ethical  system  of  Epicurus,  for  the  re¬ 
construction  of  which  we  possess  a  valuable  guide  in  one  of 
his  own  letters,  preserved  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  —  that  to 
Menoeceus,  which  contains  a  summary  of  the  scheme  of  morality 
laid  down  by  him  for  the  regulation  of  the  life  and  conduct  of 
his  followers.  We  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  illustrating 
this  by  reference  to  the  fragments  which  have  been  published 
in  the  Neapolitan  series. 

A  second  fruit  of  the  Herculanean  papyri  is  the  acces¬ 
sion  which  has  thence  accrued  to  the  list  of  Greek  writers  on 
philosophy.  It  is  true  that  most  of  the  authors  were  already 
known  by  name,  being  referred  to  at  some  length  by  Diogenes, 
and  occasionally  by  Cicero,  and  even  by  the  Roman  satirists. 
But  this  notice  hardly  went  beyond  the  mere  mention  of  their 
names ;  and,  at  all  events,  as  regards  their  literary  style,  and 
the  details  of  their  philosophical  opinions,  we  were  almost 
entirely  without  information.  Now,  without  speaking  of  the 
papyri  still  unpublished  *,  the  remains  embodied  in  the  two 
collections  comprise  very  considerable  specimens  of  Epicurus, 
of  Metrodorus,  of  Philostratus,  of  Phaedrus,  of  Demetrius,  and, 
above  all,  of  Philodemus.  It  is  true  that  the  specimens  of  all 


•  The  catalogue  of  unpublished  papyri  printed  by  the  Oxford 
editors  contains  several  other  names  of  Epicurean  philosophers. 
One  of  these,  (whose  name  is  also  found  in  a  similar  list  given  by 
Canonico  de  Jorio,)  Colotes,  will  be  especially  regretted.  His  book, 
proving  ‘that  it  is  impossible  even  to  live  according  to  the  doctrines 
‘  of  the  other  philosophers,’  although  only  known  to  us  by  Plutarch’s 
reply  :  —  ‘  that  it  is  impossible  even  to  live  pleasantly  according  to 
‘  Epicurus ;  ’ —  must  have  contained  many  lively  sketches  of  the 
ancient  schools,  and  would  most  probably  have  thrown  much  light 
on  the  character  and  personal  history  of  the  philosophers  of  his  days. 
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these  writers  are  but  fragments ;  but  no  one  will  be  disposed 
to  undervalue  even  fragments,  who  considers  what  was  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  our  knowledge  of  these  authors  previous  to  the  discovery 
of  the  papyri. 

The  fate  of  the  writings  of  Epicurus  himself  is  among  the 
most  singular  in  the  whole  range  of  literary  history.  There  is 
not  one  of  the  various  founders  of  the  ancient  philosophical 
schools  whose  memory  was  cherished  with  so  much  veneration 
by  his  disciples.  For  several  centuries  after  his  death  his 
portrait  was  treated  by  them  with  all  the  honours  of  a  sacred 
relic:  it  was  carried  about  by  them  in  their  journeys,  it  was 
hung  up  in  their  schools,  it  was  reverently  preserved  in  their 
private  chambers;  his  birthday  was  celebrated  with  sacrifices, 
and  other  religious  observances;  a  special  festival  was  held 
each  month  in  his  honour.  It  ought  to  have  been  expected, 
therefore,  that  his  writings  would  have  been  guarded  with 
religious  care.  He  was  one  of  the  most  prolific  of  all  the 
ancient  Greek  writers.  Diogenes  calls  him,  7ro\vypa<f>a>TaTos  * ; 
and  computes  the  volumes  composed  by  him  at  no  lower  a 
number  than  three  hundred,  the  principal  of  which  he  enumerates 
by  name.f  Now,  out  of  all  this  prodigious  collection,  not  a 
single  book  has  reached  us  in  a  complete  or,  at  least,  in  an  inde¬ 
pendent  form.  Four  letters,  three  of  which  contain  some  out¬ 
lines  of  his  philosophy,  are  embodied  in  the  work  of  Diogenes, 
who  has  also  preserved  his  Kvpun  ho^ai — forty-four  propositions, 
containing  a  summary  of  his  ethical  system.  These,  with  some 
fragments  collected  from  other  writers,  had  constituted  the  sum 
of  all  that,  out  of  so  vast  a  collection,  had  outlived  the  general 
wreck.  In  such  a  dearth  of  materials,  any  addition  to  our 
means  of  judging  an  author,  whose  writings  and  opinions  had 
exercised  so  wide  and  so  permanent  an  influence,  was  eagerly 
looked  forward  to ;  and  as  soon  as  it  w’as  known  that  among  the 

*  x.  26. 

f  X.  27.  The  writer  of  the  otherwise  accurate  article  ‘  Epicurus,’ 
in  Smith’s  ‘Dictionary  of  Biography,’  alleges  that  the  works  of 
Epicurus  are  said  to  have  been  full  of  repetitions  and  quotations  from 
other  authors.  This  is  directly  the  opposite  of  what  is  stated  by 
Diogenes  Laertius,  ‘  that  in  the  whole  of  his  works  there  is  not  one 
‘  citation  from  other  sources,  but  they  are  filled  wholly  with  the  senti- 
‘ments  of  Epicurus  himself’  (x.  17.).  He  adds  that  Chrysippus  tried 
liard  to  equal  the  fertility  of  his  rival,  and  that,  so  soon  as  he  heard 
of  any  new  work  of  Epicurus,  he  at  once  set  about  composing  one  of 
equal  size.  It  is  curious  that  Chrysippus's  writings,  although  even 
more  numerous  than  those  of  Epicurus, — amounting,  it  is  said,  to 
above  700, — have  been  equally  unfortunate.  Not  a  single  one  has 
reached  us  in  a  complete  form. 
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vet  undeciphered  papyri  were  several  which  bore  the  name  of 
the  great  master,  the  curiosity  of  the  learned  was  awakened. 
The  work  proved  to  be  Epicurus’s  celebrated  treatise  Uspl 
^va-eas.  It  had  originally  consisted  of  thirty-seven  books ;  and 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  Neapolitan  series  were  published 
some  very  considerable  fragments  of  the  second,  and  also  of  the 
eleventh  books, — extending,  in  the  whole,  to  nearly  a  hundred 
pages;  and  a  further  contribution,  to  the  restoration  of  the 
original,  of  forty-four  pages,  with  a  commentary,  is  found  in  the 
tenth  volume  of  the  same  series.  The  fragments  of  the  second 
and  eleventh  books  are  interesting,  as  containing  the  philosopher’s 
own  exposition  of  his  well-known  theory  of  the  siSwXa,  and  have 
been  thought  deserving,  as  we  saw,  of  a  separate  publication  by 
Orelli. 

Next  to  Epicurus  himself,  perhaps,  there  is  no  member  of  the 
school  who  ought  to  hold  so  important  a  j)lace  in  its  history  as 
Metrodorus.  He  was  Epicurus’s  favourite  disciple,  and  was 
destined  by  him,  had  he  outlived  himself,  to  be  his  successor 
as  head  of  the  school.  From  the  first  date  of  his  association  to 
the  sect  he  lived  in  daily  and  intimate  intercourse  with  Epicurus, 
never  quitting  his  side,  except  for  one  interval  of  six  months, 
when  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  home.  Moreover,  as  may  well  be 
believed  from  a  saying  of  his  quoted  by  Athenseus*;  —  ‘that 
‘the  belly  is  the  foundation  of  all  philosophy;’ — he  is  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  that  grosser  and  more  sensual  conception  of 
‘  Pleasure  as  the  chief  good,’  which  a  large  body  of  the 
Epicureans  substituted  for  the  intellectual  pleasures  which 
Epicurus  adopted  as  his  ideal  good.  Now  the  writings  of 
Metrodorus,  of  which  Diogenes  enumerates  several,  have  all 
j)erished ;  and  the  first  considerable  specimen,  whether  of  his 
style  or  of  his  mode  of  thought,  which  has  been  recovered  is  a 
portion  of  his  treatise  Ilept  ^Aiadyaetov,  which  is  contained  in  the 
sixth  volume  of  the  Neapolitan  collection. 

A  third  addition,  of  some  value,  to  our  stock  of  Epicurean 
literature,  is  a  portion  of  one  of  the  treatises  of  Polystratus, 
who  was  the  second  in  order  from  Epicurus  among  the  heads  of 
the  school.  The  fragments  of  his  treatise  ‘  De  injusto  Con- 
‘  temptu,’  although  inconsiderable  in  extent,  are  valuable,  as 
being  the  only  literary  relics  of  the  author  that  we  possess.  As 
regards  the  Greek  original,  the  same  might  be  said  of  Phsedrus, 
who  was  a  contemporary  of  Cicero,  and  head  of  the  sect  in  his  time. 
Two  of  his  works,  Hepl  &stov  and  'EXXdSos,  are  mentioned  by 
Cicero  (Ad.  Att.  xiii.  39.);  and  from  the  former,  much  of  the 
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matter  of  the  first  book  of  Cicero’s  own  work  on  the  same  subject 
is  derived, — not  alone  the  exposition  of  the  Epicurean  system,  but 
also  the  minute  account  of  the  doctrines  of  earlier  philosophers, 
which  is  given  in  the  person  of  Velleius,  in  Cicero’s  dialogue. 
The  original  of  a  considerable  portion  of  this  part  of  Phsedrus’s 
work  was  for  the  first  time  made  accessible  in  the  interesting 
papyrus  which  Mr.  Drummond  printed  in  his  ‘  Herculanenria,’ 
and  which  has  since  been  much  more  carefully  reprinted  by 
Professor  Petersen,  in  the  edition  already  described.  Still  less 
was  known  of  Demetrius,  who  is  barely  mentioned  by  Diogenes 
Laertius  and  Sextus  Empiricus.  The  few  fragments  of  this  author 
which  are  contained  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Oxford  collection 
have  no  value,  except  as  samples  of  a  writer  otherwise  entirely 
imknown. 

But  by  far  the  most  prolific  of  the  authors  who  have  been 
restored  to  the  world  by  tbe  papyri,  is  that  Philodemus  whose 
treatise  on  *  Music  ’  ushered  in  the  Neapolitan  collection,  and 
of  whom  some  account  was  given  in  our  former  notice  of  that 
series.  Considered  in  a  literary  point  of  view,  the  remains  of 
this  author  which  have  been  thus  recovered  must  be  confessed 
to  be  of  little  worth.  The  style  is  bald,  and  the  sentiment  often 
far-fetched  and  afiected ;  nor  does  the  author,  by  citations  or 
even  allusions  to  other  writers,  make  up,  by  information  re¬ 
garding  other  departments  of  Greek  literature,  for  the  unin¬ 
teresting  character  of  his  own  literary  performances.  But  if 
Philodemus  be  comparatively  worthless  as  a  man  of  letters,  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that,  as  a  philosophical  writer,  and  especially 
as  a  member  of  the  E[)icureau  school,  he  is  deserving  of  most 
careful  consideration.  He  is  almost  the  only  representative  of 
that  school  whom  we  possess ;  and  although  no  single  work  of 
his  among  those  recovered  from  the  papyri  is  perfect,  or  even 
moderately  approaches  to  completeness,  yet  the  want  of  com¬ 
pleteness  in  the  individual  treatises  is  in  some  measure  balanced 
by  their  number,  by  the  variety  of  subjects  to  which  they 
relate,  and  by  the  miscellaneous  character  of  the  information 
which  they  supply.  No  fewer  than  fourteen  out  of  the  de¬ 
ciphered  rolls  are  by  Philodemus ;  and  although  three  of  these 
are  portions  of  one  work,  the  treatise  on  ‘  Rhetoric,’  yet  all  the 
rest  are  on  separate  and,  for  the  most  part,  very  dissimilar  subjects. 

Moreover,  although  the  works  of  Philodemus  had,  previous 
to  this  discovery,  been  almost  entirely  unknown,  there  is  quite 
enough  in  the  allusions  to  him  which  occur  in  ancient  authors  to 
show  that  he  was  not  only  a  person  of  much  consideration  in  his 
sect,  but  also  of  some  reputation  as  awriter  as  well  in  general  lite¬ 
rature  as  in  philosophy.  His  literary  powers  are  only  known  to 
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U8  by  a  few  epigrams  which  are  preserved  in  the  Greek  An¬ 
thology;  but  he  is  known  to  be  the  Grcecus  fadlis  et  valde 
venustus,  whose  moral  character  Cicero  attacks  so  fiercely  in  the 
well-known  passage  of  his  oration  against  Piso,  but  of  whose 
philosophical  knowledge,  general  literary  ability,  and  elegance 
of  poetical  style,  he  speaks  in  terms  of  the  highest  commenda¬ 
tion,  as,  ‘non  philosophia  solum,  sed  etiam  literis,  quod  fere 
‘  ceteros  Epicureos  negligere  dicunt,  perpolitus ;  poema  porro 
<  facit  ita  festivum,  ita  concinnum,  ita  elegans,  nihil  ut  fieri 
‘  posset  argutius  ’  (In  Pisonem,  c.  28.). 

Such  a  reputation  as  this  with  his  contemporaries  must  add 
authority  to  Pbilodemus  as  a  representative  not  merely  of  the 
philosophy,  but  also  of  the  literature,  of  his  school ;  and,  whatever 
may  be  the  ultimate  verdict  as  to  the  value  of  what  has  been  re¬ 
covered,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  foreign  scholars  who 
have  applied  themselves  to  the  critical  restoration  and  examina¬ 
tion  of  even  the  most  inconsiderable  of  these  remains,  have 
acted  far  more  in  the  spirit  of  their  craft  than  our  own  men  of 
letters,  who  have  turned  from  them  with  indifference,  and,  it 
might  almost  seem,  with  disgust. 

More  than  ordinary  enthusiasm  is  indeed  needed  to  carry 
even  a  critic  through  the  blank  and  seemingly  pointless  chapters 
of  Philodemus’s  dull  book,  ‘  De  MusiciL’  Had  it  been  a  treatise 
on  the  science  of  music  as  it  existed  among  the  ancients,  it 
would  have  been  at  least  instructive.  But  a  glance  suf¬ 
ficed  to  show  that  it  was  but  a  plodding  polemical  discussion  of 
the  question  whether  music  is  good  and  useful  to  men,  and  at 
once  put  an  end,  in  the  minds  of  the  great  majority  of  scholars, 
to  all  further  interest  in  the  treatise  and  its  author.  But  the 
patient  Germans  did  not  rest  here.  Von  Murr  regarded  the 
subject  as  deserving  of  further  consideration.  He  was  not  slow 
to  recognise  the  important  bearing  which  the  treatise  might 
have  ui)on  the  moral  tenets  of  the  Epicurean  school  from  which 
it  emanated ;  and  his  essay,  founded  on  the  despised  fragments 
of  this  dull  and  commonplace  roll,  goes  far  to  explain  the 
paradox  of  the  Epicurean  antipathy  to  music,  which  was  noticed 
as  early  as  the  days  of  Diogenes  Laertius  and  Empiricus,  and  has 
l)erplexed  all  the  later  historians  of  ancient  philosophy. 

In  like  manner  we  think  M.  Gros  has  done  acceptable  service 
in  re-editing  critically,  and  collecting  into  a  single  volume, 
the  same  author’s  treatise  ‘  On  Rhetoric,’  portions  of  which  are 
scattered  through  the  several  volumes  of  the  Neapolitan  series. 
There  is  no  subject  which  has  been  treated  by  the  ancients 
more  amply  than  that  of  rhetoric ;  but  among  the  many  treatises 
on  rhetoric  which  have  come  down  to  us,  not  a  single  one  was 
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from  the  Epicurean  point  of  view.  Philodemus,  in  the  treatise 
‘  On  Rhetoric,’  as  in  all  his  other  writings,  is  a  thorough 
Epicurean.  He  considers  rhetoric  (which  the  great  master 
liad  already  stigmatised  under  the  opprobious  name  of  xa/co- 
Te-)(yia),  if  not  solely,  at  least  principally,  in  its  bearing  ujK)n 
the  great  Epicurean  principle  of  happiness,  —  the  arapa^ia, 
which,  in  their  theory  of  life,  ought  to  form  the  great  object  of 
the  w'ise  man’s  desires.  His  treatise,  therefore,  presents  this 
novel  feature,  that  it  is  a  treatise  not  upon  rhetoric,  but  against 
it ;  and  its  value  consists  not  in  the  precepts  of  art  which  it 
contains,  but  in  the  views  of  life  and  the  principles  of  utility 
and  of  happiness  which  it  developes.  It  is  true  that  this  work 
is  not  solitary  among  the  ancients  in  its  opposition  to  rhetoric. 
Plato  condemned  it  as  an  art,  and  the  second  book  of  Empiricus’s 
great  work  against  all  positive  philosophy  may  possibly  suggest 
itself  as  a  parallel  for  the  work  of  Philodemus;  but  Plato’s 
hostility  was  partial  and  exceptional,  and  Empiricus,  it  will  l)e 
remembered,  argues  against  rhetoric,  as  against  all  the  other 
sciences,  on  entirely  different  grounds.  He  writes  as  an  ex- 
j)onent  of  the  sceptical  point  of  view ;  Philodemus,  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  philosophy  of  a  quiet  life.  It  would  be  curious 
to  contrast  the  two  lines  of  argument  in  their  several  parts ;  but 
unfortunately  the  papyri  have  restored  to  us  but  a  portion  of 
this  reraarkalde  treatise,  and  it  is  defective  in  what  might  have 
been  expected  to  prove  its  most  characteristic  parts. 

In  like  manner,  the  little  reprint  by  Professor  Gottling  of 
Jena  (reproduced,  with  a  German  version,  in  1857,  by  M. 
Hartung),  forms  part  of  what,  if  complete,  would  have  supplied 
an  entire  code  of  practical  Epicurean  ethics.  The  papyri 
which  this  publication  reproduces,  contained  but  two  books,  the 
ninth  and  tenth,  of  a  treatise  by  the  same  prolific  Pbilc^emus, 
on  ‘  Vices  and  their  antagonistic  Virtues.’  Of  the  teodi  book 
we  shall  speak  again,  but  the  subject  of  the  ninth  is  peculiarly 
interesting  in  its  bearing  on  that  view  of  the  Epicurean  system 
which  we  have  been  considering. 

It  is  on  ‘  Economics,’  or  the  management  of  a  household ;  a 
subject  eminently  calculated  to  bring  out  the  practical  parts  of 
a  system  of  ethics,  but  which,  although  a  favourite  with  the 
ancient  moralists  of  the  various  schools,  many  of  whose  treatises 
are  named  by  Stobseus  and  Diogenes  Laertius,  had  hitherto  been 
known  to  us  only  by  two  treatises  —  the  OlicopofUKos  Aoyos, 
which  is  the  fifth  book  of  Xenophon’s  ‘  Memorabilia,’  and  a 
treatise  under  the  same  title  which  had  been  commonly  ascribed 
to  Aristotle.  It  is  a  curious  coincidence  among  the  chances 
which  have  directed  the  fortunes  of  ancient  literature,  that  the 
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fragment  of  Philodemus  on  ‘  Economics,’  here  restored  to  us, 
proves  to  be  a  criticism  of  these  very  treatises — that  of  Xeno¬ 
phon,  and  that  which  had  been  attributed  to  Aristotle,  but  which 
is  now  found  to  be  the  work  of  Theophrastus,  the  well-known 
author  of  the  *  Characters.’  Now,  as  both  Xenophon  and  Theo¬ 
phrastus  belonged  to  a  widely  different  school  from  that  of  our 
author,  his  criticism  of  their  opinions  is  in  itself  highly  indicative 
of  his  own  views  upon  the  questions  which  he  raises.  The  very 
circumstance  which  he  himself  suggests,  that,  whereas  they  treat 
of  the  household  management  of  an  agriculturist,  while  he  dis¬ 
cusses  the  subject  in  its  bearing  on  the  life  of  a  philosopher, 
would  suffice  to  constitute  an  essential  difference. 

But  there  are  many  points  besides,  on  which  it  is  interest¬ 
ing,  even  for  its  own  sake,  to  learn  what  are  the  views  of  an 
Epicurean  philosopher,  discussing  them  solely  in  their  rela¬ 
tion  to  that  happy  tranquillity  of  mind,  which,  in  his  system 
of  philosophy,  is  the  first  end  of  the  wise  man  and  the  chief 
constituent  of  the  sovereign  good.  The  principles  laid  down  re¬ 
garding  the  treatment  of  servants,  and  on  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  free  and  of  the  slave  element,  are  very  curious  ;  as  is  also 
a  discussion  on  the  propriety  of  withholding  wine  altogether 
from  the  slaves.  It  is  amusing,  too,  to  read  the  author’s 
reflections  on  the  principles  by  which  expenditure  ought  to  be 
regulated.  Nevertheless  the  Christian  moralist  can  hardly  fail, 
even  while  his  curiosity  is  interested,  to  be  painfully  struck  by 
the  low  and  thoroughly  utilitarian  standard  according  to  which 
every  law  of  life  is  measured.  W  e  need  but  allude  to  a  single 
example,  in  which  (although  the  discussion  is  not  complete, 
owing  to  the  mutilation  of  the  treatise)  it  would  appear  to  have 
been  formally  discussed,  whether,  in  point  of  expense  and 
satisfactory  domestic  management,  it  be  preferable  to  place 
at  the  head  of  a  household  a  mistress  or  a  lawfully  wedded 
wife !  * 

In  the  same  volume  M.  Hartung  has  also  reprinted  the  tenth 
book  of  Philodemus,  *  De  Vitiis,’  the  subject  of  which  is  ‘  Arro¬ 
gance,’  and  along  with  it,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison  and 


*  Philo<leinus  is  here  criticising  an  opinion  of  Theophrastus,  who 
had  cited  the  passage  from  Hesiod’s  'Epyuv  t;at  'UfitpQy, 

Olifoi'  ftey  xpiinoTo,  yvydiica  re,  joovy  r’  aptjrtipa 
Krrirriy  ov  yafterity,  ijrtc  Ka't  fiovvty  e-roiro, 
in  which  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  woman  is  to  be  crtiriiy  ov 
yapiTtiy.  He  himself  acquiesces  in  the  same  view.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  the  passage  ought  to  be  read  v  yafitrhy ; 

but  even  the  alternative  argues  but  a  low  standard  of  morality. 
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contrast,  he  has  given  Theophrastus’s  ‘  Characters.’  In  the  text 
of  Philodemus  he  had  been  anticipated  by  a  very  careful  critical 
edition  published  in  1853  by  Professor  Hermann  Sauppe  of 
"Weimar ;  but  M.  Hartung’s  German  version  will  be  found  useful 
in  clearing  up  many  obscurities  of  the  original ;  and  at  all  events 
his  plan  falls  in  more  exactly  with  the  design  for  the  illustration 
of  those  ethical  views  of  the  Epicurean  system  which  we  are  now 
considering.  For  we  confess  that  it  is  because  they  supply  these 
curious  illustrations  of  the  ethical  system  of  the  Epicureans,  and 
of  its  practical  influence  upon  the  moral  and  social  condition  of 
the  ancient  world,  much  more  than  on  account  of  any  intrinsic 
literary  merit  of  their  own,  that  we  commend  the  enterprise 
of  the  German  and  French  editors  who  have  followed  up  by 
these  critical  reprints  the  original  publications  of  Naples  and 
of  Oxford.  There  is  another  of  the  papyri  still  left  without  any 
such  notice,  and  indeed,  we  grieve  to  say,  so  imperfect  as  to 
afford  but  little  scope  for  the  labours  of  an  editor ;  we  mean  the 
curious  treatise  of  the  same  Philoilemus  in  the  eighth  volume 
of  the  Naples  collection  —  Hspl  too  xad'  "Ofirjpop  ayadov  \aw — 

‘  On  the  things  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Homer,  are  advan- 
*  tageous  to  the  People.’  As  an  example  of  a  critical  examination 
of  the  moral  tendencies  of  the  great  Homeric  poem,  this  treatise 
might  prove  interesting.  That  Homer  was  habitually  looked  to 
by  the  ancients  as  a  great  moral  instructor,  is  sufficiently  clear 
Irom  the  well-known  criticism  of  Horace ;  — 

‘  Quid  sit  turpe,  quid  utile,  quid  non 
Plenius  ac  melius  Chrysippo  et  Crantore  dicit.’ 

But  there  is  a  special  value  in  such  a  criticism  from  a  member 
of  the  Epicurean  school,  in  which,  as  we  are  assured  by  Cicero, 
the  study  of  letters  was  habitually  neglected ;  and  we  must  add 
that,  imperfect  as  are  the  remains  of  Philodemus’s  essay,  the 
familiarity  which  it  exhibits  with  the  characters,  the  sentiments, 
the  plan,  and  the  entire  structure  of  the  ‘  Iliad  ’  and  the 
‘  Odyssey,’  fully  justifies  the  eulogy  which  Cicero  passes  upon 
him  at  the  cost  of  his  brethren.  It  is  interesting  to  study  the  use 
which  he  makes  of  the  various  characters  of  the  ‘  Iliad’  in  illus¬ 
trating  the  advantages  of  virtue,  or  the  evil  effects  of  vice ;  exhi¬ 
biting  the  ignominious  punishment  of  the  foul-mouthed  braggart 
in  Thersites ;  the  happy  results  of  docility  and  prudence  in  Tele- 
raachus ;  the  beauty  of  piety  to  the  gods  in  Achilles,  submitting, 
in  the  very  flush  of  his  passion,  to  the  slightest  admonition  of 
Minerva;  the  folly  of  unnecessary  wars  in  the  mutual  sufferings 
of  the  Trojans  and  Greeks  before  Troy ;  and,  in  a  word,  drawing, 
as  occasion  arises,  whether  from  the  incidents  of  the  poem,  or 
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from  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the  poet,  such  lessons,  either  of 
encouragement  or  of  warning,  as  it  seems  calculated  to  convey. 

This  treatise,  fragment  though  it  be,  appears  to  us  to  de¬ 
serve  the  careful  attention  of  some  of  our  own  Homeric 
scholars.  And  there  is  another  among  the  papyri  of  the 
Neapolitan  collection,  of  which,  although  for  a  different  reason, 
we  should  equally  desire  to  see  a  critical  reprint  undertaken 
by  a  competent  authority.  We  refer  to  a  very  curious  tract 
(likewise  by  Philodemus),  which  is  contained  in  the  sixth 
volume  of  the  Naples  series,  and  bears  the  singular  title, 
n«pi  T^s  Tbiv  Ssciy  eixTToyovpivrjs  hiarfar/ps  Kara  Zywova  — 

‘  Conjectures  on  the  Manner  of  Living  of  the  Gods  according 
‘  to  Zeno.’  The  opinion  of  Epicurus  as  to  the  existence  of 
one  God,  and  in  a  general  way  as  to  the  nature  of  God,  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  stated  by  Diogenes  Laertius,  who  quotes  the  words  of 
Epicurus’s  own  letter  to  ^lenoeceus.  Epicurus  teaches  that 
‘  God  is  a  being  incorruptible  and  happy ;  ’  and  he  cautions  us 
against  *  attaching  to  our  ideas  of  God  anything  which  is  in- 
‘  consistent  with  incorruptibility  and  happiness.’  But  he  also 
lays  down  the  polytheistic  doctrine  in  another  passage,  and  adds 
‘  that  our  knowledge  of  the  gods  is  indistinct,’  and  that  ‘  they 
‘  are  not  of  the  character  which  people  in  general  attribute  to 
‘  them.’  Now  the  object  of  Philodemus’s  treatise  is  to  discuss 
philosophically  the  popular  notions  regarding  the  gods ;  nor  can 
we  well  imagine  a  more  curious  illustration  of  the  degree  in 
which  even  the  wisest  of  the  philosophers  of  old  ‘  became  vain 
‘  in  their  thoughts,  and  their  foolish  heart  was  darkened,’  than 
is  presented  in  these  *  conjectural  discussions  as  to  the  manner 
‘  of  living  of  the  gods.’  Philodemus  adopts  the  popular  notion 
as  to  the  gods  being  endowed  with  a  corporeal  form,  which  he 
holds  to  be  of  equal  size  in  them  all.  The  portion  of  the  roll  in 
which  the  various  questions  as  to  ‘  the  limbs  of  the  gods’  were 
considered,  is  unfortunately  destroyed.  He  distinctly  holds 
that  they  have  blood,  but  of  a  different  nature  from  human 
blood,  and  incorruptible ;  also  that  they  use  food  and  drink, 
although  of  a  super-earthly  character.  The  question  regarding 
the  food  of  the  gods  naturally  raises  the  discussion  as  to  whether 
we  are  to  suppose  that  they  are  liable  to  sleep,  like  mortals. 
Philodemus  vehemently  argues  the  absurdity  of  the  affirmative. 

‘  Whereas,’  he  contends,  ‘  in  the  sleep  of  animals  there  arises  a 
‘  new  ordination  of  parts  which  has  a  strong  analogy  to  death, 

*  and  on  which  is  founded  a  not  improbable  argument  of  the 
‘  corruptibility  of  animals,  inasmuch  as  sleep  in  them  dissolves  the 
‘  parts  of  the  soul,  the  same,  or  a  very  nearly  analogous,  principle 

*  would,  apply  to  the  gods,  if  we  suppose  them  to  undergo  sleep.’ 
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A  further  argument  he  deduces  from  the  unchangeable  happiness 
and  tranquillity  of  mind  which  is  essential  to  the  idea  of  the 
gods,  and  with  which,  he  amusingly  argues,  sleep  would  be  irre¬ 
concilable  ;  since,  if  we  admit  that  the  gods  are  subject  to 
sleep,  it  will  follow  that  they  are  also  liable  to  dreams,  which 
are  often  of  a  highly  painful  and  disturbing  nature,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  tranquil  happiness  which  we 
must  attribute  to  the  gods  ! 

Still  more  curious  are  his  speculations  as  to  the  dwellings  of 
the  gods.  On  all  these  silly  trivialities  he  argues  upon  prin¬ 
ciples  which,  to  judge  from  his  language,  one  might  suppose 
to  be  founded  on  the  very  essences  of  things,  and  to  enter 
as  necessarily  into  the  idea  of  the  gods,  as  ‘  into  that  of  a  fish, 

*  that  it  should  live  in  the  water;  of  a  bird,  that  it  should 
‘  have  wings ;  or  of  a  chariot,  that  it  should  be  furnished  with 

*  wheels !  ’  From  the  dwellings  of  the  gods,  there  is  an  easy 
transition  to  the  furniture  and  appurtenances  of  their  habitations. 
The  reader  will  be  amused  at  the  solemnity  with  which  Philo- 
dcmus  lays  down  that  the  notion  which  supposes  the  gods  to 
be  supplied  with  couches,  seats,  and  other  furniture  such  as 
mortals  possess,  is  entirely  inadmissible.  The  main  ground 
of  this  assertion  is,  that  such  things  are  not  needed  by  the 
gods.  And  ‘  as  they  do  not  stand  in  need  of  them,  so  neither 
‘  can  it  be  supposed  that  they  exhibit  them ;  ’  whence  he 
concludes  that  the  representations  in  which  the  poets  indulge 
of  the  golden  couches,  the  ivory  chairs,  the  purple  tapestry, 
and  other  similar  decorations  of  the  dwellings  of  the  gods, 
are  but  fabulous  inventions  of  the  poetic  fancy.  On  the 
other  hand,  that  the  gods  should  be  held  to  be  endowed  with 
speech,  he  considers  to  follow  from  their  being  capable  of  the 
functions  of  respiration  and  expansion  of  the  lungs.  *  We 
‘  cannot  doubt,  therefore,’  he  argues,  ‘  that  they  are  gifted  with 
‘  a  voice  by  which  they  can  make  themselves  audible  to  one 

*  another.  Nor  shall  we  add  to  their  happiness  or  their  freedom 

*  from  disturbing  cares  by  8up|>osing  them  to  be  naturally  voice- 
‘  less,  like  persons  deprived  of  speech.  As  in  our  own  case 
‘  the  {)Ower  of  speaking  is  an  evidence  that  we  are  not  destitute 

*  of  the  organs  of  speech,  so,  as  the  gods  also  naturally  possess 
‘  these  organs,  we  must  either  suppose  them  to  speak,  or  we 

*  must  believe  that  their  organs  of  speech  are  mutilated  or  im- 
‘  peded.’  He  argues,  moreover,  that  as  good  men  derive  plea¬ 
sure  from  mutual  converse,  so  it  may  be  presumed  that  the 
converse  of  the  gods,  the  subject  of  which  must  be  virtue, 
science,  and  philosophy,  is,  for  them  also,  one  of  the  main 
sources  of  enjoyment.  It  need  hardly  be  added,  that,  in  his 
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opinion, the  language  of  the  gods  is  ‘Greek,  by  Jove,  or  near 
‘  akin  to  Greek.’ 

The  place  of  the  celestial  habitations  was  a  most  disputed  point 
among  the  ancient  philosophers.  The  Stoics  held  that  the  gods 
dwelt  in  or  around  the  stars.  Philodemus,  who  holds  that  the 
gods  dwell  ‘  in  the  intcrmundane  spaces,’  argues  strenuously 
against  the  Stoic  doctrine.  He  contends  that  it  is  unworthy  the 
idea  of  a  god  to  be  bound  to  matter,  and  especially  to  ‘  small  par- 
‘  tides  of  matter,’  such  as  he  evidently  supposes  the  stars  to  be. 
Still  more  does  he  look  on  it  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  god  to 
be  carried  about  through  space,  in  the  endless  gyrations  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  to  which  the  Stoics  would  consign  them.  ‘  It 
‘  is  impossible,’  he  says,  ‘  to  suppose  that  the  gods  have  nothing 
‘  else  to  do  but  to  go  to  and  fro  through  endless  ways  and  limit- 
‘  less  spaces,  never  for  a  moment  stopping  to  rest.’  And  he 
concludes  with  what  was  clearly  intended  as  a  stroke  of  humour, 
—  that  we  must  either  hold  the  place  of  the  gods  not  to  be 
subject  to  these  endless  revolutions  in  space,  ‘  or  we  must  say  ’ 
that  ‘  happiness  consists  in  being  perpetually  on  the  road, 

‘  without  ever  having  time  to  sit  down  for  a  single  meal !  ’ 

It  will  be  well,  however,  to  contrast  with  what  some  may 
regard  as  the  triflings  of  a  half-sportive  discussion  a  specimen  of 
the  serious  reasoning,  on  the  same  subject,  of  another  Epicurean 
philosopher, — that  Phasdrus  already  referred  to,  whose  treatise 
first  appeared  in  the  ‘  Ilerculanensia.’  The  whole  tract  is  not 
undeserving  of  study.  It  is  mainly  a  defence  of  the  popular 
religion,  which  rests  on  the  belief  of  the  personal  existence  of 
those  gods  who  were  popularly  received  by  the  Greeks,  against 
the  pantheistic  or  semi-pantheistic  theories,  which  cither  iden¬ 
tified  God  with  the  Hdi^  (the  universe), — and  thus,  in  a  certain 
sense,  taught  the  unity  of  God, —  or  which,  while  admitting  a 
plurality  of  deities,  reduced  them  to  abstract  properties  or 
notions,  or  to  symbols  of  the  several  elements  and  powers  of 
nature:  The  laborious  trifling  of  Phaedrus,  on  these — to  us — 
self-evident  theories,  is  a  curious  justification  of  St.  Paul’s  half- 
indignant,  half-pitying  judgment  upon  those  who,  ‘professing 
‘  themselves  to  be  wise,  became  fools.’  We  translate  from  the 
amended  text  of  Petersen;  and.  Indeed,  we  have  found  it 
necessary  to  permit  ourselves  considerable  liberty  in  the 
rendering  of  one  or  two  passages,  which  in  the  original  are 
still  obscure,  and  probably  imperfect : — 

‘  In  the  first  place,  all  the  followers  of  Zeno  either,  if  they  retain 
the  doctrine  of  the  existence  of  God,  explain  the  nature  of  God  in  a 
sense  which  is  not  admissible,  or,  if  they  give  a  correct  explanation 
of  his  nature,  say  that  there  is  but  one  God.  Granting  to  them  that 
VOL.  CXVI.  NO.  ccxxxvr.  A  A 
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the  Universe  is  God,  still  they  are  in  error,  because  they  do  not 
admit  more  than  one  God,  accommodating  themselves  exclusively  to 
the  views  of  their  own  sect.  Let  it  be  understood  of  them,  then,  by 
the  public,  that  they  teach  that  the  Universe  is  the  one  only  God ; 
that  they  do  not  admit  more  gods  than  this  one ;  and  that  they  do  not 
confess  those  gods  whom  the  public  voice  proclaims;  whereas  we 
hold  that  there  are,  not  merely  as  many  gods  as  the  Pan-Hellenic 
body  receives,  but  even  a  greater  number.  Besides,  these  philosophers 
do  not  acknowledge  even  those  gods  whom  they  admit,  to  be  of  that 
form  in  which  they  are  worshipped  by  us,  in  common  with  all  the 
world.  They  do  not  admit  any  god  of  human  form,  but  only  the 
Air,  the  Winds,  and  the  iEther ;  so  tliat  I  do  not  hesitate  to  pro¬ 
nounce  them  more  censurable  than  even  Diagoras,  since  be  has,  at 
the  most,  spoken  lightly  of  the  gods,  but  has  not  directly  assailed 
them,  —  as  Aristoxenus  has  observed,  in  his  “Customs  of  the 
“  Mantineans,”  as  also  in  his  poetry,  when  he  remarks  that 
“  Diagoras  had  adhered  to  the  truth,  introducing  nothing  like  impiety 
“  in  any  of  his  verses,  but  always  speaking  in  them  reverently  of  the 
“  Deity,  as  is  shown,  among  many  passages,  by  one  addressed  to 
“Arianthus  of  Argos: — 

*  “  O  God,  0  God,  before  all  mortal  works. 

Grant  us  the  loftiest  mind!” 

‘  And  again,  to  Nicodorus  of  Mantinea, — 

‘  “  By  God  and  chance  all  mortal  things  are  ruled.”  ’ 

He  proceeds  to  criticise  the  system  in  its  moral  bearings,  and 
especially  its  implied  denial  of  the  action  of  the  gods  on  the 
affairs  of  men. 

‘  It  must  be  evident  to  every  one,’  he  continues,  ‘  that  no  man  ever 
abstains,  out  of  fear  of  the  Air,  or  the  .^ther,  or  the  Universe,  from 
doing  the  slightest  injustice,  much  less  from  those  things  to  which  he 
is  incited  by  the  strongest  desires,  any  more  than  he  would  regard  a 
heap  of  sand,  or  the  down  on  the  feather  of  a  thistle,  which  he  clearly 
perceives  to  be  insensible.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  that  we  may 
apply  to  these  men  what  was  said  by  Timocles,  in  his  comedy  of 
“  respecting  the  gods  of  that  country ; — 

‘  “  For  if  the  wretch,  unpunished  and  secure. 

Blasphemes  the  mighty  gods,  confessed  by  all. 

Who  would  adore  a  cat’s  unhonoured  shrine?” 

‘  They  object  that,  if  men  speak  of  the  gods  from  conceiving  them 
such  as  their  own  arrogance  has  represented  them,  each  man  must 
consider  himself  at  liberty  to  do  ill  at  his  pleasure,  whenever  he  has 
an  opi>ortunity.  But,  on  the  other  iiand,  can  we  suppose  tliat  any 
one  will  abstain  from  any  of  the  greatest  crimes  for  fear  of  the  Air? 
And  even  granting  that  it  is  so,  if  this  is  the  principal  check  for 
repressing  injustice,  they  may  be  very  fairly  reproached  with  trans¬ 
ferring  to  mankind  the  habits  of  wild  beasts,  especially  if  they  dis- 
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regard,  as  they  profess  to  do,  the  clamour  of  the  multitude  on  this 
account.’  (^Petersen's  Phadrus,  pp.  22-4.) 

This  curious  fragment  of  Phaedrus  cannot  but  be  regarded  as 
an  interesting  supplement  to  the  knowledge  of  that  Epicurean 
philosopher  which  we  already  possess  through  Cicero’s  treatise 
‘  De  Natura  Deorum.’  It  fully  bears  out,  and  it  illustrates  not 
uninterestingly,  that  principle  as  to  the  popular  polytheism  of 
the  Greeks  which  Diogenes  attributes  to  Epicurus.  His  disciple 
here  even  uses  it  as  an  argument  against  the  Stoics,  and  other 
philosophers  whom  he  confutes,  that  their  system  only  recog¬ 
nised  ‘  one,  and  not  many  gods.’  It  would  be  remarkable,  too, 
that  Phaedrus  should  speak  of  himself  and  his  fellow  Epicureans 
as  not  merely  agreeing  with  the  rest  of  the  Greeks  in  admitting 
many  gods,  but  as  holding  the  number  of  the  gods  to  be  greater 
than  was  believed  by  the  other  Greeks,  were  it  not  clear  that  in 
this  he  is  alluding  to  the  well-known  Epicurean  dictum  that  the 
gods  exceed  in  number  the  mortal  inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

By  far  the  most  extensive  work,  however,  among  the  various 
relics  which  have  been  restored  to  the  world  through  the  papyri, 
is  Philodemus’s  treatise  on  *  Rhetorie,’  considerable  portions  of 
three  books  of  which,  as  well  as  several  disconnected  fragments, 
are  collected  by  M.  Gros  from  the  different  volumes  of  the 
original  series  in  which  they  had  appeared.  We  have  already 
stated  that  it  is  not  a  treatise  on  Rhetoric  in  the  received  sense 
of  the  name,  but  an  essay  on  the  question  whether  the  use  of 
rhetoric  is  laudable  and  advantageous ;  on  which  question  the 
negative  is  vigorously  defended  by  Philodemus. 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that,  in  adopting  this  opinion,  Phi¬ 
lodemus  considers  rhetoric,  in  the  very  lowest  sense  of  the  word, 
not  alone  as  a  purely  servile  art,  tied  up  by  dishonest  and  un¬ 
worthy  rules,  and  proposing  to  itself,  not  truth,  but  ostentation, 
but  even  as  an  art,  capable  of  being  employed,  and  habitually 
employed,  for  the  worst  and  most  corrupt  ends.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  that,  even  on  independent  grounds,  the  Epicurean  phi¬ 
losophy  would  lead  to  the  condemnation  of  one  main  purpose 
of  the  rhetorical  art ;  —  viz.,  the  appeals  to  the  passions  on  which 
rhetoric  often  relies  for  its  most  effective  weapons.  Such  appeals, 
and  tlie  effects  which  they  are  intended  to  produce,  are,  of  their 
nature,  inconsistent  with  that  enviable  drapa^ia,  the  equable 
maintenance  of  which  constitutes  the  ‘  chief  good  ’  of  the  Epi¬ 
curean.  But  in  the  portions  of  his  argument  against  rhetoric 
which  have  been  preserved  in  the  papyri,  Philodemus  abstracts 
from  this  consideration.  He  dwells  almost  entirely  on  the 
abuses  of  rhetoric ;  and,  although  he  admits  that  certain  ad¬ 
vantages  may  be  attained  by  the  rhetorician,  he  contends  that 
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no  part  of  this  advantage  is  in  reality  to  be  ascribed  to  rhetorie ; 
but  that,  in  such  a  case,  all  that  is  good  is  the  work  of  philo¬ 
sophy,  and  all  the  evil  by  which  this  good  is  accompanied  is  due 
to  rhetoric,  which,  even  in  the  good  which  it  has  effected,  has 
but  borrowed  for  the  time  the  weapons  of  philosophy. 

The  treatise,  indeed,  is  mainly  directed  against  the  sophists, 
and  is  intended  to  expose  their  unworthy  arts.  Perhaps  the 
best  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  it  deals  with  the  subject  will 
be  conveyed  by  referring  the  curious  reader  to  the  chapter  in 
which  Philodemus  discusses  the  w’ell-known  rhetorical  exercise 
called  by  the  name  of  ‘Declamations.’  (Gros,  pp.  67-8.)  The 
nature  of  these  compositions  is  already  familiar,  from  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Quintilian.  The  highest  praise  of  a  ‘  Declamation,’ 
according  to  the  corrupt  standard  adopted  in  the  school,  was 
that  it  made  the  best  of  a  bad  cause,  the  distinction  of  the 
successful  declaimer  being  held  to  be  more  signal  in  proportion 
to  the  badness  of  the  cause.  This  it  is  that  Philodemus  chiefly 
condemns. 

There  is  another  chapter  in  which  Philodemus  discusses  the 
well-known  saying  of  Demosthenes  on  Action,  which  may  also 
be  read  with  interest.  But  the  really  interesting  remains  of  the 
school  are  the  purely  ethical  treatises,  as  that  on  Freedom  of 
Speech,  on  Death,  on  Domestic  Economy,  and  on  Arrogance. 
The  essay  on ‘Freedom  of  Speech’  has  an  amusing  section  on 
the  persons  with  whom  this  plain  speaking  cannot  safely  be  used, 
first  of  whom  it  ranks  women,  persons  of  rank,  and  old  men.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  seldom  been  so  painfully  struck  by  the 
dark  realities  of  the  moral  condition  of  ancient  heathendom  as  in 
this  book  ‘  On  Death.’  It  comes  like  a  voice  from  the  grave  of 
two  thousand  years  to  tell  us  of  those  whom  St.  Paul  pityingly 
describes  as  *  the  others  who  have  not  hope.’  There  is  something 
positively  appalling  in  the  picture  which  it  presents  of  the 
human  mind  calmly  accepting  the  grave  as  the  limit  of  its 
destiny,  and  acquiescing  without  an  effort  in  the  contented  con¬ 
sciousness  of  annihilation.  This  is  the  tone  of  Philodemus 
throughout  the  essay.  It  is  not,  as  we  sometimes  see  in  the 
Epicurean  poets,  a  passing  allusion  to  the  sleep  of  death. 
Philodemus  coolly  discusses  all  the  circumstances  of  death,  and 
calmly  puts  aside  all  the  terrors  which  they  involve  by  the 
single  consideration,  that,  ‘  since  man,  by  the  enjoyment  of  life, 
‘  has  attained  the  chief  good,  he  is  not  to  concern  himself  with 
*  what  may  afterwards  befal.’  The  children,  therefore,  whom 
we  may  leave  behind  us,  ‘  are  no  more  to  us  than  they  arc  to 
‘those  who  w’ere  born  under  King  Phoroneus’! 

It  is  sufficiently  plain,  that,  as  subjects  of  general  reading, 
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there  is  hardly  any  device  by  which  even  the  least  fragmen¬ 
tary  of  these  Ilereulancan  relies  could  well  be  rendered 
available.  They  are,  by  their  very  nature  and  eondition,  des¬ 
tined  exclusively  for  the  scholar.  Even  for  the  most  enthu¬ 
siastic  and  persevering  student  they  present  but  few  of  the 
ordinary  attractions  of  ancient  literature ;  but  we  are  not 
without  hopes  that  some  of  our  own  countrymen  may  be  in¬ 
duced  to  continue  and  complete  the  work  commenced  by  their 
learned  brethren  of  Germany  and  France.  It  is  only  by 
the  minute  and  thorough  investigation  involved  in  such  a 
process,  that  these  remains  can  be  made  to  render  up  their 
full  value  for  the  illustration  of  the  literature,  and  still  more 
of  the  philosophy,  of  the  school  to  which  they  belong. 
Nevertheless,  in  looking  back  over  what  Ave  have  written  as  to 
the  results  of  the  Herculanean  discovery,  we  fear  we  must  not 
reckon  on  any  very  high  estimate  among  our  readers  of  the 
absolute  value,  reckoned  in  the  sterling  coin  of  literature,  of 
what  has  hitherto  been  won  by  so  many  years  of  toil,  and  by  so 
vast  an  expenditure  of  Avealth  and  of  industry.  Still  even  the 
limited  success  Avhich  has  attended  the  operations  on  the  Her¬ 
culanean  papyri,  and  especially  that  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy’s  ex¬ 
periments,  affords  almost  a  certainty  that  if,  in  the  course  of  the 
explorations  which  yet  remain  to  be  made  under  far  more  fa¬ 
vourable  circumstances  at  Pompeii,  any  similar  deposit  of  papyri 
should  be  there  discovered,  the  rolls,  being  unaffected  by  air  or 
moisture,  Avill,  like  the  frescos  and  other  perishable  remains,  be 
found  in  a  far  higher  state  of  preservation  than  those  of  the 
sister  city.  This  hope  is  far,  Ave  are  convinced,  from  being  a 
visionary  one.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the  site  of  Pompeii 
remains  still  unexplored ;  nor  has  the  yet  unvisited  quarter  of 
that  city  suffered  in  any  degree,  Avhether  from  the  action  of  fire, 
or  from  the  injurious  effects  of  the  overfloAv  of  boiling  mud  and 
water  Avhich  is  supposed  to  have  accompanied  the  eruption  by 
which  Herculaneum  Avas  buried.  It  is  hard,  therefore,  to 
imagine  that,  Avhen  objects  so  perishable  and  colours  so  delicate 
as  those  Avhich  we  see  among  the  Pompeian  remains  in  the 
Aluseo  Borbonico,  hav'e  survived  without  injury  the  catastrophe 
which  destroyed  that  city,  the  good  genius  of  ancient  literature 
has  not  even  yet  in  store  for  us,  only  awaiting  the  tardy  visit  of 
the  excavator,  more  than  one  of  the  lost  masterpieces  of  anti¬ 
quity,  and  perhaps  in  a  state  of  preservation  which  Avill  leave 
little  to  be  desired. 
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Art.  III.  —  Jm  Storia  dei  Musiilmani  di  Sicilia.  Scritta  da 
Michele  Amari.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  Firenze:  1858. 

'^His  history  of  Mussulman  dominion  in  Sicily  must  un¬ 
doubtedly  rank  as  the  most  remarkable  historical  work  in 
the  Italian  literature  of  our  own  time.  Treating  a  virgin  subject 
of  very  comprehensive  range  with  great  knowledge  and  acute 
criticism,  it  is  a  book  of  sterling  merit,  worthy  of  the  reputation 
which  the  author,  by  birth  a  Sicilian,  established  for  himself 
by  his  first  work,  a  ‘  History  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers,’  that  has 
been  translated  into  German,  French,  and  English.  Merits  that 
elsewhere  won  esteem,  secured  for  him  at  home  persecution  at 
the  hands  of  a  restlessly  suspicious  government,  which  with 
sensitive  consciousness  construed  his  vivid  narrative,  of  an 
oppressive  tyranny  into  a  diatribe  against  itself.  With  exile 
therefore  as  his  reward — the  indomitable  energy  of  his  indepen¬ 
dent  spirit  and  his  excellent  talents  for  his  whole  fortune — M. 
Amari  came  to  Paris  in  the  prime  of  life.  There,  almost  the 
first  publication  that  met  his  eye  was  an  Arabic  text  fresh  from 
the  press,  having  reference  to  the  history  of  his  native  island. 
Such  was  the  irritation  he  felt  at  not  being  able  to  read  it, 
that  it  impelled  him  to  apply  himself  to  master  the  language. 
The  resolution  thus  taken  at  a  spur  he  followed  up  with  an 
unfaltering  energy,  which  has  won  him  a  confessedly  leading 
place  amongst  Arabic  scholars  of  Italy.  The  conception  of 
this  particular  history  floated  before  his  mind  as  the  capital 
prize  of  his  labours,  and  encouraged  his  enduring  exertions 
with  the  stimulant  of  a  patriotic  purpose.  The  ordinary 
difiSculties  attending  Arabic  scholarship  were,  however,  far 
from  filling  up  the  measure  of  what  M.  Amari  had  to  over¬ 
come.  The  task  he  had  set  himself  imposed  the  duty  of  not 
merely  learning  a  perplexing  tongue  and  of  writing  a  bulky 
history,  but  also  of  discovering  and  bringing  together  by 
immense  research  the  primary  materials  for  its  possible  con¬ 
struction —  materials  which  were  scattered  through  manuscripts 
of  obscure  existence,  and  often  hidden  in  the  night  of  forgotten 
libraries.  Without  any  of  those  aids  which  lighten  inquiry,  his 
sturdy  resolution  and  critical  keenness  achieved  an  underlying 
that  might  have  been  deemed  sufiBcient  to  engage  the  attention 
of  a  learned  body.  During  twelve  years  he  ransacked  the 
libraries  of  all  countries  for  the  recoils  which  his  acuteness 
enabled  him  to  trace,  and  thus  acquired  the  amount  of  matter 
which  he  is  embodying  in  a  book  that  throws  new  and  striking 
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lights  upon  the  very  essence  of  Mahometan  societies.  With 
this  rare  erudition  in  Arabic  writings  M.  Amari  combines  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  Byzantine  and  early  Italian  chroniclers. 
He  keenly  darts  on  a  hint,  whether  lurking  amidst  the  trashy 
biographies  of  Byzantine  saints,  or  the  mysteries  of  an  Arabic 
text ;  and  as  his  sober  sense  resists  the  seductions  of  fanciful 
ingenuity,  he  offers  in  an  eminent  degree  that  wholesome  union 
of  knowledge  and  instinct  which  constitutes  the  true  historian. 

The  conquest  of  Sicily  was  the  last  acquisition  in  date  of 
the  great  westward  tide  of  Arab  irruption  under  the  impulse 
of  Mahometan  fanaticism ;  for  the  single  waves  afterwards 
still  thrown  forwards  by  the  devastating  flood  into  remoter  parts 
of  Europe,  were  merely  straggling  billows,  that  rolled  back  as 
fast  as  they  had  run  in,  without  making  anywhere  a  lasting 
encroachment.  Sicily,  therefore,  is  the  landmark  of  the  limits 
attained  by  the  force  of  Mahomet’s  Impulse,  and  the  history  of 
its  Mussulman  period  reflects  consequently  in  their  perfection 
all  the  elements  which  entered  into  the  constitution  of  Maho¬ 
metan  society  and  progress  within  its  primitive  and  Arabian 
stage.  Accordingly,  M.  Amari  has  seen  fit  to  precede  his  nar¬ 
rative  of  the  actual  conquest  by  a  sketch  of  the  nature  and 
rise  of  the  conquering  force,  which  is  rich  in  new  and  profound 
observation.  His  scholarship,  going  hand  in  hand  with  a  philo¬ 
sophical  instinct,  has  enabled  him  to  recover  a  thread  that  can 
serve  as  a  clue  through  the  mazes  of  Eastern  revolutions, 
making  what  hitherto  wore  the  dreary  look  of  wayward  reck¬ 
lessness  assume  the  features  of  settled  and  eventful  antagonism. 

The  Shemitic  population  of  Arabia  falls  into  two  divisions 
that  date  from  a  point  of  time  beyond  historical  record.  The 
one  claiming,  and  it  is  generally  believed  with  truth,  to  be  the 
elder  is  the  tribe  of  Khattan,  by  genealogists  identified  with 
the  Joktan  of  the  Bible.  The  second  is  the  tribe  of  Adnan, 
sprung  from  Ishmael,  an  invader  and  intruder  upon  the  birth¬ 
right  of  the  other.  When  the  light  of  history  dawns  on  tra¬ 
dition,  we  find  the  tribe  of  Khattan  confined  to  Arabia  Felix  and 
Yemen,  while  the  hardy  and  intractable  children  of  Ishmael 
roamed  with  their  herds  in  nomadic  freedom  throughout  the 
wide  extent  of  the  great  Arabian  deserts.  Thus  at  the  very 
earliest  period  within  our  cognisance,  the  two  branches  of  the 
Arabian  family  were  already  set  against  each  other  in  an  oppo¬ 
sition  based  on  the  most  lasting  passions  of  human  nature ;  on 
the  one  hand,  an  irrepressible  disposition  towards  lawless  rapa¬ 
city  without  regard  for  a  neighbour’s  right ;  on  the  other,  a 
rankling  resentment  at  the  spoliation  of  a  birthright.  The  ill 
feeling  thus  early  begotten  was  never  quenched ;  it  runs  through 
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the  whole  cycle  of  Arabian  history,  breaking  'out  with  unabated 
vehemence  on  all  occjisions  of  contact  between  the  two  kindred 
tribes — be  it  in  the  desultory  collisions  of  their  primitive  life, 
or  under  the  levelling  discipline  of  Maliomet’s  new  law.  Yet 
ou  investigation,  we  can  catch  but  one  feature  of  distinction  in 
the  otherwise  uniform  character  of  these  two  members  of  the 
great  Shemitic  family.  The  men  of  Khattan  were  more  dis- 
jKised  than  their  brethren  to  arts  of  civilisation.  It  was  not  a 
mere  accident  which  had  made  them  withdraw  into  Arabia 
Felix  and  Yemen.  These  were  the  districts  of  Arabia  best 
adapted  to  their  more  especial  predispositions,  affording  sites  for 
towns,  a  soil  that  rewarded  the  toil  of  the  husbandman,  and 
products  that  could  whet  the  speculative  instincts  of  the  mer¬ 
chant.  In  these  men  of  Khattan,  dwellers  in  towns  who 
worked  and  dealt  in  their  country’s  wealth,  the  refinement  of 
Arabian  society  wms  concentrated.  A\'ith  venturesome  spirit 
they  plied  in  frail  barks  the  Eastern  seas,  and  bartering  their 
native  spices  against  the  varied  articles  of  rich  price  to  be  found 
in  the  markets  of  Rome,  Byzantium,  and  India,  they  gar¬ 
nished  the  simple  homesteads  of  their  birth  with  costly  products 
of  foreign  luxury  —  trophies  of  their  intelligent  enterprise. 
These  also  were  the  men  who  established  two  realms  of  renown 
— one  in  Mesopotamia  on  the  confines  of  Persia,  the  kingdom 
of  Hira — the  other  more  generally  celebrated  through  its  Queen 
Zenobia,  tbe  kingdom  of  Palmyra,  the  ruins  of  whose  monu- 
^  ments  are  still  the  object  of  curious  pilgrimage. 

Very  different  were  the  doings  of  the  men  of  Adnan.  Quick¬ 
witted,  fiery,  and  utterly  impatient  of  discipline,  these  wild  and 
impetuous  men  exactly  reflected  that  conformation  of  condition 
where  man  found  himself  free  to  roam  where  he  listed,  subject  to  the 
constraint  of  no  higher  jurisdiction  than  of  such  brute  strength  as 
might  happily  prove  superior  to  his  own.  Restless  with  j'assions, 
wayward  like  the  shifting  sands  of  their  native  haunts,  their 
nature  yet  defied  all  progressive  influence,  just  as  their  deserts 
preserved  their  immemorial  monotony  through  all  the  convul¬ 
sions  of  perpetual  storms.  What  they  were  the  first  day  that 
they  remained  to  the  last ;  men  possessed  of  striking  and  choice 
qualities  that  can  constitute  virtues  in  the  individual,  but  so 
disposed  as  to  be  quite  unsusceptible  of  social  progress.  With 
flocks,  dromedaries,  steeds,  and  weapons  for  their  whole  pro¬ 
perty —  a  camel’s  skin  for  a  tent,  and  camel’s  haircloth  for  rai¬ 
ment,  with  the  endless  waste  of  the  desert  for  a  home,  and  with 
none  but  man’s  intuitive  reverence  for  his  parent,  and  none  but 
man’s  indelible  affection  for  his  oftspring,  the  children  of  Ishmael 
followed  their  propensities  as  rovers,  broken  up  into  as  many 
communities  as  there  were  families ;  each  clustered  about  its 
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own  patriarch,  and  crossing  at  all  moments  with  reckless  hos¬ 
tility  each  other’s  path  —  men  whose  hands  were  truly  turned 
against  every  one,  and  every  one’s  hand  against  them.  It  is 
true  that  a  few  Adnanite  families  —  amongst  'them  the  illus¬ 
trious  one  of  Hashem — are  found  in  fixed  settlements.  This 
exception  was,  however,  so  very  rare  and  partial,  that  the 
division  into  its  two  tribes  may  fairly  be  considered  as  severing 
the  Shemitic  population  of  Arabia  into  townsmen  and  rovers — 
the  only  distinction  to  be  detected  in  its  simple  and  uniform 
mould. 

For  the  Arab  dwelling  within  walls  as  for  the  Arab  roaming 
through  the  desert,  there  existed  but  one  form  of  political  con¬ 
stitution,  the  narrow  bond  of  family  in  the  most  stringent  sense 
of  the  term.  This  close  and  unexpanslve  body  comprised  the 
whole  essence  of  Arabian  society  in  all  its  gradations,  which 
are  described  with  admirable  clearness  by  the  author,  and 
deserve  especial  attention  as  the  ground  whereon  and  the  stuff 
wherewith  Mahomet  reared  his  structure. 

‘  The  nomadic  tribe  called  Bedouin,  which  in  Arabic  signifies 
“  dwellers  in  the  wide,”  is  a  tight  political  body,  with  no  other  bond 
than  that  of  blood,  and  no  other  restraint  than  shame  and  dread  of 
another’s  rapacity.  The  unity  constituting  society  does  not  rest 
here  in  the  individual,  but  in  the  family,  and  true  authority  dwells 
only  in  its  head.  He  has  absolute  command  over  his  children,  and 
their  offspring  —  over  slaves,  whether  taken  or  bought  —  over  freed 
men  still  abiding  in  a  dependence.  .  .  .  He  provides  for  their 
sustenance,  defends  them  against  aggression,  and,  when  they  commit 
such  acts,  he  makes  good  the  wrong  done,  or  encounters  himself  ven¬ 
geance.  The  amount  and  zeal  of  his  followers  constitute  the  force 
of  the  chief — their  services,  chattels,  and  flocks  his  wealth ;  nor  is 
there  any  want  of  laws,  to  keep  together  a  body  of  this  kind.  Beyond 
the  family  begin  the  associations,  which,  though  quite  voluntary, 
still  follow  the  order  of  kinship.  Several  families  form  what  the 
Arabs,  from  their  habit  of  pitching  their  tents  in  a  round,  call  a 
circle,  over  which  a  sheikh  or  elder  is  set,  who  is  rather  pointed  out 
for  the  oflBce  by  his  personal  repute  or  his  family’s  importance,  than 
chosen  by  a  vote;  so  that  it  often  becomes  hereditary  for  some 
generations.  He  is  the  emblem  of  the  head  of  the  kindred — a 
magistrate,  with  no  power  ov’er  individuals,  and  with  no  authority 
over  the  ordinary  aiiairs  of  the  circle,  in  which  he  has  to  follow  the* 
vote  of  the  fathers  of  families.  Lastly,  to  use  a  modern  plirase,  the 
sheikh  represents  his  circle  in  the  tribe,  which  unites  various  branches 
of  the  same  line,  and  is  itself  disposed,  like  the  circle,  under  the 
direction  of  a  chief,  acquiring  his  position  partly  by  consent,  partly 
of  necessity,  who  governs  the  general  matters  of  the  tribe,  as  a 
change  of  encampment,  the  making  war  and  treaties;  but  always 
with  the  assent  of  the  sheikhs,  and  also,  possibly,  of  other  powerful 
heads  of  families.  .  .  .  Such  is  the  hierarchy,  at  once  political  and 
military.  Civil  ordinances,  deserving  the  name,  are  not  in  existence. 
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When  family  influence  proves  not  suflicient,  force  preserves  property ; 
and  force  failing,  then  pelf  becomes  a  rightful  acquisition.  For 
personal  protection,  the  pledge  is  somewhat  more  effective,  as  the 
circle  and  tribe  are  in  honour  bound  thereto,  and  readily  take  up 
arms  to  avenge  blood,  or  from  their  means  contribute  towards 
paying  the  price  of  such  as  has  been  shed  by  one  of  their  body.’ 
(Vol.  i.  p.  34-.) 

A  society  so  strictly  confinetl  in  its  organisation  to  the 
narrowed  family  bond,  constituted  an  even  intenser  system  of 
rivalry  than  prevailed  in  Celtic  clanship,  Avhich  extended  at  all 
events  an  equal  community  over  all  who  came,  however 
remotely,  within  one ‘pedigree.  Of  the  countless  petty  divi¬ 
sions  into  which  the  Arabian  world  was  thus  broken,  the  tribe 
of  Koreish  claimed  particular  eminence  in  virtue  of  its  lordship 
over  Mecca.  That  town  was  endowed  with  holiness  in  the 
eyes  of  all  Arabs,  and  thus  enjoyed  as  much  of  the  character 
of  a  metropolis  as  was  compatible  with  the  rude  notions  of  so 
primitive  a  people.  Mahomet  was  born  therefore  at  the  very 
pinnacle  of  Arabian  society,  for  besides  being  a  townsman  of 
Mecca  and  a  Koreish,  he  was  moreover  the  heir  apparent  in  that 
family  of  Hashem  which,  from  being  the  guardian  of  the 
national  shrine,  had  the  chief  rank  in  the  tribe,  and  affected  to 
be  the  most  illustrious  blood  in  the  eountry.  By  the  represen¬ 
tative,  therefore,  of  Arab  aristocracy  in  its  choicest  perfection, 
the  bolt  was  launched  that  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  its 
cherished  distinctions.  This  was  not,  however,  the  act  of 
^Mahomet’s  deliberate  intention,  but  rather  the  result  of  his  kin 
having  rejected  a  scheme  which,  in  the  first  instance,  he  had 
brought  forward  for  direct  purposes  of  family  ambition  in  the 
true  spirit  of  Arab  tradition  and  feelings.  The  holy  privileges 
enjoyed  by  the  Koreish  were  mainly  held  on  no  higher  tenure 
than  the  kind  of  sufferance  customary  to  Arab  polity.  The 
Koreish  had  laid  aside  in  their  walled  settlements  none  of  the 
purely  personal  susceptibilities  which  had  exclusively  seized 
them  while  roving  about  in  the  desert.  Such  ordinances  as  pre¬ 
vailed  in  Mecca  above  what  was  to  be  found  in  every  Arab 
encampment,  were  merely  the  instinctive  expressions  of  that 
simple  necessity  which  even  the  rudest  and  most  lawless  ])opula- 
tion  become  alive  to  as  soon  as  they  are  thrown  together  within 
the  confined  compass  of  a  town.  The  free  recklessness  that 
may  be  indulged  in  a  state  of  society  removed  from  neighbours, 
must  at  once  put  on  itself  some  restraint  in  self-defence  when 
its  continued  indulgence  becomes  a  permanent  cause  for  mur¬ 
derous  collisions.  The  Koreish  in  Mecca  did  therefore  no  more 
than  tacitly  to  fall  into  a  simple  government  ofiering  but  the 
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slightest  possible  modifications  from  their  nomadic  condition, 
strictly  preserving  in  all  essential  jwints  the  clanship  already 
explained,  and  consequently  for  ever  at  the  mercy  of  jarring 
passions.  The  supreme  honour  of  keeping  the  Caiibe  had  been 
delegated  to  the  Hashemites.  The  dignity  was,  however,  but 
deferred  for  the  time  being  by  the  elders,  and  the  feeling  in 
regard  to  it  was  that  it  w’ould  relapse  as  soon  as  another  family 
showed  Itself  powerful  enough  either  quietly  to  supplant  theirs, 
or  forcibly  to  wrest  hold  of  the  coveted  prize.  Mecca  w’as  thus 
virtually  a  settlement  of  turbulent  oligarchs  without  any  legis¬ 
lative  conceptions,  starting  this  moment  to  arms  like  one  man 
for  the  assertion  of  their  common  tribe’s  superiority  over  the 
nation  at  large,  and  the  next  as  quick  in  tearing  each  other  to 
pieces  in  behalf  of  individual  pretensions  —  a  state  of  perpetual 
broil  and  quarrel,  where  every  one  was  bursting  with  private 
pride,  and  no  one  could  bring  himself  ever  to  admit  a  fellow- 
citizen  to  be  possessed  of  any  higher  eminence  than  his  own. 
Such  was  the  condition  of  society  which  Mahomet  set  himself 
to  reform.  Ardent  in  soul,  ambitious  in  temper,  instinctively 
alive  to  the  evils  of  lawlessness,  and  yet  as  an  Arab  of  high 
degree  being  influenced  by  pride  of  blood,  Mahomet  in 
the  first  instance  conceived  a  plan  for  securing  the  boon  of 
orderly  government,  by  endowing  his  own  family  with  a  dignity 
to  be  exalted  above  all  disturbing  competition,  in  virtue  of  a 
special  consecration  not  to  be  communicated  to  others.  At  a 
banquet  in  his  own  dwelling,  to  which  he  had  gathered  all 
his  kinsmen,  Mahomet  accordingly  revealed  the  scheme  he  had 
meditated,  for  perpetuating  the  greatness  of  their  house  through 
an  inviolable  and  hereditary  pontificate.  But  his  appeal  met 
with  rejection.  A  few  of  his  nearest  kinsmen,  perhaps  from 
being  as  such  the  most  exposed  to  the  fascination  of  his  daily 
intercourse  and  impassioned  speech,  did  indeed  join  him  heart 
and  soul.  Amongst  these  were  Ali,  son  of  Abu  Taleb,  then 
the  head  of  the  house  of  Hashem ;  but  the  adhesions  were 
merely  individual.  As  a  body  the  clan  utterly  declined  to 
entertain  Mahomet’s  suggestions.  From  this  moment  two 
courses  alone  were  left  to  him  —  either  altogether  to  throw 
aside  all  thoughts  of  reform,  or,  by  appealing  from  the  narrow 
association  of  kinship  unto  the  great  family  of  mankind,  to  widen 
a  mere  plot  into  revolution.  The  first  probably  never  presented 
itself  to  his  daring  temper,  and  thus  Mahomet  found  himself 
drifted  into  a  position  far  beyond  what  at  starting  he  had  aimed 
at  taking  up.  The  plotter  in  behalf  of  his  own,  but  rejected  by 
them,  proclaimed  himself  an  a^mstle  to  mankind,  and  breaking 
with  established  customs,  because  too  stubborn  for  his  purpose,  he 
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applied  himself  to  crush  them  by  new  ones  of  his  own  creation. 
For  the  Elect  by  blood,  he  conceived  to  substitute  Elect 
in  God,  who,  constituting  a  theocratic  aristocracy  that  derived 
its  patent  of  nobility  from  a  revelation  whereof  Mahomet 
was  the  apostle,  must  prove  irreconcilably  hostile  to  all  prior 
claims  to  distinction.  Shielded  against  personal  outrage  by  the 
inviolable  protection  extended  to  a  kinsman  under  all  circum¬ 
stances,  Mahomet  stayed  on  in  Mecca  as  an  indefatigable  preacher, 
addressing  himself  alike  to  all  who  visited  the  shrine,  without 
making  any  distinction  of  tribe  or  race;  until  his  zeal  became 
so  openly  aggressive,  as  at  last  to  make  it  necessary  for  him 
to  seek  safety  in  flight.  On  the  eve,  therefore,  of  his  throwing 
otf  the  last  link  in  established  associations,  and  of  betaking 
himself  away  from  all  fellowship  of  kindred  unto  that  of  merely 
voluntary  and  accidental  followers,  Mahomet  felt  the  necessity  of 
giving,  by  a  binding  and  solemn  covenant,  a  constitution  to  what 
until  then  had  been  but  a  union  of  sentiment.  On  a  mountain 
near  Mecca  he  therefore  gathered  his  disciples  —  those  about  to 
forsake  homes  in  Mecca  and  those  whom  he  had  converted  from 
other  quarters  —  and  there,  without  distinction  of  birth,  blood, 
or  calling,  he  enrolled  them  as  equal  fellows  in  one  community, 
making  them  in  token  thereof  swear  mutual  affection  in  pairs, 
a  native  of  Mecca  with  an  individual  of  foreign  origin.  Here¬ 
upon  Mahomet  set  out  for  Medina  in  the  midst  of  his  devotees, 
and  on  that  night,  in  M.  Amari’s  words,  ‘  there  took  its  rise  a 
*  pontificate,  an  empire,  and  an  era.’ 

But  the  habit  of  generations  cannot  be  got  rid  of  at  a 
blow,  and  the  Arabs,  however  inflamed  by  Mahomet’s  in¬ 
fluence,  remained  yet  at  heart  in  many  essential  points  the  same 
as  of  old.  This  was  true  even  of  some  amongst  the  Prophet’s 
most  cherished  disciples,  as  was  seen  on  his  death.  Ali,  the 
burning  believer,  but  yet  more  fiery  kinsman,  surnaraed  from 
his  prowess  the  Lion  of  God,  thought  himself  as  naturally  en¬ 
titled  to  the  succession  in  the  pontificate,  as  he  had  been  entitled 
to  that  of  his  father’s  chieftainship  over  the  Hashemites.  In  him 
the  qualities  of  an  Arab  of  high  degree  found  a  complete  ex¬ 
pression —  an  intense  sense  of  what  was  due  to  his  person  com¬ 
bined  with  the  fiercest  intrepidity.  The  possibility  of  rightful 
opposition  unless  it  came  from  the  Prophet  himself  was  a  thought 
foreign  to  All’s  mind.  Twice  he  spurned  the  caliphate  when 
offered  with  the  condition  of  his  taking  counsel  with  the  Elders 
of  Islam,  scorning  any  fetter  on  his  will  short  of  a  written  in¬ 
junction  in  the  Koran.  The  incompatibility  of  such  individual 
absoluteness  with  the  Prophet’s  system  did  not  escape  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  his  intimate  companions.  Depositaries  of  his  confi- 
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dcntinl  instructions,  these  men  were  thoroughly  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  his  doctrine ;  while  the  mere  fact  of  having  been 
gathered  from  all  classes  and  tribes',  enlisted  their  human  sym¬ 
pathies  strongly  against  a  claim  that  would  introduce  in  a  new 
shape  and  confirm  in  the  new  society  the  old  spirit  of  exclusive 
family  tradition,  which  it  had  been  the  founder’s  intention  to 
destroy.  All  witlidrew  into  sullen  retirement ;  while  the  suc¬ 
cessive  elevation  to  the  command  of  the  faithful  of  Abu  Bekr, 
Omar,  and  Othman,  men  not  connected  with  the  house  of 
Hashem,  distinguished  only  for  zeal  in  the  cause  of  Islam,  and 
who  publicly  acknowledged  this  dignity  to  be  a  gift  from  the 
elders  of  the  community,  were  so  many  triumphs  of  the  theocratic 
principle. 

Of  these  tliree  reigns  the  second  was  of  paramount  importance. 
Of  all  Mahomet’s  disciples,  the  only  one  possessed  of  legislative 
talents,  Omar  strove  to  secure  the  fulfilment  of  the  Prophet’s 
political  views  by  the  creation  of  appropriate  institutions.  Alive 
to  the  fact  that  the  shock  given  to  Arab  society,  although 
powerful,  had  still  not  been  strong  enough  as  yet  to  work  a 
radical  change  in  Arab  habits  of  mind,  Omar  felt  the  danger  to 
which  Mahomet’s  complex  theocracy  was  exposed  of  becoming 
the  prey  of  such  personal  influences  as  easily  spring  up  in  periods 
of  revolution  and  strife.  This  danger  he  thought  to  obviate  by 
conciliating  the  Inveterate  tendencies  of  his  countrymen  through 
a  device  which  he  hoped  would  enable  him  to  fashion  a  re¬ 
bellious  element  into  piers  of  support  for  his  polity.  In  the 
fifteenth  year  of  the  Hegira  Omar  decreed  a  muster-roll  of  all 
believers,  which  he  meant  should  become  the  prescriptive  form 
of  standing  organisation.  In  it  was  trampled  under  foot  every¬ 
thing  valued  hitherto  as  a  genealogical  distinction,  while  the 
grouping  was  yet  by  a  family  thread.  One  existing  social  divi¬ 
sion  alone  was  not  effaced — the  division  into  men  of  Adnan 
and  Khattan,  as  inveterate  as  Arab  life  itself.  But  with  this 
exception  every  traditional  eminence  was  disregarded,  and  around 
Mahomet,  as  the  central  sun  of  the  Mussulman  universe,  each 
family  was  ranged  in  a  new  order  depending  upon  its  degree  of 
connexion  with  him.  Nevertheless  what  may  be  called  the 
feudal  spirit  did  succeed  in  asserting  itself  by  the  violent  eleva¬ 
tion  of  All  on  the  murder  of  the  Caliph  Othman,  and  led  to 
events  which  lastingly  affected  the  political  conformation  of 
Islam.  At  this  time  a  quarter  of  a  century  had  already  elapsed 
since  the  Prophet’s  death.  The  generation  of  his  contemporaries 
had  mostly  followed  him,  and  was  replaced  by  a  set  of  men 
much  less  imbued  with  a  primitive  reverence  for  duty,  and 
strongly  animated  with  the  daring  recklessness  of  a  soldier’s 
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temper.  The  opportunities  offered  by  the  wonderful  career  of 
Mussulman  conquests  had  produced  a  body  of  illustrious  captains, 
who,  at  the  head  of  armies  in  provinces  far  away  from  central 
authority,  exercised  to  all  intents  an  independent  power.  Many 
of  these  generals  had  risen  from  the  lowest  ranks  —  Amrou,  the 
mighty  conqueror  of  Egypt,  was  the  homeless  son  of  a  harlot 
at  Alecca — and  all  were  so  thoroughly  identiRed  in  their  great¬ 
ness  with  the  political  conditions  called  into  existence  by  Ma¬ 
homet,  that  they  felt  themselves  personally  threatened  by  the 
elevation  of  Ali.  Therefore  they  combined  in  an  opposition, 
which  came  to  a  head  in  Syria.  M.  Amari  points  out  how  the 
Mussulman  force  in  that  province,  though  commanded  by  an 
Adnanite — Moawyah,  of  the  house  of  Ommeya — was  almost 
wholly  composed  of  men  of  Xhattan,  whose  pride  had  been 
deeply  wounded  at  having  a  secondary  place  assigned  to  them 
by  Omar  in  his  great  muster-roll.  Adored  by  the  men  whom 
he  had  so  often  led  to  splendid  victories,  Moawyah  dexterously 
turned  to  his  own  good  the  resentment  rankling  in  the  hearts  of 
his  soldiers.  Thus  did  it  come  about  that  the  caliphate  passed 
into  the  house  of  Ommeya  for  several  generations,  virtually  as 
an  absolute  possession ;  an  event  by  which  was  consummated 
the  failure  of  Mahomet’s  project  to  set  up  a  theocratic  polity, 
though  the  interests  at  stake  in  the  struggle  between  the  houses 
of  Ali  and  Ommeya  were  not  yet  finally  voided.  After  the' 
lapse  of  a  century  the  Ommeiades  in  their  turn  were  dethroned 
by  a  conspiracy  w’hich  again  brought  to  power  the  representatives 
of  the  family  of  Hashem  in  the  descendant  of  Mahomet’s  uncle 
Abbas ;  a  revolution  the  true  bearing  of  which  M.  Amari  has 
first  properly  illustrated.  Plotted  in  the  Persian  province  of 
Khorassan,  of  which  the  Abassides  were  governors,  it  was  mainly 
eflfected  through  the  agency  of  Persians.  Thus  it  proved  the 
means  of  introducing  into  the  simplicity  of  Arab  society  that 
rich  stock  of  flexible  wit  proper  to  the  Aryan  intellect,  which 
alone  could  carry  Islamism  beyond  that  primitive  stage  in  which 
the  unprogressive  vehemence  of  the  Shemitic  nature  would  have 
left  it.  From  this  period  a  new  race,  in  virtue  of  its  conversion 
to  the  true  faith,  invaded  and  eventually  made  its  own  the  whole 
range  of  Mussulman  polity. 

‘  These  new  comers  enlarged  the  right  of  their  rulers  by  their 
experience  in  public  administration  —  they  aided  with  their  learn¬ 
ing  the  compilation  of  Mussulman  jurisprudence  —  they  kindled 
in  the  breasts  of  the  Arabs  the  holy  fire  of  knowledge,  and, 
above  all,  of  such  civil  and  religious  freedom  as  could  be 
understood  in  those  regions.  The  people  of  the  Sassanide  empire 
were,  in  truth,  the  masters  of  the  Arabs,  as  the  Greeks  were  of  the 
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Romans,  with  tlie  distinction  that  the  different  tempers  of  the  two 
people,  and  especially  of  their  religious  and  civil  institutions,  won  for 
the  Persians  preponderating  political  might,  which  the  Greeks  failed 
to  get.  .  .  .  The  Persians,  in  a  word,  made  themselves  lords  of  that 
dominion  which  the  Arabs  were  at  a  loss  how  to  keep  in  their  hands. 
Hence  the  literary  glory  that  made  the  Abassides  so  illustrious  ;  for 
the  Persians,  attaining  under  them  office  at  court  and  throughout 
the  provinces,  disseminated  science,  cultivated  it  exclusively,  brought 
it  into  esteem  with  the  caliphs,  and,  by  their  example,  attracted 
Mussulmans  of  all  races,  the  fewest  amongst  these  being  Arabs. 
Rut  as  all  wrote  in  the  language  of  the  Koran,  these  last  obtained 
the  reputation  of  being  the  guardians  of  civilisation  in  the  darkest 
centuries  of  the  Middle  Ages.’  (Vol.  i.  pp.  132—42.) 

The  rapid  strides  in  power  made  by  these  intelligent  Per¬ 
sians,  soon  quickened  the  suspicious  dread  of  their  employers, 
who  gladly  laid  hold  of  every  opportunity  for  ridding  them¬ 
selves,  as  much  as  possible,  of  their  inconvenient  presence. 
Such  an  opportunity  offered  itself  in  Northern  Africa,  the  sub¬ 
jugation  of  which  had  defied  for  more  than  a  century  the  re¬ 
peated  efforts  of  Mussulman  invaders  ;  and  thither  accordingly, 
in  A.D.  761,  the  Abasside  caliph  despatched  four  thousand 
Khorassan  warriors  with  a  contingent  of  Arabs.  As  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Sicily  proceeded  direct  from  the  governors  of  this 
African  dependency,  who  for  some  time  continued  to  assert  their 
suzerainty  over  the  island,  M.  Amari  has  devoted  much  industry 
to  throw  light  upon  the  very  remarkable  vicisssitudes  and  condi¬ 
tions  of  Mussulman  rule  in  Africa,  where  for  the  first  time  the 
onward  flood  of  Islam  struck  on  a  material  which  did  not  give 
way  at  a  touch.  In  his  pages  the  tangled  incidents  of  this  hitherto 
neglected  portion  of  history  acquire  a  lively  interest.  The 
administration  of  the  colony  offers  a  singular  instance  of  insti¬ 
tutions  nowhere  else  to  be  found  in  that  degree  in  the  Mussulman 
world,  while  what  seemed  before  dreary  revolutions  assume  an 
eventful  aspect  when  connected  by  M.  Amari  with  a  twofold 
antagonism  —  the  one  within  the  ranks  of  the  conquerors,  and 
arising  out  of  the  irrepressible  animosity  borne  to  each  other  by 
Adnanite  and  Khattanite,  which  led  in  the  end  to  the  subver¬ 
sion  of  all  Arab  predominance;  the  second  resting  in  that 
stubborn  tenacity  which  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  the 
native  Berbers,  and  enabled  them,  after  subjugation  and  com¬ 
pulsory  profession  of  Islam,  to  make  a  ladder  to  power  out  of 
the  heretical  elements  lurking  in  the  religious  system  which 
they  had  unwillingly  been  driven  to  embrace.  Thus  in  A.  D. 
740,  the  Berbers,  joining  with  some  Mahometan  sectarians, 
kindled  a  flame  of  revolt  which  spread  through  the  whole  pro¬ 
vince,  reducing  I'or  a  time  the  conquerors  to  the  strongholds  of 
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Kairewan  and  Tlemsen.  Nor  waa  this  the  only  time  when 
Arab  dominion  was  brou"ht  to  the  very  brink  of  destruction. 
Xo  less  than  five  distinct  invasions  were  needed  to  preserve  the 
precarious  footin"  which  was  all  the  Arabs  ever  secured  in  this 
quarter.  A  condition  so  arduous  produced  a  race  of  men  who 
tempered  the  hot  impulsiveness  of  their  origin  with  the  sturdiness 
due  to  having  gone  through  the  ordeal  of  lengthened  trial.  It  is 
wonderful  how  under  difficulties  painfully  aggravated  by  intestine 
discord,  Arab  government  did  maintain  itself,  and  even  acquire 
a  fulness  of  authority  elsewhere  to  be  looked  for  in  vain. 

While  the  presence  of  an  irreconcilably  hostile  population 
effectually  prevented  that  assimilation  between  the  conqueror 
and  the  conquered,  which  was  elsew'hcre  brought  about  by  the 
bond  of  common  faith  under  Mussulman  dominion,  the  idea  of 
encampment  was  vividly  kept  alive  by  the  fortified  works  which 
were  the  unfailing  and  prominent  feature  of  every  Arab  settle¬ 
ment  in  Africa.  Kairewan,  the  capital  and  holy  city  of  the 
province,  in  the  first  instance  chosen  for  a  military  station 
from  its  site,  difficult  of  access  on  the  desolate  banks  of  an 
unhealthy  lake,  the  noted  haunt  of  reptiles  and  wild  beasts, 
had  acquired  its  metropolitan  importance  merely  through  the 
strength  of  its  citadel.  War,  national,  civil,  or  predatory,  was 
the  daily  condition  of  life,  and  the  association  of  an  entrench¬ 
ment,  as  often  defended  stoutly  against  his  countryman  of  rival 
race  as  against  the  rebellious  Berber,  w'as  probably  the  one 
most  likely  to  occur  to  the  African  Arab  at  the  thought  of  his 
homestead.  It  is  therefore  intelligible  that  the  Arabs  in  Africa 
should  have  retained  as  the  mould  of  their  social  constitution 
the  military  organisation  with  which  they  came  into  the  country 
as  an  invading  army.  Instead  of  assuming  the  complexion  of  a 
population,  they  continued  strictly  an  armed  force  enrolled  in 
divisions  founded  on  kindred,  and  partaking,  as  M.  Amari 
remarks,  in  character  both  of  a  standing  and  a  feudal  army  — 
like  the  former  inured  to  war,  like  the  latter  more  devoted  to 
immediate  chiefs  than  to  the  sovereign.  Hence  the  emirs  of 
Africa,  placed  between  followers  of  a  highly  mutinous  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  subjects  stubbornly  rebellious  who  never  relaxed  in 
their  efforts  to  throw  off  the  foreign  yoke,  turned  for  political 
support  to  those  theocratic  elements  which  despotism,  when 
securely  triumphant,  had  elsewhere  discarded.  In  this  troubled 
comer  of  the  Mussulman  world,  we  are  therefore  astonished  at 
the  contemplation  of  an  assembly,  called  the  Gema,  exercising  in 
all  vital  matters  of  state  that  right  of  deliberation  which  consti¬ 
tutes  the  precious  essence  of  self-government,  and  which,  resting 
on  a  thoroughly  Mussulman  clement,  attained  a  degree  of  vigour 
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sufficient  on  capital  occasions  to  hold  in  check  the  absolute 
authority  of  the  prince.  Its  shape  was  that  of  a  senate,  based 
on  the  qualification  of  wisdom  in  what  for  Mussulmans  was 
the  only  wisdom —  learning  in  the  law  revealed  through  the 
Prophet  In  virtue  of  their  profession  its  members  were 
notables  in  Islam,  and  the  canonical  eminence,  not  to  say 
holiness,  thus  belonging  to  them,  explains  the  pious  horror  of 
revolutionary  excess  which  invariably  distinguishes  their  pro¬ 
ceedings,  and,  amidst  so  much  turbulent  lawlessness,  strikingly 
points  them  out  as  meii  of  the  law. 

*  Although  it  is  difficult,’  says  M.  Amari,  ‘  to  define  the  limits  set 
by  custom  to  the  powers  of  the  emirs,  we  see  one  of  great  impor¬ 
tance,  the  right  of  war  and  peace,  exercised  by  the  Prince,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  Gema,  or  municipal  parliament  of  Kairewan. 
Tlie  first  mention  thereof  occurs  on  occasion  of  a  treaty,  made  in 
813  A.D.,  with  the  Patrician  of  Sicily;  and  we  know,  from  words 
spoken  by  one  who  sat  in  the  Gema,  how  the  elders  and  notables  of 
the  city  being  gathered  together,  the  treaty  was  written  and  read  in 
their  presence.  And  that  they  did  not  act  as  mere  witnesses,  but 
that  its  provisions  were  matter  for  free  discussion,  is  proved  by 
another  meeting,  some  years  after,  to  consider  war  with  Sicily, — 
which  was  attended  by  the  Cadis,  just  as,  in  England,  judges  enter 
the  Upper  House, — when  the  Prince  was  obliged  to  defer  to  the 
preponderating  opinion.  To  understand  correctly  the  balance  of 
powers  in  the  state,  it  is  necessary  to  weigh  the  authority  which  at 
this  time  jurists  exercised  in  the  Mussulman  world.  The  study  of 
the  law  having  made  strides,  like  every  intellectual  pursuit,  on  the 
elevation  of  the  Abassides,  was  near  creating  a  new  power  in  the 
empire,  in  substitution  for  that  which  had  belonged  to  the  Prophet’s 
companions  —  setting  an  aristocracy  of  doctors  in  the  room  of  one  of 
saints.  Through  the  singleness  of  the  law,  which  produced  confusion, 
these  men  came  to  be  at  once  divines  without  priestly  ministration  — 
moralists,  publicists,  and  jurists.  Through  an  antagonism  natural  to 
theocracy,  these  doctors  strove  to  be  above  the  pontiff  sovereign.  .  . 
In  the  organisation  of  the  state  they  preserved  a  judicial  authority, 
which  was  independent  of  the  Prince  —  in  some  respects,  to  a  greater, 
but  in  others  to  a  lesser  degree  than  would  suit  our  modern 
notions  of  public  right ;  for  the  jurists  usurped  legislative  power  by 
their  interpretation  of  points  in  doctrine,  while  they  failed  to  define 
limits  between  the  jurisdictions  of  magistrates,  princes,  governors, 
and  ministers.’  (Vol.  i.  pp.  149-50.) 

While  elsewhere  these  doctors  in  Islam  had  to  remain 
content  with  the  insignificant  position  of  secluded  pedants  — 
the  condition  of  the  African  state  admitted  them  to  an  exercise 
of  authority  which,  combined  with  learning,  gave  a  tone  of 
healthy  vigour  to  their  constitution  in  mind  and  body.  They 
entered  upon  the  business  of  life  as  statesmen  and  as  warriors, 
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and  it  is  one  of  their  body  who  pushed  the  faltering  Arabs  to 
the  conquest  of  Sicily. 

Ased  ibn  Forat  ibn  Sinan,  Kadi  of  Kairewan,  is  the  perfect 
type  of  his  class  and  his  generation,  embodying  every  element 
of  race,  incident,  and  quality  that  together  amstitute  their 
distinctive  features.  Indeed  the  analogy  goes  "hrough  even 
his  names,  as  on  one  occasion  he  himself  remarked,  in  the  true 
style  of  Arab  punning :  ‘  Ased  is  my  name,’  ho  exclaimed, 
‘  which  means  the  lion,  and  what  beast  does  not  crouch  before 

*  the  lion  ?  The  son  am  I  of  Forat  (the  Euphrates),  and  what 

*  river  has  sweeter  waters  ?  My  grandsire  was  called  Sinan  (a 
‘  spear),  and  this  in  truth  is  the  stoutest  of  weapons.’  Son  of 
a  native  of  Khorassan,  Ased  was  gifted  with  his  race’s  subtle 
wit,  steeled  into  an  intellect  of  superior  metal,  through  the 
sharp  atmosphere  of  his  adopted  home.  Having  been  early 
destined  for  the  law,  Ased  travelled  to  the  most  renowned 
masters  in  the  high  schools  of  Medina,  Irak,  and  Egypt, 
and  grew  versed  in  all  the  learning  of  Islam.  On  his  return 
to  Africa,  he  himself  then  opened  a  school,  where  he  soon 
won  such  a  name  from  his  teaching,  as  to  attain  to  the  highest 
civil  dignity  in  the  state  —  that  of  Kadi  in  Kairewan.  At  that 
time  the  Emir  was  Ziadet  Allah,  a  man  of  singular  nature, 
combining  a  pedant’s  tastes  with  a  temper  so  tyrannical  and 
overbearing  as  to  kindle  a  fearful  revolt  in  the  licentious  sol¬ 
diery  of  this  province.  Rising  on  all  sides,  with  wild  fury 
they  bore  down  everything  before  them  until  they  found  them¬ 
selves  stopped  by  the  stout  ramparts  of  Kairewan.  On  this 
occasion  Ased  showed  that  the  rough  intrepidity  of  his  nature 
did  not,  however,  overstep  that  respect  for  legality  which  so 
particularly  distinguished  his  cloth.  When  the  rebels  were 
closely  pressing  the  capital, 

‘  Ased  and  Abu  Mohriz,  his  colleague  in  the  Kadiship,  were  sent 
out  as  negotiators ;  and  having  been  led  before  the  leader  Mansur, 
surrounded  by  his  chief  officers,  they  were  received  with  the  ex¬ 
clamations,  “Get  up  and  be  with  us,  if  it  is  true  that  the  tyrant 
seems  to  you  the  scourge  of  Mussulmans.”  Abu  Mohriz  tremblingly 
answered,  “  Of  a  truth  is  he  so,  and  likewise  of  Jews  and  Christians ;  ” 
but  Ased  broke  out  into  these  words;  “Were  not  ye  yourselves  a 
short  while  ago  his  partisans  and  his  brethren  ?  How,  then,  do  ye 
come  to  ask  us  to  befriend  you  against  him  ?  No,  no ;  if  we  were 
enough  to  keep  him  in  check  when  he  had  you  about  him,  the  more 
able  shall  we  be  to  do  so  now  that  he  is  by  himself.”’  (Vol.  i.  p.  275.) 

The  strength  of  his  citadel,  and  the  dissensions  that  so 
quickly  spring  up  amongst  Orientals,  saved  Ziadet  Allah  from 
what  had  seemed  inevitable  destruction.  But  though  broken, 
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the  revolt  was  not  extinguiehe<].  A  body  of  mutineers  seized 
the  town  of  Tunis,  and  making  it  an  impregnable  stronghold, 
defied  for  years  all  the  Emir’s  desperate  efforts  to  reduce  it. 
During  this  period,  Ased  was  without  inffuence.  His  blunt 
out-spokenness  appears  to  have  made  him  an  object  of  dis¬ 
favour  to  the  suspicious  Ziadet  Allah ;  and  it  was  an  accident 
which  drew  him  out  of  obscurity.  A  Sicilian  Greek,  high  in 
rank,  came  over  to  Africa,  and  invited  the  Mussulmans  to  invade 
his  country  —  a  proposal  which  Ased’s  daring  instinct  burned 
to  see  accepter!,  as  the  sure  means  of  ridding  Africa  of  those 
turbulent  and  seditious  elements  which  had  been  grievously 
infesting  it  for  years,  by  discharging  their  wild  force  into  a 
foreign  channel. 

The  likeness  at  first  sight  between  the  treason  of  the  Sicilian 
Euphemius  and  the  Spanish  Julian  is  heightened  by  the  intro- 
du<^ion  of  the  same  romantic  motive  for  the  action  —  love  for 
a  woman.  The  author's  investigations  have  gone  far,  how¬ 
ever,  towards  establishing  the  existence  since  seversU  years  in 
Sicily,  of  a  revolt  of  the  kind  common  in  all  quarters  of  the 
Byzantine  empire,  and  the  connexion  therewith  of  Euphemius’ 
ap()lication  for  succours.  Ziadet  Allah  was,  however,  still  so 
much  under  the  impression  of  the  late  terrible  contest  —  not  yet 
put  an  end  to  —  that  he  seems  to  have  been  by  no  means  dis¬ 
posed  to  engage  in  the  new  enterprise,  in  spite  of  Euphemius’ 
profe&sed  willingness  to  hold  Sicily  as  the  Emir’s  vassal.  A 
matter  of  such  gravity  had  to  be  referred  to  the  council  of 
doctors  ;  and  here  it  was  that  Ased  exerted  all  his  influence  in 
favour  of  a  thorou<;h- going  revolution.  Of  the  debate  on  this 
occasion  a  highly  curious  account  is  preserved.  The  majority 
of  the  assembly  was  not  inclined  to  favour  Asetl’s  views.  Their 
legal  minds  were  influenced  by  several  prudent  considerations, 
and  amongst  other  grounds,  by  the  fact  of  a  still  binding  treaty 
with  the  Byzantines,  the  wording  of  which  seemed  to  forbid 
the  enterprise. 

‘  To  this  it  was  answered  that  the  treaty  had  been  broken  by  the 
rulers  of  Sicily,  several  Mussulmans  having  been  thrown  into  prison, 
according  to  what  Euphemius  told  Ziadet  Allah.  The  point  being 
submitted  to  the  two  Kadis,  Abu  Mohriz  was  of  opinion  that  time 
should  be  given,  to  ascertain  the  truth.  Ased,  on  the  contrary, 
thought  that  the  Sicilian  envoys  should  be  at  once  questioned. 
“  And  how,”  asked  Abu  Mohriz,  “  are  we  to  put  trust  in  what  they 
may  say,  one  way  or  the  other  ?  ”  To  which  Ased  answered,  “  On 
the  word  of  envoys  peace  was  made,  and  their  word  slisiU  be  enough 
to  break  it.”  Then,  with  vehemence,  he  went  on  thus  —  “  Mussul¬ 
mans,  be  not  stricken  with  fear  ;  Grod  on  high  has  spoken.  Let  your¬ 
selves  no  t  be  stricken  with  fear  —  call  all  people  unto  Islam,  and  ye 
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shall  have  the  lordship  over  them.  Therefore,  let  us  bow  to  God’s 
command,  instead  of  pinning  ourselves  to  this  treaty  with  un¬ 
believers.”’ 

By  such  fiery  appeals  Ased  hoped  to  kindle  the  warlike 
fervour  of  the  people,  and  to  overawe  the  reserve  of  the  coun¬ 
sellors  ;  he  so  far  succeeded  that  the  doctors  voted  as  a  com¬ 
promise  for  a  predatory  expedition,  which,  however,  did  not 
satisfy  Ased,  bent  on  proselytising  conquest.  Determined  to 
make  matters  take  the  turn  he  wished,  Ased  now  applied  for 
the  command  of  the  expeditionary  force,  which  the  Emir  of 
course  refused.  But  the  stern  old  doctor  was  not  to  be  put 
off  from  a  purpose.  He  now  set  himself  to  work  on  popular 
feeling  by  his  fiery  eloquence,  until  the  agitation  in  favour  of 
his  nomination  as  commander  was  so  great  that  Ziadet  Allah 
was  himself  obliged  to  invest  him  with  it.  Ased  thus  com¬ 
bined  the  dignities  of  Captain  General,  and  of  Kadi  —  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  chronicler  Ahmed  Ibn  Suleiman,  an  instance 
unparalleled  in  Arabian  annals.  The  army  over  which  he  was 
placed  was  neither  large  nor  easy  to  direct.  It  was  a  gathering 
of  all  who  sought  war  for  the  sake  of  either  adventure  or  profit, 
with  some  few  who  were  imj>elled  by  religious  fanaticism. 
There  were  wild  Berbers  from  the  interior ;  men  of  daring  and 
indomitable  tempers,  rendered  doubly  hard  of  control  from 
deeply  rankling  resentment  against  their  Arab  lords ;  there 
were  draughts  from  the  ranks  of  the  lawless  Arab  soldiery, 
men  of  rajune  and  slaughter,  who  had  lost  the  rough  virtues 
of  desert  life  without  contracting  aught  beyond  the  licence  of 
mutinous  camps ;  there  were  likewise  stray  adventurers  from 
Spain  and  other  ^Mussulman  settlements  in  the  Mediterranean, 
men  by  profession  freebooters  and  rovers,  Avith  none  but  the 
chance  home  of  the  day’s  luck,  and  lives  8{)ent  in  hazards  which 
made  tliem  the  terror  of  towns  and  citizens ;  and  finally,  there 
was  a  sprinkling  of  men  of  Persian  origin  amongst  the  leaders, 
as  happened  in  every  great  ISlussulman  enterprise  after  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  Abassides  —  men  at  once  venerable,  stout-hearted, 
and  vigorous,  like  the  illustrious  captain  of  the  host.  Before 
embarking  this  motley  force,  Ased  reviewed  it  upon  the 
African  strand,  and  addressed  his  followers  in  Avords  Avhich,  as 
they  are  handed  doAvn  in  the  chronicle  of  an  eye-Avitness,  breathe 
the  gloAving  pride  of  one  who,  at  the  same  time  that  he  is  ani¬ 
mated  Avith  a  burning  piety,  also  keenly  exults  in  the  positive 
sensation  of  the  authority,  Avhich  he  is  conscious  of  having 
plucked  from  the  grasp  of  a  grudging  and  powerful  liege  lord. 

Sicily,  from  its  site  and  other  advantages,  was  at  this  period  a 
possession  eagerly  coA’eted  by  the  Popes,  and  jealously  cherished 
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by  the  decaying  emperors  of  Byzantium.  Defended  by  a  belt 
of  water  against  the  easy  invasions  which  had  reduced  the 
garden  of  Italy  into  a  wilderness,  Sicily  drew  on  itself  the 
eyes  of  the  Popes  when  trembling  at  the  successes  of  the  Arian 
Lombards,  as  offering  the  best  point  of  retreat,  in  the  event  of 
extreme  adversity,  from  which  to  rally  the  orthodox  spirit  of 
the  West  to  a  war  at  once  religious  and  national.  But  Sicily 
had  a  population  not  merely  by  origin,  but  still  at  that  time  in 
language  as  much  Greek  as  Latin,  while  its  political  associations 
were  all  connected  with  the  seat  of  Eastern  empire.  These 
ties  kept  the  island  in  a  close  union  with  Byzantium,  and 
filled  the  Popes  with  alarm  lest  it  might  submit  altogether  to 
the  primacy  of  their  detested  rivals  —  the  Greek  Patriarchs. 
Great  and  unrelaxing  were  the  efforts  they  made  to  avert 
such  a  disaster.  Six  out  of  the  seven  monasteries,  founded  by 
the  private  munificence  in  the  service  of  the  Church  of  Gre¬ 
gory  the  Great,  before  his  elevation  to  the  Papal  See,  were  in 
Sicily.  These  exertions  were  crowned  with  success,  and  the 
spiritual  influence  of  the  Western  Primate  effectively  out¬ 
weighed  in  the  end  that  of  the  Eastern.  But  the  preponder¬ 
ance  retained  an  exclusively  religious  character.  While  the 
Sicilian  people  and  clergy  zealously  shared  the  Western  feeling 
against  Iconoclasm,  they  steadily  avoided  employing  it  for 
those  purely  political  purposes  to  which  the  Popes  turned  it  in 
other  quarters.  To  its  Greek  emperors  Sicily  therefore  con¬ 
tinued  faithful,  though  with  that  degree  of  listless  loyalty  to  be 
expected  in  an  age  of  torpor,  and  expressive  rather  of  the 
absence  of  any  more  attractive  form  of  government  than  of 
fervent  affection.  The  Byzantine  emperors,  alive  to  the  fact 
that  here  was  the  most  precious  gem  still  in  their  battered 
diadem,  treated  Sicily  with  special  distinction.  Invested  with 
regal  pomp,  resplendent  with  all  the  gorgeousness  of  Byzantine 
state,  the  Psitrician  of  Sicily,  as  the  Emperor’s  Vicar,  kept  alive 
the  tradition  of  imperial  majesty.  Syracuse  was  raised  to 
the  metropolitan  rank  from  which  Ravenna  had  fallen.  Here 
alone  in  the  West,  did  Byzantine  dominion  still  revel  in  un¬ 
diminished  pageantry,  and  exhibit  the  show  of  unimpaired 
greatness,  while  yet  at  heart  all  was  thoroughly  rotten.  With 
large  armaments,  a  splendid  court,  and  a  rich  exchequer,  the 
patriciate  of  Sicily,  instead  of  being  the  reward  of  worth,  was 
the  usual  prize  reserved  for  imperial  minions.  Eunuch  after 
eunuch,  adventurer  after  adventurer,  no  sooner  was  borne  aloft 
for  a  season  by  the  quick  revolutions  of  palace  fortune,  than 
he  flung  himself  upon  this  choice  portion,  to  snatch  up  as 
much  of  its  wealth  as  he  could  secure  before  the  elevation  of 
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a  new  favourite  in  reward  of  some  fresh  exploit  of  profligate 
servility.  Hence,  in  spite  of  comparative  privileges  by  the 
side  of  other  provinces,  the  evil  administration  of  a  government, 
always  extortionate  by  nature,  and  rendered  doubly  rapacious 
now  through  the  imperious  wants  of  painful  distress,  blighted 
with  a  withering  palsy  the  native  fruitfulness  of  this  favoured 
isle.  Slavery,  with  its  unfailing  followers,  suffering  and  naked¬ 
ness,  in  its  wake,  appeared  on  all  sides  the  haggard  witness  to 
a  decay  which  the  studied  gilding  of  otflcial  pomp  vainly  sought 
to  cloak.  In  the  prostration  of  the  peojde  worn  down  by 
grinding  imposts  and  a  leaden  despotism,  is  to  be  found  the 
explanation  for  the  slack  resistance  made  in  Sicily  against 
Mussulman  dominion,  when  once  the  Byzantine  legions  had 
been  worsted  in  the  fleld.  There  was  nothing  to  kindle  a 
national  feeling  in  the  breast  of  the  Sicilians.  The  only  prin¬ 
ciple  to  inspire  them  with  an  impulse  was  to  be  found  in 
religion.  Accordingly,  the  desultory  struggle  carried  on  during 
some  years  against  the  invaders  in  the  more  mountainous  dis¬ 
tricts,  were  sustained  wholly  by  the  fervour  of  a  few  Christian 
devotees,  whose  consciences  would  not  stoop  to  bow  to  the 
folloivers  of  a  false  Prophet.  On  both  sides,  therefore,  the 
stimulating  motives  to  the  contest  sprang  from  the  same 
principle.  The  Mussulmans  were  pushed  on  to  invasion  by 
the  fiery  spirit  of  prosclytism  embodied  in  Ased,  who  looked  on 
war  against  the  unbelievers  as  a  holy  duty,  while  the  only 
earnest  resistance  offered,  came  from  the  strength  of  a  like 
supreme  conviction  in  a  faith,  that  disdained  compromise  with 
the  infidel. 

On  the  16th  June,  827,  the  Mussulman  army  landed  on  the 
w'est  coast  of  feicily,  at  Mazzara,  a  few  miles  from  Marsala. 
Euphemius  forthwith  received  an  earnest  of  the  kind  of  reward 
in  store  for  his  treacherous  services.  He  was  told  that  his  help 
was  no  more  wanted,  and  therefore  that  he  would  do  best 
to  withdraw  with  his  followers.  For  a  year  he  dragged  on  a 
wretched  existence,  vainly  thinking,  as  a  guerilla  chieftain,  to 
win  a  little  booty  and  power,  until  he  was  caught  in  a  trap 
of  his  own  laying,  and  killed  by  two  youths  whom  he  believed 
himself  to  have  bribed  into  betraying  to  him  the  rockbound 
fastness  of  Ciistro  Giovanni.  The  Patrician  of  Sicily  had  been 
fully  prepared  for  what  was  coming ;  and  but  very  few  days 
elapsed  after  the  landing,  before  the  Greek  and  Mussulman 
armies  met  each  other  in  decisive  conflict.  Upon  the  battle¬ 
field,  Ased  proved  his  mettle  to  be  of  the  true  temper,  which 
does  not  flinch  at  the  sight  of  danger.  Bearing  aloft  in  his 
hand  the  holy  standard,  the  old  man  rode  slowly  down  the 
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gerricd  ranks  of  his  followers,  repeating  to  himself  in  a  low 
voice,  with  the  grim  piety  of  a  proselytising  devotee,  the  chapter 
of  the  Koran  set  apart  for  the  dying,  and  called  the  Heart. 
Having  come  to  the  end  of  his  muttered  prayer,  Ased  then  drew 
up  his  horse,  and  turned  to  his  troops,  exclaiming,  ‘  Here  they 
‘  are,  those  barbarians  whom  you  have  already  met  in  Africa  as 
‘  bondsmen ;  fear  them  not,  O  Mussulmans !  ’  and  with  these 
words  he  dashed  foremost  into  the  fight.  The  result  was  a 
complete  victory  for  the  invaders.  The  Byzantine  forces  were 
utterly  scattered,  and  their  general  fled  to  Calabria. 

Ased  pressed  on  hotly,  hoping  to  make  himself  thus  master  of 
Syracuse,  the  metropolis  and  capital  stronghold  of  Byzantine 
authority  in  the  West  —  then  still  one  of  the  stateliest  cities  in 
the  w'orld,  although  sadly  shrunk  from  its  original  greatness,  and 
incomparably  the  mightiest  arsenal  of  the  empire.  Such  was 
its  imi)ortance,  that  on  more  than  one  occasion  the  Emperor 
had  entertained  the  idea  of  removing  to  its  strong  harbour 
from  the  exposed  shores  of  the  Bosphorus,  which  were  every 
day  more  infested  by  the  Barbarians ;  and  indeed  Constans,  the 
grandson  of  Heraclius,  did  continue  to  rule  the  world  from 
Syracuse,  after  he  had  been  obliged  to  quit  his  capital.  Here 
the  Arabs  learnt  the  difficulty  of  overcoming,  by  sheer  natural 
courage,  the  resistance  that  dwells  in  the  cunning  strength  of 
discipline  and  ramparts.  Vainly  did  Ased  establish  himself  on 
the  quarries,  so  sadly  known  from  Athenian  history,  and  assault 
the  city  with  desperate  determination  ;  burning  the  ships  in  the 
harbour,  and  making  every  effort  that  an  indomitable  resolution 
could  suggest.  From  behind  its  long  line  of  battlements, 
flanked  by  the  open  sea,  Syracuse  could  laugh  to  scorn  the 
frenzied  enterprise  of  men  utterly  without  military  engines. 
Exposed  meanwhile  upon  the  bare  heights  to  the  reverberating 
glow  of  a  Sicilian  summer  sun,  and  the  plague>stricken  atmo¬ 
sphere  which  then  hangs  around  the  marshlands  along  the 
sedgy  Anapus,  the  little  band  of  invaders  became  attacked 
by  virulent  disease,  which  quickly  thinned  its  slender  ranks. 
Under  the  trial  of  such  suffering,  the  insubordinate  temper 
of  the  force  soon  showed  itself.  The  soldiers  breaking  into 
mutiny,  chose  a  spokesman,  who  called  upon  Ased  to  raise 
the  siege — the  loss  of  one  Mussulman  outweighing  in  worth 
all  the  wealth  of  Christendom.  But  Ased  was  not  to  be 
diverted  from  his  purpose.  ‘  I  am  not  the  man,’  he  cried,  *  to 
‘  let  Mussulmans  turn  back  from  a  holy  war,  while  there  is  so 
‘  much  ground  to  hope  for  victory.’  He  even  threatened  to 
set  fire  to  the  transports,  and  in  the  end  so  thoroughly  over¬ 
awed  the  mutineers  by  his  inflexible  intrepidity,  that  they 
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allowed  him  to  seize  their  spokesman  and  have  him  whipped 
publicly  in  the  camp.  Yet  all  this  stubborn  spirit  proved  un¬ 
availing  against  overwhelming  and  ever-growing  odds.  Disease 
grew  in  intensity,  while  success  enabled  the  Byzantines,  through 
mere  force  of  numbers,  to  press  the  Mussulmans  from  all  sides 
in  a  manner  that  they  could  not  have  accomplished  by  simple 
prowess.  At  last  in  the  summer  of  828,  Ased  himself  fell  a 
prey  to  the  distemper ;  and  then  his  successor,  elected  by  the 
soldiers,  gave  up  the  enterprise  and  retreated  to  Mineo,  a  small 
town  nestled  in  an  almost  impregnable  position,  a  day’s  march 
from  Syracuse. 

After  a  whole  year’s  struggle,  the  invaders  saw  themselves 
therefore  confined  to  this  one  fastness  and  to  Mazzara,  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  island,  without  communication  between  the 
two  points,  and  small  likelihood  of  succour  from  home.  Nothing 
proves  more  signally  the  enervation  of  the  Byzantine  autho¬ 
rities  than  that  these  two  handfuls  of  destitute  men  should 
have  been  able,  during  months,  to  defy  their  well-appointed 
and  numerically  overwhelming  armaments.  At  last  in  the 
summer  of  830,  reinforcements  in  considerable  numbers  and 
from  two  quarters  did  land  and  relieve  these  forlorn  upholders 
of  Islam.  During  the  gallant  defence  of  Mineo,  Asbagh,  one 
of  those  countless  rovers  who  from  Spain  and  other  Mahometan 
countries  were  for  ever  scouring  the  Mediterranean,  happened 
to  touch  at  Sicily,  and,  struck  by  its  wealth,  promised  to  bring 
help  to  his  straitened  fellow  believers,  which  he  accordingly 
did.  At  the  same  time  the  Emir  Ziadet  Allah  also  despatched 
to  Sicily  a  force  estimated  at  not  less  than  thirty  thousand 
men.  His  remissness  in  not  coming  earlier  to  the  assistance  of 
his  countrymen,  was  the  result  of  serious  embarrassment  which 
had  befallen  him  in  Africa.  The  Counts  of  Tuscany,  who  had 
often  had  much  to  suffer  from  African  pirates  —  forerunners 
of  the  celebrated  Barbary  corsairs  —  thought  this  a  good 
moment  for  taking  vengeance  upon  them  at  home,  Avhen  so 
many  of  their  fighting  men  would  be  away  in  Sicily.  Accord¬ 
ingly  they  proceeded  to  Africa,  and  all  the  Emir’s  forces  were 
called  for  to  repel,  in  the  first  instance,  the  unexpected  assault. 
The  original  disinclination  the  Emir  had  felt  against  invading 
Sicily  had  quite  passed  away,  since  he  had  had  practical  expe¬ 
rience  of  the  benefit  he  derived  from  having  the  more  turbulent 
of  his  subjects  draughted  off.  Besides,  Ziadet  Allah  was  pos¬ 
sessed  of  an  Arab’s  instinctive  ambition  for  his  dynasty,  and 
was  fired  with  the  idea  of  making  the  governorship  of  Sicily 
an  hereditary  appanage  of  the  house  of  Aghlab.  The  policy 
thus  inspired  had  a  material  influence  upon  the  condition  of 
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the  Mussulman  establishment  in  Sicily,  resulting  in  a  continued 
struggle  between  the  Aghlabite  emirs  of  Africa,  strenuous 
in  imjwsing  their  supremacy,  and  the  colonists  impatient  of 
an  authority  which  they  put  up  with  only  in  moments  of  dire 
necessity. 

Grown  wiser  by  experience,  the  invaders  avoided  breaking 
their  strength  a  second  time  against  Syracuse  and  the  other 
strong  towns,  which  studded  the  mountainous  tract  of  Eastern 
Sicily  ;  but  rather  overran  the  open  plains  in  the  interior,  which 
they  quickly  reduced.  After  a  memorable  defence  of  a  year, 
Palermo  fell  into  their  hands  in  September  831  by  capitulation, 
and  Abu  Fihr,  a  kinsman  of  Ziadet  Allah,  established  there  the 
seat  of  government.  The  immediate  consequence  of  this  success 
was  an  alliance  with  the  commonwealth  of  Naples,  then  engaged 
in  a  desperate  struggle  against  a  host  of  enemies,  Byzantine, 
Lombard,  and  Papal,  and  deterred  by  no  scruples  of  conscience 
from  seeking  help  at  the  hands  of  warlike  unbelievers.  We 
must  refer  the  reader  to  two  most  interesting  chapters,  abounding 
in  new  and  striking  matter,  for  the  results  of  this  alliance  on 
Southern  Italy  by  leading  to  the  establishment  of  Mussulman 
settlements  at  Bari,  Brindisi,  and  Taranto,  which  remained  for 
a  considerable  time  under  the  rule  of  sultans,  true  types  of 
daring  rovers.  Soon  the  Neapolitans  were  called  on  to  pay 
back  the  service  rendered ;  and  they  did  not  recoil  from  fighting 
zealously  against  their  fellow  Christians  at  Messina,  with  the 
capture  of  which  city  in  843,  the  progress  of  the  Mussulmans 
in  the  island  came  to  a  stop  for  a  number  of  years.  The  ill- 
regulated  though  fiery  onset  of  the  Arabs,  was  defied  by  the 
stoutness  of  the  towns,  which  along  the  steep  slopes  of 
Etna,  combined  the  elaborate  defences  of  art  with  the  natural 
strength  of  site.  Worn  out  and  decrepid,  the  Byzantine  em¬ 
pire  still  was  resting  upon  the  mighty  piers  of  a  civilisation, 
which  even  at  this  stage  of  decay  wanted  long  and  persistent 
battering,  before  it  could  be  levelled.  Over  and  over  again 
therefore  the  eager  Arabs  were  baffled  by  the  solidity  of 
the  edifice  they  were  bent  on  overthrowing.  Between  tlie  na¬ 
tures  of  the  assailants  and  the  defenders  there  was  however 
a  capital  distinction.  With  the  vigour  of  youth,  the  Arabs, 
unchecked  in  spirit,  would  leap  from  repulse  to  fresh  onset ; 
while  no  success  could  make  up  for  the  state  of  exhaustion,  in 
which  the  mere  exertion  required  for  victory,  left  the  weakened 
frame  of  the  Byzantines.  The  Mussulmans  waged  therefore  a 
perpetual  although  a  desultory  war  against  the  Greeks.  Every 
year,  sometimes  twice  a  year,  expeditions  threaded  with  daring 
boldness  the  wild  glens  of  Etna,  and  swept  down  on  the  plains 
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of  Val  di  Noto,  ravaging  in  harvest-time  the  fields  up  to  the 
gates  of  Syracuse,  mocking  the  faint-heartedness  of  the  Byzan¬ 
tine  captains  under  their  very  bastions,  and  quietly  returning 
home  laden  with  rich  booty.  But  the  walls  and  appliances  of 
military  art  were  not  the  only  obstacles  against  the  spread  of 
^lussulman  conquest — it  was  also  imperilled  by  those  elements 
of  intestine  discord  before  alluded  to.  Mussulman  Sicily  was  a 
prey  to  contests  between  the  colonists  and  the  Aghlabite  emirs 
of  Africa,  to  the  inveterate  jealousy  of  the  rival  branches  of  the 
Arab  race  against  each  other,  and  finally  to  the  hatred  against 
the  latter  which  pervaded  all  the  Berbers.  Upon  the  whole  the 
Aghlabites  contrived  to  assert  their  authority,  although  the 
degree  depended  much  on  the  condition  of  the  Byzantine  forces. 
When  these  were  formidable,  the  colonists  turned  their  eyes  for 
help  towards  Africa ;  their  thankfulness  for  what  was  sent  being 
quickly  laid  aside  when  the  danger  went  over.  Often  the  sol¬ 
diers  would  elect  a  governor  of  their  own,  whom  when  too 
powerful  to  slight  the  wily  Aghlabites  would  confirm.  In¬ 
variably,  however,  we  find  him  before  long  removed  by  fair  or 
by  foul  means,  and  some  member  of  the  reigning  house  come 
over  from  Africa  in  his  stead. 

While  Mussulman  authority  thus  remained  circumscribed 
within  the  limits  to  which  it  h^  quickly  attained  on  the  first 
burst  of  invasion,  the  Byzantine  throne  fell  to  the  lot  of  one  of 
those  men  whom  at  intervals  we  find  starting  up  like  last  strag¬ 
gling  offshoots  from  a  rich  though  now  dying  stem, — men  who  in 
the  midst  of  Byzantine  corruption  still  retained  as  an  heirloom 
somewhat  of  their  forefathers’  virtue,  although  not  free  from 
the  flaws  of  their  age’s  peculiar  taint.  When  the  vital  energy 
of  society  is  waning,  it  can  yet  often  be  quickened  for  a  season 
by  the  stimulant  of  a  strong  will,  and  the  breath  of  Basil  the 
Macedonian’s  impulse  was  felt  as  vividly  in  Sicily  as  in  the 
other  provinces  of  the  empire.  Instilling  some  of  his  native 
daring  into  the  listless  discipline  of  the  legions,  Basil  strove 
manfully  to  recover  the  olden  supremacy  of  the  empire  in  Italy. 
Thus  Sicily  became  a  chief  object  of  his  attention,  while  he 
was  particularly  encouraged  by  the  fact,  that  its  Mussulman 
invaders  happened  to  be  torn  by  continual  discord.  Indeed 
BO  materially  did  they  feel  themselves  to  be  weakened,  that 
on  hearing  of  the  vast  armaments  that  were  beincr  fitted  out  in 
the  arsenals  of  Byzantium,  they  once  seriously  thought  of 
leaving  Sicily.  But  Ibrahim  ibn  Ahmed,  the  emir  who  then 
ruled  in  Africa,  was  a  man  yet  more  remarkable  than  BasiL 
His  nature  combined  at  once  the  remorseless  craft  of  Louis 
XL,  the  tiger-hearted  ferocity  of  Caesar  Borgia,  and  the 
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a:«tute  learning  of  Machiavelll,  making  him  an  arch-traitor, 
a  champion,  and  a  philosopher.  Conscience  was  in  him  but 
the  keenest  and  clearest  consciousness.  He  entered  on  the 
pursuit  of  wickedness  with  as  thorough  insight  into  its  badness 
as  into  the  reasons  why  he  sought  it;  and  this  purpose  he 
would  follow  out  with  a  nerve  that  never  knew  what  it  meant 
to  quake,  confronted  danger  with  the  self-possession  of  a  stoic, 
and  in  death  won  the  glory  of  a  hero.  Only  recently  raised 
to  the  emirship,  he  already  had  in  his  mind  the  daring  scheme 
he  afterwards  put  into  execution,  for  breaking  the  fetters  set 
upon  absolute  authority  in  Africa  by  the  aristocratic  confede¬ 
ration  of  Arab  chieftains.  For  this  he  found  it  imperative 
to  put  an  end  to  the  uncertain  condition  of  his  Sicilian  depen¬ 
dency,  which  otherwise  would  leave  him  neither  leisure  nor 
means  for  his  meditated  revolution  at  home.  On  tidings  of 
Basil’s  prepanitions,  Ibrahim’s  bold  genius  at  once  resolved  to 
be  beforehand  with  him,  and  despatching  to  Sicily  a  man  of  his 
own  choice  to  tiike  command  of  the  army,  he  girt  up  his  whole 
strength  to  deal  a  deadly  blow  by  the  taking  of  Syracuse. 
Fifty  years  had  just  gone  round  since  Ased  had  jntched  his 
tents  before  that  stately  city,  which  in  that  period  had  shared 
the  progressive  decay  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  While  in  Ased’s 
day  Syracuse  had  still  stretcljed  up  to  the  quarries,  it  now 
was  shrunk  within  the  peninsula  of  Ortygla.  This  time  the 
besiegers  encamped  in  the  deserted  quarter  of  the  town,  the 
Mussulman  general  making  the  forsaken  cathedral  his  head¬ 
quarters. 

Of  the  siege  M.  Amari  gives  a  very  vivid  account ;  one  of  his 
chief  authorities  being  the  narrative  of  an  eye-witness,  the  monk 
Theodosius.  On  this  occitsion  the  Mussulman  force  was  well 
provided  with  all  kinds  of  military  engines ;  and  it  is  especially 
mentioned  that  amongst  the  ordnance  there  was  some  of  a  new 
and  powerful  construction,  which  discharged  stones  horizon¬ 
tally  against  the  walls  instead  of  pitching  them  in  curves. 
The  city  nevertheless  persisted  in  a  gallant  defence.  Its  nume¬ 
rous  garrison  was  composed  of  men  from  the  most  warlike 
populations  in  the  empire,  while  the  Patrician,  who  was  a  true 
soldier,  infused  his  brave  spirit  into  those  about  him.  Moreover, 
there  seemed  every  reason  to  reckon  upon  a  vigorous  and  suc¬ 
cessful  attempt  at  relief  before  long.  But  by  some  strange 
spell,  the  often-tried  energy  of  Basil  all  at  once  yielded  to  the 
enervating  seductions  of  Byzantine  luxuriousness.  Abandon¬ 
ing  himself  to  the  voluptuous  joys  of  the  palace,  Basil  was 
content  to  entrust  the  armament  he  had  equipped  with  so  much 
exertion  to  the  care  of  his  admiral,  Adrian,  a  coward  of  such 
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shameless  degree,  that  under  plea  of  contrary  winds  he  kept  the 
fleet  in  the  port  of  Monemvasia  until  tidings  of  the  fall  of 
Syracuse  freed  him  from  the  dread  of  having  to  eng-age  the 
enemy.  Hunger,  therefore,  before  long  began  to  press  sorely 
on  the  townspeople.  Their  sufferings  are  told  by  Theodosius  in 
a  monkish  strain,  which  raises  a  smile  in  spite  of  the  sadness  of 
the  story :  — 

‘  All  the  poultry  being  devoured,’  he  writes,  ‘  we  were  driven  to 
eat  whatever  we  could  get,  without  having  regard  to  fasting 
regulations — for  pease,  herbs,  and  oil  were  exhausted,  while  fishing 
was  put  a  stop  to  the  day  the  enemy  became  masters  of  the  harbour. 
A  small  measure  of  wheat,  if  such  a  thing  could  at  all  be  found,  was 
worth  a  hundred  and  fifty  golden  byzants  (each  equal  to  about  ten 
shillings  of  our  money);  of  flour,  two  hundred;  two  ounces  of 
bread  w’ere  worth  a  byzant ;  a  horse’s  or  a  donkey’s  head,  from 
fifteen  to  tw’enty;  while  a  whole  mare  fetched  three  hundred 
byzants.’ 

Both  garrison  and  townspeople  bore  up  against  distress  with 
a  spirit  that  smacked  of  olden  virtues.  After  nine  months’ 
siege,  a  breach  was  made;  still  for  twenty  days  and  nights 
the  Christians  beat  back  assault  on  assault,  until  the  heap  of 
corpses  crowned  the  crumbling  rampart  with  a  battlement  of 
its  own.  On  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  May,  878,  some  Mus¬ 
sulman  stragglers,  however,  contrived  to  steal  unawares  ujwn 
the  watch,  when  exhausted  with  fatigue  after  a  night  of  hard 
labour.  Vainly  did  the  stout-hearted  Patrician  fly  to  the  spot 
on  the  first  alarm,  and  make  the  most  desperate  exertions  to 
drive  the  enemy  from  those  battlements  he  had  been  unable  to 
scale  in  open  assault.  Quickly  supported  by  comrades,  the 
Mussulmans  held  their  position,  and  after  a  few  hours  were 
masters  of  the  town,  when  there  occurred  a  scene  of  wanton  blood¬ 
shed  and  violence  such  as  had  not  yet  been  seen  in  Sicily,  and 
which  constitutes  indeed  a  striking  exception  to  the  moderation 
that  in  general  marked  the  proceedings  of  the  Mussulman  con¬ 
querors.  The  Patrician  was  taken  prisoner  in  a  strong  tower, 
to  the  last  behaving  himself  like  a  true  soldier,  while  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  Sofronius,  followed  by  three  priests  —  amongst  them 
Theodosius — hastily  throwing  aside  their  robes,  hid  themselves 
under  the  altar  in  the  new  cathedral.  Here  they  had  not  lain 
long,  when  some  of  the  enemy  burst  into  the  church. 

‘One  of  the  Mussulmans,  flourishing  a  sword  that  dripped  with 
blood,  came  behind  the  altar,  and  drew  forth  those  who  had  hidden 
themselves  there,  without,  however,  doing  them  any  violence,  or 
bearing  a  threatening  look.  Steadfastly  scanning  the  archbishop’s 
venerable  features,  he  asked  him,  in  Greek,  who  he  was ;  and  upon 
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being  informed,  inquired  where  the  holy  vessels  were.  Having  been 
led  to  the  spot  where  they  were  kept, —  amounting  to  five  thousand 
pounds  of  precious  metals,  of  finest  workmanship, —  he  made  the 
archbishop  and  his  companions  go  into  a  room,  the  door  of  which  he 
locked  on  them.  Then  calling  those  whom  Theodosius  terms  the 
Elders  of  the  Nation,  under  which  name  he  undoubtedly  understands 
the  heads  of  families  in  the  host,  he  moved  them  to  pity,  saving  the 
lives  of  the  prisoners.  This  instance  of  noblemindedness  in  a  leader, 
and  of  discipline  in  soldiers,  by  the  side  of  deeds  of  execrable  in¬ 
tolerance,  proves  the  medley  of  race,  habits,  barbarism,  and  civilisa¬ 
tion —  knightliness  and  robberdom  —  that  was  to  be  found  in  the 
Mussulman  forces  that  took  Syracuse.  Tlie  least  bad  in  the  lot  were 
the  Sicilian  colonists;  and,  from  the  fact  of  his  having 
Greek,  we  must  set  this  soldier  amongst  these.’ 

The  fate  of  tlie  townspeople  and  garrison  was  indeed  terrible : 
all  taken  with  weapons  in  their  hands  were  doomed  to  death 
without  mercy,  while  the  others  were  sold  into  slavery.  A  week 
after  the  capture  all  who  came  within  the  first  category  were  led 
outside  the  city  walls  and  there  remorselessly  slaughtered  in 
cold  blood  with  revolting  barbarity.  The  first  killed  was  the 
stout  old  governor,  who  met  his  death  with  the  same  equani¬ 
mity  with  which  he  often  had  sought  a  soldier’s  end,  ‘  his 
‘  head  proudly  erect,  his  eye  unflinching  and  calm.’  The 
savage  thirst  for  blood  thus  slaked,  the  conquerors  turned  their 
fury,  not  without  plausible  excuse  in  motives  of  jmlicy,  against 
those  massive  walls  which  had  so  long  withstood  tlieir  etforts. 
But  such  was  found  to  be  their  solidity  and  extent,  that  only 
after  two  months  of  incessant  demolition,  did  they  feel  them¬ 
selves  able  to  retire  with  the  conviction  of  having  done  the  work 
of  devastation  thoroughly  enough  to  insure  the  ruins  being  never 
more  in  a  condition  to  serve  purposes  of  offence  against  them¬ 
selves.  Nor  could  they  even  then  have  accomplished  their  task 
but  for  their  reckless  application  of  fire,  which  they  laid  at  all 
corners,  until  the  once  magnificent  Syracuse  was  reduced  ‘  into 
*  a  labyrinth  of  ruins,  without  a  living  soul.’  At  last,  in  the 
beginning  of  August,  when  unable  to  find  further  objects  of 
plunder  or  vengeance,  and  fearful  of  being  overtaken  by  the 
unwholesome  exhalations  of  the  Anapus,  this  year  doubly  deadly 
from  the  wholesale  slaughter  on  its  banks,  the  Mussulmans 
began  to  nmve  away.  Driving  before  them  long  strings  of 
mules,  groaning  under  the  weight  of  all  that  was  costly  and 
gorgeous  in  the  luxury  of  Byzantine  civilisation,  they  wended 
their  way  across  the  mountain  glens  that  lead  in  the  direction 
of  Palermo,  beaming  with  the  flush  of  pride  and  success ;  w’hile 
by  their  side  tramped  wretched  files  of  captured  slaves  —  foot- 
weary  and  drooping  Christians  of  all  ranks,  who  in  the  bitter- 
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ness  of  their  sufferinjrs  might  have  sighed  to  exchange  their 
lot  with  the  sumpter  mules,  to  whom  the  heavy  burden  of  their 
servitude  at  least  ensured  the  happy  repose  of  an  unbroken 
sleep. 

On  hearing  of  this  great  disaster,  Basil  started  up  wildly  from 
his  fatal  lethargy  amidst  the  voluptuous  delights  of  Byzantine 
life ;  and,  calling  back  all  his  native  energy,  resolved  on  yet 
winning  back  the  pearl  of  price  just  plucked  out  of  his  diadem. 
But  the  wholesale  torpor,  begotten  by  the  leaden  weight  of 
Byzantine  rule,  had  utterly  extinguished  all  active  and  en¬ 
during  feeling  for  freedom.  The  imperial  government  was 
without  a  single  element  that  could  awaken  patriotism  and 
courage.  Basil  therefore,  wisely,  had  recourse  to  the  only 
lever  which  still  had  the  force  to  move  anything  like  a  general 
agitation — the  lever  of  sectarian  animosities.  He  sought  to 
impel  the  Christians  of  Sicily  to  rise  in  a  fanatical  rebellion 
against  their  unbelieving  lords,  promising  to  help  them  in  such 
an  effort  with  a  powerful  armament.  Thus  at  the  very  end  of 
the  contest,  that  principle  was  first  appealed  to  and  proclaimed 
which  alone  could  have  been  in  a  condition  to  have  made  it 
finish  successfully  for  the  Christians. 

For  the  purposes  he  had  in  view  Basil  found  ready  emissaries 
of  skill  in  a  host  of  friars,  who  could  safely  circulate  amongst  the 
population,  under  the  protection  of  the  tolerance  extended  to  their 
body,  by  the  Prophet’s  express  injunctions,  and  the  instinctive 
reverence  felt  by  Orientals  for  all  holy  recluses.  Amongst  these 
monastic  agents  we  meet  the  figure  of  one  man  particularly,  who, 
embodying  the  full  extent  of  the  religious  element,  and  the  full 
range  of  political  and  social  relations  compatible  with  a  monastic 
profession,  stands  out  at  the  very  close  of  the  struggle,  as  the 
memorable  and  exact  counterj)art  of  that  other  warrior-priest, 
whose  equally  uncompromising  conviction  in  his  own  faith  had 
l)een  the  means  of  impelling,  in  the  first  instance,  his  faltering 
countrymen  to  the  invasion.  This  man  is  Giovanni  Kacchetta, 
afterwards  canonised  as  St.  Elia,  a  man  of  truly  unflinching 
zeal  and  marvellous  dauntlessness.  Driven  as  an  infant  from 
Castro  Giovanni  when  in  837  it  was  taken  by  the  Mussulmans, 
his  earliest  impressions  were  of  wandering,  banishment,  priva- 

i  tions,  and  misfortunes.  Up  to  the  age  of  twelve  he  lived  with 

I  his  parents  at  Castel  St.  Maria;  but  then  — 

*  He  fancied  that  a  voice  from  heaven  announced  to  him  captivity 
and  a  mission  to  cheer  his  fellow-believers  in  the  faith.  ...  He 
appears  to  have  assumed  the  character  of  a  reformer,  reproving  the 
inhabitants  for  their  wicked  ways;  but  he  was  cut  short  by  the  ful¬ 
filment  of  the  first  part  of  the  vision.  Walking  outside  the  city 
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gate,  he  fell  in  with  a  troop  of  Mussulman  horsemen,  who  took  and 
sold  him  to  a  Christian  —  probably  some  slavedealer,  by  whom  he 
was  put  on  board  a  vessel,  with  two  hundred  slaves.  A  Greek  sbip- 
of-war,  from  Syracuse,  freed  them ;  and  Giovanni,  who  had  also  fore¬ 
told  this  incident,  was  restored  to  his  parents.  .  .  .  Having  again 
become  a  prisoner,  on  the  occasion  of  a  greater  incursion  by  the 
enemy,  he  was  again  bought  by  a  Christian,  and  by  him  sold  to 
another,  who  dealt  in  hides  with  Africa.  Struck  by  his  looks, 
modest  bearing,  and  honesty,  this  man  entrusted  him  with  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  his  house.’  (Yol.  i.  p.  512.) 

Here  his  biography,  written  in  the  tone  of  fiilsonie  exaltation 
and  legendary  exaggeration  common  to  the  accounts  of  Byzan¬ 
tine  saints,  connects  him  with  divers  adventures  of  very  doubtful 
authenticity.  It  however  appears  certain  that  he  redeemed 
himself  out  of  bondage  and  went  to  Egypt,  where  he  again 
played  the  part  of  a  warning  monitor,  with  so  great  a  disregard 
of  persons,  that  the  Jacobite  patriarch  had  him  thrown  into 
prison. 

‘The  governor  of  the  province  set  him  free,  and  he  soon  after 
went  to  Jerusalem,  where  the  Patriarch  received  him  with  honour, 
clothed  him  in  monastic  robes,  and  gave  him  the  name  of  Elia.  In 
Jerusalem  he  stayed  three  years  —  visited  the  Jordan,  Mounts  Tabor 
and  Sinai  —  went  then  to  Alexandria,  or  more  probably  to  Alexan- 
dretta,  and  was  about  to  pass  into  Persia,  when  disturbances  in  that 
quarter  obliged  him  to  stop  at  Antioch.  The  divine  voice,  which, 
the  legend  says,  was  wont  to  speak  to  him  in  dreams,  at  Antioch 
addressed  to  him  an  exhortation  to  go  back  to  his  country.  It  was 
the  voice  of  conscience  in  a  noble  soul,  probably  aware  how  fortune 
bad  set  in  the  West  against  the  Mussulmans,  or.  perhaps,  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  some  Byzantine  agent,  if  not  of  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem, 
who  sided  with  the  Court  of  Rome,  then  anxious  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  Basil.  Burning  with  zeal  fur  his  faith,  tenderly 
attached  to  the  memory  of  bis  parents,  and  why  not,  likewise,  to  that 
of  his  country  ?  Elia,  who  had  spent  half  his  life  in  Sicily  and  half 
in  Mussulman  lands,  was  the  very  man  for  the  political  apostleship 
which  was  to  accompany  Basil’s  arms  in  Sicily.’  (P.  515.) 

Accordingly  Elia  hastened  westwards;  and  we  next  meet 
him  stealing  into  the  harbour  of  Palermo  on  board  a  merchant- 
ship,  avowedly  but  for  the  purpose  of  ag-ain  seeing  his  mother. 
What  is  certain  is  that  he  stayed  but  a  short  time  there,  and  that 
he  left  in  haste  for  the  Christian  stronghold  of  Taormina,  when 
a  ^lussulman  squadron  hove  in  sight  of  the  offing  —  a  coinci¬ 
dence  somewhat  suspicious.  At  Taormina  he  encouraged  the 
garrison  by  confident  assurance  of  the  immediate  approach  of 
Byzantine  forces,  and  then  sped  across  to  Reggio;  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  which  waverod  between  kindred  sympathies  and 
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the  dread  at  a  conflict  that  would  probably  be  fought  in  their 
close  neighbourhood.  To  enlist  their  selflsh  prudence  in  the 
cause  of  Christian  independence,  Elia  set  himself  to  predict,  with 
eager  earnestness,  the  impending  destruction  of  the  unbeliev¬ 
ing  host ;  so  that  when  a  few  weeks  later  events  seemed  to 
confirm  his  assurances,  the  faint-hearted  misgivings  of  the 
townspeople  of  Reggio  changed  into  a  rapturous  belief  in  his 
gift  of  infallible  prophecy.  Basil  had  done  what  he  promised, 
and  sent  forth  under  Nasar,  a  brave  and  skilful  commander,  as 
powerful  an  armament  as  his  arsenals  could  furnish.  In  spite  of 
inferior  numbers,  the  Mussulman  squadron  boldly  sailed  out  to 
meet  it.  Gallantry  was  not  enough  to  secure  victory  against 
overwhelming  odds,  and  the  Byzantine  forces,  landing  triumph¬ 
antly  in  Sicily,  made  such  rapid  progress  as  to  seem  on  the 
point  of  winning  back  the  island.  In  all  directions  the  country- 
people,  stimulated  by  Brother  Elia’s  fiery  addresses,  rose  in  in¬ 
surrection,  fulling  upon  the  retreating  Mussulmans  and  laying 
waste  their  property.  But  it  was  above  the  enervation  of  a 
Byzantine  population  to  keep  up  a  continued  exertion.  In  the 
following  spring  a  new  commander  came  across  from  Africa, 
whose  skill  and  energy  completely  restored  the  fortunes  of  Islam. 
The  Christians  underwent  a  defeat,  which  so  thoroughly  crushed 
the  spirit  of  the  Byzantine  forces,  that  all  who  were  lucky 
enough  to  escaj)e  slaughter  at  once  turned  their  backs  on  the 
island,  leaving  the  unhappy  Sicilians  to  their  fate,  and  at  the 
mercy  of  the  conquerors. 

From  this  moment  Byzantine  rule  never  more  succeeded 
in  asserting  its  authority  to  any  extent  in  Sicily ;  and  the 
desultory  struggle  against  the  Mussulmans,  which  for  some 
years  was  still  kept  up,  proceeded  entirely  from  the  energy 
of  a  few  unbending  spirits,  and  not  from  any  effective  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Byzantine  Court,  which  no  longer  even 
made  a  show  of  exertion.  Perched  high  on  an  almost  per¬ 
pendicular  cliff,  on  one  side  overlooking  the  beautiful  plains  of 
Catania,  on  the  other  bathed  by  the  sea,  Taormina  held  out 
till  the  year  902,  the  place  of  shelter  for  those  stubborn  souls 
who,  buoyed  up  by  undying  conviction  in  the  infallible  triumph 
of  the  Cross,  loved  rather  a  life  of  perpetual  suffering  and 
adventure  than  peace  bought  by  submiscsion  to  unbelievers. 
Of  the  men  who  thus  could  not  bring  themselves  to  acquiesc  in 
a  lasting  defeat  of  their  cause,  Elia  was  naturally  one.  His 
indefatigable  spirit  never  could  forego  the  hope  of  being  able  in 
the  end  to  bend  the  iron  rod  of  adversity  by  sheer  strength 
of  will  and  unrelaxing  purpose.  For  some  particular  reason  not 
stated,  Elia  however  went  from  Taormina  to  Greece  for  a  time, 
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where  his  proceedings  proved  of  so  mysterious  a  nature  as  to 
make  the  Byzantine  governor  fall  into  the  strange  mistake,  of 
looking  upon  this  great  apostle  of  Christian  warfare  as  a  ^lus- 
sulman  spy,  and  of  actually  flinging  him  into  prison.  The 
governor’s  timely  death,  however,  soon  set  Ella  at  liberty  again ; 
and  turning  his  steps  westward,  after  some  further  adventures, 
he  now  settled 


‘  In  a  hermitage  in  the  vale  of  the  Saline,  between  Capes  Dell 
Armi  and  Pentedattolo,  in  Calabria,  right  over  Taormina.  These 
changes  of  dwelling  did  not  coincide  with  a  merely  religious  apostle- 
ship,  and  Elia  seems,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  conducted  schemes 
against  the  Mussulmans  in  Sicily,  and  to  have  acted  with  the  monks 
who  were  opposing  the  elevation  of  Photius  to  the  Patriarchal  See. 

In  the  pontificate  of  Stephen,  Elia  carried  out  his  plan  to  visit 
Rome;  and  alter  his  return,  foretold  to  the  people  of  Reggio  the 
sack  of  their  town.  Withdrawing  himself  in  time  to  Patras,  he 
again  appeared,  when  aware  of  the  enemy  having  gone  away,  and 
j-  then  returned  to  his  hermitage.  According  to  Ins  biographer,  to 
avoid  the  buzz  of  popularity,  but,  as  is  more  likely,  to  witlidraw 
I  from  a  dangerous  residence,  just  overhanging  the  Strait  of  Messina, 
f  Elia  founded  a  monastery  on  a  new  site,  probably  the  hill  called  Sant 
I  Elia,  between  Palmi  and  Seminara,  where  there  is  still  a  church, 
i  Wandering  about  Calabria,  he  kept  exhorting  the  faithful  ;  .  .  .  and 
I  the  examples  of  Epaminondas  and  Scipio,  which  he  was  for  ever 
b  quoting,  show  that  he  contemplated,  not  merely  a  theological  but 
I  likewise  a  general  reform  in  habits.’ 

I  That  in  these  continual  flittings,  Elia  may  be  assumed  to 
I  have  been  impelled  quite  as  much  by  his  old  political  sym- 
i  pathics,  as  by  purely  religious  motives,  is  suflSciently  clear  from 
t  the  avowed  intercourse  which  he  kept  up  to  the  end  with  the 
I  defenders  of  Taormina.  When  that  last  bulwark  of  Christian 
I  heroism  tvas  plainly  approaching  its  fall,  Elia,  who  never  had 
I  lost  sight  of  it,  suddenly  appeared  within  the  doomed  city. 

I  Perhaps  he  may  have  come  with  the  anxious  hope,  that  by  his 
I  presence,  he  might  yet  stave  off  the  blow  impending  upon  the 
I  dying  fortunes  of  Christian  power.  If  so,  what  he  saw  on  the 
I  spot  must  have  rudely  dispelled  his  illusions ;  for  we  are  told, 

I  tliat  with  the  dread  accent  of  a  seer,  Elia  shrilly  warned  the 
I  townsmen  of  Taormina  that  their  ruin  was  at  hand  ;  and  then, 

I  turning  his  back  for  ever  upon  the  island  of  his  birth,  he  sped 

I  across  the  narrow  strait,  taking  up  his  abode  first  at  Amalfi, 

I  but  afterwards  retiring  into  the  wilds  of  Calabria.  The  rest- 

I  less  nature  of  the  man  could  not  however  remain  quiet,  and 

I  he  mixed  himself  up  with  a  rebellion  against  the  Emperor 

I  Leo  the  Philosopher,  which  arose  out  of  the  troubles  that  fol- 

I  lowed  on  the  elevation  of  Photius  to  the  Patriarchate.  The 
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inquiring  Emperor’s  curiosity  was  excited  by  the  accounts 
he  heard  of  the  Sicilian  friar,  and  with  characteristic  fond¬ 
ness  for  what  was  strange  and  peculiar,  he  promised  to  spare 
the  forfeited  life  of  the  rebel  ringleader,  if  Elia  would  come 
to  him  at  Constantinople.  This  proposal  he  accepted,  although 
declaring  that  he  felt  his  end  to  be  close  upon  him.  He 
set  sail  however,  but  before  he  could  reach  his  destination, 
death  finally  put  a  term  to  his  remarkably  chequered,  and  in 
many  respects  mysterious  career,  on  the  17th  of  July  or  August, 
904,  in  a  convent  near  Thessalonica.  The  merely  wonder¬ 
working  saint  of  Byzantine  legend  is  an  object  that  can  have 
small  interest  for  us;  but  the  Brother  Elia,  who  so  actively 
combines  within  him  elements  of  a  religious  and  political 
nature,  resulting  in  efforts  so  stirring,  so  resolute,  and  so  self- 
possessed,  is  a  type  characteristic  in  the  highest  degree  of  his 
time,  and  well  worthy  of  our  attention. 

Thus  was  the  ^lussuliuan  sovereignty  established  in  Sicily. 
On  the  whole,  it  proved  a  milder  and  more  generous  govern¬ 
ment  than  any  which  existed  in  Italy  under  Lombards  or 
Franks.  We  are  too  apt  to  conceive  the  nature  of  Mussulman 
rule  under  the  influence  of  impressions  drawn  from  the  bar¬ 
barous  roughness  of  the  Turks,  and  from  a  traditional  reverence 
for  the  fervour  of  the  crusading  spirit.  Tlie  Mussulman  re¬ 
tained  the  impetuousness  of  an  Arab,  and  contracted  the 
imperious  haughtiness  of  a  privileged  conqueror,  but  except 
when  irritated  he  was  disposed  to  gentleness  and  humanity. 
The  princijde  of  political  and  religious  equality,  of  course,  did 
not  enter  his  head  any  more  than  the  duty  of  admitting  liberty 
of  contradiction  ;  but  he  never  on  system  resorted  to  the  tyran¬ 
nical  Inquisition  which  the  Koman  Catholic  hierarchy  employed, 
dooming  peaceful  families  to  extirpation  merely  with  the  view 
of  establishing  absolute  domination.  Within  such  limitations 
as  are  inseparable  from  the  political  inequality  connected  with 
a  ruling  and  a  ruled  race,  the  Arab  Mussulman  conceded  the 
exercise  of  religions  different  from  his  own.  The  construc¬ 
tion  of  new  churches  and  convents  was  prohibited ;  but  those 
already  in  existence  could  be  kept  in  repair,  and  there  was  no 
bar  to  prevent  pious  bequests.  Indeed  the  religious  disabilities 
seem  to  have  amounted  merely  to  this ;  that  the  cross  could  not 
be  carried  about  abroad,  the  gospels  were  not  to  be  read  so  loud  as 
to  annoy  good  Mussulmans,  and  the  church  bells  were  to  be  rung 
with  moderation.  Slavery  certainly  existed,  but  it  was  of  a  milder 
kind  than  that  of  the  serfs  in  Christian  states,  who  were  bound  to 
the  soil  without  any  prospect  of  the  peculiar  relief  often  extended 
through-  the  kindliness  of  Mussulman  masters.  Accustomed 
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himself  to  unconstraint  and  freedom,  the  Arab  freely  indulged 
his  subjects  with  liberty  in  their  private  concerns,  provided 
they  yielded  what  he  considered  to  be  his  due  as  lord,  and 
which  he  inflexibly  exacted.  Fostered  by  such  wise  dispositions, 
^lussulman  authority  in  Sicily  soon  grew  into  an  effective 
power.  Nowhere  indeed  did  it  ever  attain  greater  vigour.  It 
seems  as  if  on  being  transported  to  the  soil  of  Europe,  Arab 
spirit  had  gained  an  infusion  of  that  higher  energy  which  is 
decidedly  peculiar  to  its  races.  The  slight  and  ill- defined  alle¬ 
giance  originally  professed  to  the  emirs  of  Africa  was  soon 
renounced  under  the  impulse  of  that  vehement  ambition  which 
ever  predominated  in  Eastern  society,  and  broke  up  the  extent 
of  Mussulman  dominion  into  an  assemblage  of  principalities. 
The  court  of  the  Sicilian  princes  was  preeminently  brilliant. 
Intellectual  and  political  activity  was  fostered  into  Intensity, 
and  Mussulman  Sicily  shone  as  much  for  literary  glory  as  for 
adventurous  enterprise,  in  every  corner  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea — in  Italy  as  in  Africa —  against  the  Emperor  of  the  West 
or  against  the  Emperor  of  the  East;  against  the  Pope  or 
against  the  aspiring  commonwealths  of  Southern  Italy ;  and 
last,  though  not  least,  in  continued  conflict  with  rival  Mus¬ 
sulman  states.  Amongst  these,  the  intricate  and  shifting  re¬ 
lations  kept  up  with  Northern  Africa  are  of  primary  interest, 
for  they  exercised  a  permanent  influence  upon  the  condition 
of  Sicily.  We  would  also  invite  particular  attention  to  the 
fifth  chapter  of  the  third  book,  where,  with  great  lucidity,  he 
has  investigated  the  Persian  origin,  and  shown  the  stealthv 
spread  westwards  of  the  secret  societies,  whose  action  resulted 
in  the  political  revolution  that  raised  the  Fatimite  dynasty  to 
the  throne  of  Egypt. 

We  thus  take  leave  of  a  book  of  rare  and  sterling  merit,  the 
completion  of  Avhich  we  hope  soon  to  see.  At  present  M. 
Amari’s  second  volume  comprises  the  History  of  the  Alussulman 
power  in  Sicily  during  its  most  flourishing  epochs,  and  brings  it 
down  to  the  period  w’hen  at  last  undermined  by  a  spirit  of 
reckless  turbulence  that  broke  all  bounds,  it  sank  beneath  the 
action  of  criminal  conspiracies,  that  blindly  brought  into  the 
island  a  new  Christian  element  in  the  shape  of  the  Normans.  It 
b  the  author’s  intention,  in  a  third  volume,  to  tell  the  growth  in 
power  and  establishment  of  this  new  force,  and  to  bring  his  work 
down  to  the  moment  of  the  comjdete  extinction  of  the  Mussul¬ 
man  race  in  Sicily  in  any  distinct  shape  whatever. 
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Art.  IV.  —  1.  L'Eglise  et  la  Societe  Chretienne  en  1861.  Par 
Ikl.  Guizot  (Paris,  1861).  Chap.  IV.  Du  Surnaturel. 

2.  The  Supernatural  in  relation  to  the  Natural.  By  the  Rev. 
Jas.  M‘Cosh,  LL.D.  Cambridge:  1861. 

3.  Nature  and  the  Supernatural  as  together  constituting  the  One 
System  of  God.  By  HORACE  Bushnell,  D.D.  Edinburgh: 
1860. 

4.  Beginning  Life.  Chapters for  Young  Men  on  Religion,  Study, 
and  Business.  By  John  Tulloch,  D.D.,  Principal  of 
St.  Mary’s,  St  Andrews.  Chap.  III.  The  Supernatural. 
Edinburgh. 

5.  Essay  on  Miracles  as  Evidences  of  Christianity.  By  H.  L. 
Mansel,  B.D.  Aids  to  Faith.  Edited  by  W.  Thomson, 
D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol.  London:  1861. 

6.  On  the  Various  Contrivances  by  which  British  and  Foreign 
Orchids  are  Fertilized  by  Insects.  By  Ch.  Darwin,  F.R.S. 
London:  1862. 

^^iiE  Supernatural  —  what  is  it  ?  What  do  we  mean 
by  it?  How  do  we  define  it?  M.  Guizot*  tells  us 
that  belief  in  it  is  the  special  difficulty  of  our  time — that  denial 
of  it  is  the  form  taken  by  all  modern  assaults  on  Christian 
faith ;  and  again,  that  acceptance  of  it  lies  at  the  root,  not  only 
of  Christian,  but  of  all  positive  religion  whatever.  The  ques¬ 
tions  then  which  we  have  now  asked  are  of  first  importance. 
Yet  we  find  them  seldom  distinctly  put,  and  still  more  seldom 
distinctly  answered.  This  is  a  capital  error  in  dealing  with  any 
question  of  philosophy.  Half  the  perplexities  of  men  are 
traceable  to  obscurity  of  thought  hiding  and  breeding  under 
obscurity  of  language.  In  the  treatises  which  we  have  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  ‘  the  Supernatural’  is  a  term  em¬ 
ployed  often  in  different,  and  sometimes  in  contradictory, 
senses.  It  is  difficult  to  make  out  whether  M.  Guizot  himself 
means  to  identify  belief  in  the  supernatural  with  belief  in  the 
existence  of  a  God,  or  with  belief  in  a  particular  mode  of 
Divine  action.  But  these  are  ideas  quite  separable  and  dis¬ 
tinct.  There  may  be  some  men  who  disbelieve  in  the  super¬ 
natural  only  because  they  are  absolute  atheists ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  there  are  others  who  have  great  difficulty  in  believ¬ 
ing  in  the  sui)ernatural  who  are  not  atheists.  What  they  doubt 
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or  deny  is,  not  that  God  exists,  but  that  He  ever  acts,  or  per¬ 
haps  can  act,  unless  in  and  through  what  they  call  the  ‘  Laws 
‘  of  Nature.’  IVI.  Guizot,  indeed,  tells  us  that  ‘  God  is  the  Super- 
‘  natural  in  a  Person.’  But  this  is  a  rhetorical  figure  rather 
than  a  definition.  He  may,  indeed,  contend  that  it  is  incon¬ 
sistent  to  believe  in  a  God,  and  yet  to  disbelieve  in  the  super¬ 
natural  ;  but  he  must  admit,  and  indeed  does  admit,  that  such 
inconsistency  is  found  in  fact. 

As  for  Dr.  !M‘Co3h,  generally  a  most  clear  and  able  writer, 
we  arrive  at  the  146th  page  of  a  treatise  on  the  *  Supernatural 
‘in  relations  to  the  Natural,’  before  we  come  to  the  announce- 
naent  that  ‘  this  is  the  proper  place  for  a  statement  as  to 
‘  the  phrases  employed  in  such  discussions.’  We  must  add,  that 
the  statement  which  follows  is  by  no  means  clear  or  definite. 
Dr.  M‘Cosh  frequently  uses  ‘the  supernatural’  as  synonymous 
with  the  ‘  superhuman.’  But  of  course  this  is  not  the  sense  in 
which  anyone  can  have  any  difficulty  in  believing  in  it.  The 
powers  and  works  of  nature  are  all  superhuman — more  than  ' 
man  can  account  for  in  their  origin  —  more  than  he  can  re¬ 
sist  in  their  energy  —  more  than  he  can  nnderstand  in  their 
effects.  This,  then,  cannot  be  the  sense  in  which  so  many 
minds  find  it  hard  to  accept  the  supernatural ;  nor  can  it  be 
the  sense  in  which  others  cling  to  it  as  of  the  very  essence 
of  their  religious  faith.  What  then  is  that  other  sense  in  which 
the  difficulty  arises  ?  Perhaps  we  shall  best  find  it  by  seeking 
the  idea  which  is  competing  with  it,  and  by  which  it  has  been 
displaced.  It  is  the  ‘natural’  which  has  been  casting  out 
the  supernatural — the  idea  of  natural  law,  the  universal  reign 
of  a  fixed  order  of  things.  This  idea  is  a  product  of  that  im¬ 
mense  development  of  the  physical  sciences  which  is  character¬ 
istic  of  our  time.  We  cannot  read  a  periodical,  or  go  into  a 
lecture-room,  without  hearing  it  expressed.  Sometimes,  though 
perhaps  not  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  is  stated  with  accuracy, 
and  with  due  recognition  of  the  limits  within  which  ‘  law  ’  can 
be  said  to  comprehend  the  phenomena  of  the  world.  INI ore 
often  it  is  expressed  in  language  vague  and  ambitious,  as  if  the 
ticketing  and  orderly  assortment  of  external  facts  were  in  the 
nature  of  explanations,  or  were  the  highest  truths  which  we 
have  power  to  reach.  And  herein  we  see  both  the  result 
for  which  Bacon  laboured,  and  the  danger  against  which 
Bacon  prayed.  It  has  been  a  glorious  result  of  a  right  method 
in  the  study  of  nature,  that  with  the  increase  of  knowledge 
the  ‘  human  family  has  been  endowed  with  new  mercies.’  But 
every  now  and  then,  for  a  time  at  least,  from  ‘  the  unlocking 
‘of  the  gates  of  sense,  and  the  kindling  of  a  greater  natural 
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*  light,  incredulity  and  intellectual  night  have  arisen  in  our 
‘  minds.’ 

But  let  U3  observe  exactly  where  and  how  the  diflSculty 
arises.  The  reign  of  law  in  nature  is,  indeed,  so  far  as  we  can 
observe  it,  universal.  But  the  common  idea  of  the  ‘  super- 
‘  natural’  is  that  which  is  at  variance  with  natural  law,  above  it, 
or  in  violation  of  it.  Nothing,  however  wonderful,  which  hap¬ 
pens  according  to  natural  law,  would  be  considered  by  any  one 
as  *  supernatural.’  The  law  in  obedience  to  which  a  wonderful 
thing  happens  may  not  be  known  ;  but  this  would  not  give  it  a 
supernatural  character,  so  long  as  we  assuredly  believe  that  it 
did  happen  according  to  some  law.  Hence  it  would  appear  to 
follow  that  to  a  man  thoroughly  possessed  of  the  idea  of  natural 
law  as  universal,  nothing  ever  could  be  admitted  as  super¬ 
natural  ;  because  on  seeing  any  fact,  however  new,  marvellous, 
or  incomprehensible,  he  might  escape  into  the  conclusion  that  it 
was  the  result  of  some  natural  law  of  which  he  had  before  been 
ignorant.  No  one  will  deny  that,  in  resj)ect  to  the  vast 
majority  of  all  new  and  marvellous  phenomena,  this  \vould  be 
the  true  and  reasonable  conclusion.  It  is  not  the  conclusion  of 
pride,  but  of  humility  of  mind.  Seeing  the  boundless  extent 
of  our  ignorance  of  the  natural  laws  which  regulate  so  many  of 
the  phenomena  around  us,  and  still  more  so  many  of  the  pheno¬ 
mena  within  us,  nothing  can  be  more  reasonable  than  to  con¬ 
clude,  when  we  see  something  which  is  to  us  a  wonder,  that 
somehow,  if  we  only  knew  how,  it  is  ‘  all  right  ’ —  all  according 
to  the  constitution  and  course  of  nature.  But  then,  to  justify 
this  conclusion,  we  must  understand  ‘  nature  ’  in  the  largest 
sense,  —  as  including  all  that  is 

‘  In  the  round  world,  and  in  the  living  air. 

And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man.’ 

We  must  understand  it  as  including  every  agency  which  we 
see  entering,  or  can  conceive  from  analogy  as  capable  of 
entering,  into  the  causation  of  the  world.  First  and  foremost 
among  these  is  the  agency  of  our  own  mind  and  will. 
Yet  strange  to  say,  all  reference  to  this  agency  is  often  tacitly 
excluded  when  we  speak  of  the  laws  of  nature.  One  of  our 
most  distinguished  living  teachers  of  physical  science  began,  the 
other  day,  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  phenomena  of  Heat  by  a 
rapid  statement  of  the  modern  doctrine  of  the  correlation  of 
forces — how  the  one  was  convertible  into  the  other — how  one 
arose  out  of  the  other — how  none  could  be  evolved  except  from 
some  other  as  a  preexisting  souree.  ‘  Thus,’  said  the  lecturer, 
‘  we  see  there  is  no  such  thing  as  spontaneousness  in  nature.’ 
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What ! — not  in  the  lecturer  himself?  Was  there  no  ‘  spontane- 
‘ousness’  in  his  choice  of  words — in  his  selection  of  materials — 
in  his  orderly  arrangement  of  experiments  with  a  view  to  the 
exhibition  of  particular  results  ?  It  was  not,  we  believe,  that 
the  lecturer  was  denying  this,  but  simply  that  he  did  not  think 
of  it  as  within  his  field  of  view.  His  own  mind  and  will  dealt 
with  the  ‘  laws  of  nature,’  but  it  did  not  occur  to  him  as  form¬ 
ing  part  of  those  laws,  or,  in  the  same  sense,  as  subject  to 
them.  Does  man,  then,  not  belong  to  ‘  Nature’  ?  Is  he  above 
it  —  or  merely  separate  from  it,  or  a  violation  of  it  ?  Is  he 
super-natural  ?  If  so,  has  he  any  difficulty  in  believing  in  him¬ 
self?  Of  course  not.  Self-consciousness  is  the  one  truth,  in 
the  light  of  which  all  other  truths  are  known.  ‘  Cogito,  ergo 
‘  sum,’ or  ‘  volo,  ergo  sum’ — this  is  the  one  conclusion  which  we 
cannot  doubt,  unless  reason  disbelieves  herself.  Why,  then, 
is  their  action  not  habitually  included  among  the  ‘  laws  of 
‘nature’?  Because  a  fallacy  is  getting  hold  upon  us  from  a 
want  of  definition  in  the  use  of  terms.  ‘  Nature’  is  being  used 
in  the  narrow  sense  of  physical  nature ;  and  the  whole  world  in 
which  we  ourselves  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being  is  ex¬ 
cluded  from  it.  But  these  selves  of  ours  do  belong  to  ‘  Nature.’ 
If  we  are  ever  to  understand  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
believing  in  the  supernatural,  we  must  first  keep  clearly  in  view 
what  we  are  to  understand  as  included  in  the  ‘  natural.’  Let 
us  never  forget,  then,  that  the  agency  of  man  is  of  all  others 
the  most  natural — the  one  with  which  we  are  most  familiar — 
the  only  one,  in  fact,  which  we  can  be  said,  even  in  any  measure, 
to  understand.  AVhen  any  wonderful  event  can  be  referred  to 
the  contrivance  or  ingenuity  of  man,  it  is  thereby  at  once 
removed  from  the  sphere  of  the  *  supernatural,’  as  ordinarily 
understood. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  we  are  now  only 
seeking  a  clear  definition  of  terms  ;  and  that  provided  this  other 
meaning  be  clearly  agreed  upon,  the  mind  and  will  of  man  may 
be  considered  as  separate  from  ‘  nature,’  and  belonging  to  the 
supernatural.  We  have  placed  among  the  works  to  be  noticed 
in  this  article  the  treatise  on  ‘  Nature  and  the  Supernatural,’  by 
Dr.  Bushnell,  an  American  clergyman.  Though  its  effective¬ 
ness  is  impaired,  in  our  opinion,  by  some  speculations  of  a  very 
fanciful  kind,  it  is  a  work  of  great  ability,  full  of  thought  which 
is  at  once  true  and  ingenious.  Dr.  Bushnell  says :  —  ‘  That 
‘is  supernatural,  whatever  it  be,  that  is  either  not  in  the 
‘  chain  of  natural  cause  and  effect,  or  which  acts  on  the  chain 
‘of  cause  and  effect  in  nature,  from  without  the  chain.’ 
Again; — ‘If  the  processes,  combinations,  and  results  of  our 
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‘  system  of  nature  are  interrupted  or  varied  by  the  action, 

‘  whether  of  God,  or  angels,  or  men,  so  as  to  bring  to  pass  what 
‘  would  not  come  to  pass  in  it  by  its  own  internal  action,  under 
‘  the  laws  of  mere  cause  and  efect,  such  variations  are  in  like 
‘  manner  supernatural.’  We  have  no  objection  to  this  definition 
of  the  supernatural,  except  that  it  rests  upon  a  limitation  of  the 
terms  ‘  nature  ’  and  ‘  natural,’  which  is  very  much  at  variance 
with  the  sense  in  which  they  are  commonly  understood.  There 
is  indeed  a  distinction  which  finds  its  expression  in  common 
language  between  the  works  of  man  and  the  works  of  nature. 
A  honeycomb,  for  example,  would  be  called  a  work  of  nature, 
but  not  a  steam-engine.  This  distinction  is  founded  on  a  true 
j)erception  of  the  fact  that  the  mind  and  will  of  man  belong  to 
an  order  of  existence  very  different  from  physical  laws,  and  very 
different  also  from  the  fixed  and  narrow  instincts  of  the  lower 
animals.  It  is  a  distinction  bearing  witness  to  the  universal 
consciousness  that  the  mind  of  man  has  within  it  something  of 
a  truly  creative  energy  and  force — that  we  are  ‘fellow-workers 
‘  with  God,’  and  have  been  in  a  measure  ‘  made  partakers  of  the 
‘  Divine  nature.’  But  in  that  larger  and  wider  sense  in  which 
we  are  here  speaking  of  the  natural,  it  contains  within  it  the 
whole  phenomena  of  man’s  intellectual  and  spiritual  nature,  as 
part,  and  the  most  familiar  of  all  parts,  of  the  visible  system  of 
things.  In  all  ordinary  senses  of  the  terra,  man  and  his  doings 
belong  to  the  natural,  as  distinguished  from  the  supernatural. 

AVe  are  thus  coming  nearer  to  some  precise  understanding  of 
what  the  ‘  supernatural  ’  may  be  supposed  to  mean.  But  before 
we  proceed,  there  is  another  question  which  must  be  answered — 
AVhat  is  the  relation  in  which  the  agency  of  man  stands  to  the 
physical  laws  of  nature  ?  The  answer,  in  part  at  least,  is  plain. 
His  power  in  respect  to  those  laws  extends  only  first  to  their 
discovery  and  ascertainment,  and  then  to  their  use.  He  can 
establish  none ;  he  can  suspend  none.  All  he  can  do  is  to 
guide,  in  a  limited  degree,  the  mutual  action  and  reaction  of  the 
laws  amongst  each  other.  They  are  the  tools  with  which  he 
works  —  they  are  the  instruments  of  his  will.  In  all  he  does 
or  can  do  he  must  employ  them.  His  ability  to  use  them  is 
limited  both  by  his  want  of  knowledge  and  by  his  want  of  power. 
The  more  he  knows  of  them,  the  more  largely  he  can  employ 
them,  and  make  them  ministers  of  his  purposes.  This,  as  a  general 
rule,  is  true  ;  but  it  is  subject  to  the  second  limitation  we  have 
|K)inted  out.  Man  already  knows  far  more  than  he  has  power 
to  convert  to  use.  It  is  a  true  observation  of  Sir  George  Lewis 
that  astronomy,  for  example,  in  its  higher  branches,  has  an 
interest  almost  purely  scientific.  It  reveals  to  our  knowledge 
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perhaps  the  grandest  and  most  sublime  of  the  physical  laws  of 
nature.  But  a  much  smaller  amount  of  knowledge  would  suffice 
for  the  only  practical  applications  which  we  have  yet  been  able 
to  make  of  these  laws  to  our  own  use.  Still,  that  knowledge 
has  a  reflex  influenee  on  our  knowledge  of  ourselves,  of  our 
powers,  and  of  the  relations  which  subsist  between  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  our  own  minds  and  the  constitution  of  the 
universe.  And  in  other  spheres  of  inquiry,  advancing  know¬ 
ledge  of  physical  laws  has  been  constantly  accompanied  with 
advancing  power  over  the  physieal  world.  It  has  enabled  us  to 
do  a  thousand  things,  any  one  of  which,  a  few  generations  ago, 
would  have  been  considered  supernatural.  The  same  leeturer 
who  told  his  audience  that  there  was  nothing  spontaneous  *  in 
‘  nature  ’  proceeded,  by  virtue  of  his  own  knowledge  of  natural 
laws,  and  by  his  selecting  and  combining  power,  to  present  an 
endless  series  of  wonderful  phenomena  —  such  as  ice  frozen  in 
contact  with  red-hot  crucibles  —  not  belonging  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  nature,  and  which,  if  exhibited  a  few  centuries  ago, 
would,  beyond  all  doubt,  have  subjected  the  lecturer  on  Heat  to 
painful  experience  of  that  condition  of  matter.  If  the  progress 
of  discovery  is  as  rapid  during  the  next  400  years  as  it  has 
been  during  the  last  400  years,  men  will  be  able  to  do  many 
things  which,  in  like  manner,  would  now  appear  to  be  ‘  super- 
*  natural.’  There  is  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  how  a  complete 
knowledge  of  all  natural  laws  would  give,  if  not  eomplete 
power,  at  least  degrees  of  power  immensely  greater  than  those 
which  we  now  possess.  Power  of  this  kind  then,  however 
great  in  degree,  clearly  does  not  answer  that  idea  of  the 
‘  supernatural  ’  which  so  many  reject  as  inconceivable.  What, 
then,  is  that  idea  ?  Have  we  not  traced  it  to  its  den  at  last  ? 
By  ‘  supernatural  ’  power,  do  we  not  mean  power  independent 
of  the  use  of  means,  as  distinguished  from  power  depending 
on  knowledge — even  infinite  knowledge — of  the  means  proper 
to  be  employed  ? 

This  is  the  sense  —  probably  the  only  sense  —  in  which  the 
supernatural  is,  to  many  minds,  so  difficult  of  belief.  No  man 
can  have  any  difficulty  in  believing  there  are  natural  laws  of 
which  he  is  ignorant ;  nor  in  conceiving  that  there  may  be 
Beings  who  do  know  them,  and  can  use  them,  even  as  he 
himself  now  uses  the  few  law’s  with  which  he  is  acquainted. 
The  real  difficulty  lies  in  the  idea  of  will  exercised  without  the 
use  of  means — not  in  the  exercise  of  will  through  means  which 
are  beyond  our  know'ledge. 

But  have  we  any  right  to  say  that  belief  in  this  is  essential 
to  all  religion  ?  If  we  have  not,  then  it  is  only  putting,  as  so 
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many  other  hasty  sayings  do  put,  additional  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  religion.  The  relation  in  which  God  stands  to  those 
rules  of  His  government  which  are  called  ‘  laws,’  is,  of  course, 
an  inscrutable  mystery  to  us.  But  those  who  believe  that  His 
will  does  govern  the  world,  must  believe  that  ordinarily  at  least, 
He  does  govern  it  by  the  choice  and  use  of  means.  Nor  have 
we  any  certain  reason  to  believe  that  He  ever  acts  otherwise. 
Extraordinary  manifestations  of  His  will  —  signs  and  wonders 
—  may  be  wrought,  for  ought  we  know,  by  similar  instru¬ 
mentality  —  only  by  the  selection  and  use  of  laws  of  which 
man  knows  and  can  know  nothing,  and  which,  if  he  did  know, 
he  could  not  employ. 

Here,  then,  we  come  upon  the  question  of  miracles  —  how  we 
understand  them  ?  what  w’e  would  define  them  to  be  ?  The 
common  idea  of  a  miracle  is,  a  suspension  or  violation  of  the 
laws  of  nature.  This  is  a  definition  which  places  the  essence  of 
a  miracle  in  a  particular  method  of  operation.  Dr.  ISBCosh’s 
definition  passes  this  by  altogether,  and  dwells  only  on  the  agency 
by  which,  and  the  purpose  for  which,  a  wonderful  work  is 
•wrought  ‘We  would  confine  the  word  miracle,’ he  says,  ‘to 
‘  those  events  which  were  wrought  in  our  world  as  a  sign  or  proof 
‘  of  God  making  a  supernatural  interposition,  or  a  revelation  to 
‘  man.’  This  definition  is  defective  in  so  far  as  it  uses  the  word 
‘  sui)ernatural,’  which,  as  we  have  seen,  itself  requires  definition 
as  much  as  miracle.  But  from  the  general  context  and  many 
individual  passages  in  his  treatise  it  is  sufficiently  clear  that 
the  two  conditions  essential  in  Dr.  M'Cosh’s  view  of  a  miracle, 
are  that  they  are  wrought  by  a  Divine  power  for  a  Divine 
purfK)se,  and  are  of  a  nature  such  as  could  not  be  wrought  by 
merely  human  contrivance.  In  this  sense  a  miracle  means  a 
superhuman  work.  But  we  have  already  shown  that  ‘  super- 
‘  human  ’  must  not  be  confounded  with  ‘  supernatural.’  This 
definition  of  a  miracle  does  not  exclude  the  idea  of  God  working 
by  the  use  of  means,  provided  they  are  such  means  as  are  out 
of  human  reach.  Indeed  in  an  important  note  (p.  149.),  Dr. 
^I‘Cosh  seems  to  admit  that  miracles  are  not  to  be  considered 
‘  as  against  nature  ’  in  any  other  sense  than  that  in  which  ‘  one 
‘  natural  agent  maybe  against  another — as  water  may  counteract 
‘  fire.’  !^ir.  IMansel,  in  his  able  ‘  Essay  on  Miracles,’  adopts  the 
word  ‘superhuman’  as  the  most  accurate  expression  of  his 
meaning.  He  says,  ‘  A  superhuman  authority  needs  to  be  sub- 
‘  stantiated  by  superhuman  evidence ;  and  what  is  superhuman  is 
‘  miraculous.'*  Imperfect  as  we  have  seen  this  definition  to  be, 

*  ‘Aids  to  Faith,’  p.  35.  In  anotlier  passage  (p.  21.)  Mr.  Mansel 
says  that  in  respect  to  the  great  majority  of  the  miracles  recorded  in 
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it  is  most  important  to  observe  that  it  does  not  necessarily 
involve  the  idea  of  a  ‘  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature.’  It 
does  not  involve  the  idea  of  the  exercise  of  will  apart  from  the 
use  of  means.  It  does  not  involve,  therefore,  that  idea  which 
appears  to  many  so  dithcult  of  conception.  It  simply  su[)pose3, 
without  any  attempt  to  fathom  the  relation  in  which  God  stands 
to  His  own  ‘  laws,’  that  out  of  His  infinite  knowledge  of  these 
laws,  or  of  His  infinite  power  of  making  them  the  instruments 
of  His  will.  He  may  and  He  does  use  them  for  extraordinary 
indications  of  His  presence. 

The  reluctance  to  admit  as  belonging  to  the  domain  of  nature 
any  sj^ecial  exertion  of  Divine  power  for  special  purposes,  stands 
really  in  very  close  relationship  to  the  converse  notion,  that 
where  the  operation  of  natural  causes  can  be  clearly  traced, 
there  the  exertion  of  Divine  power  and  will  is  rendered  less 
certain  and  less  convincing.  This  is  the  idea  which  lies  at  the 
root  of  Gibbon’s  famous  chapters  on  the  spread  of  Christianity. 
He  labours  to  prove  that  it  was  due  to  natural  causes.  In 
proving  this  he  evidently  thinks  he  is  disposing  of  the  notion 
that  Christianity  spread  by  Divine  power;  whereas  he  only 
succeeds  in  pointing  out  some  of  the  means  which  were  employed 
to  effect  a  Divine  purpose.  In  like  manner,  the  preservation  of 
tlie  Jews  as  a  distinct  people  during  so  many  centuries  of  com¬ 
plete  dispersion,  is  a  fact  standing  absolutely  by  itself  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  It  is  at  variance  with  all  other  exjierience 
of  the  laws  which  govern  the  amalgamation  with  each  other  of 
different  families  of  the  human  race.  It  is  the  result,  neverthe¬ 
less,  of  special  laws,  overruling  those  in  ordinary  operation.  It 
has  been  effected  by  the  use  of  means.  Those  means  have  been 
superhuman — they  have  been  beyond  human  contrivance  and 
arrangement.  But  they  belong  to  the  region  of  the  ‘  natural.’ 
They  belong  to  it  not  the  less,  but  all  the  more,  because  in  their 
concatenation  and  arrangement  they  indicate  the  purpose  of  a 
living  Will  seeking  and  effecting  the  fulfilment  of  its  designs. 
This  is  the  manner  after  which  our  own  living  wills  in  their 
little  sphere  effect  their  little  objects.  Is  it  difficult  to  believe 
tliat  after  the  same  manner  also  the  Divine  Will,  of  which  ours 
is  the  image  only,  works  and  effects  its  purpose  ? 

Our  own  experience  shows  that  the  universal  reign  of  law  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  a  power  of  making  those  laws  sub¬ 
servient  to  design  —  even  when  the  knowledge  of  them  is  but 


Scripture, ‘the  supernatural  element  appears  .  .  .  in  the  exercise  of 
‘  a  personal  power  transcending  the  limits  of  man's  will.  They  are 
‘nut  so  much  supermaterial,  as  superhuman' 
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slight,  and  the  power  over  them  slighter  still.  How  much 
more  easy,  how  much  more  natural,  to  conceive  that  the  same 
universality  is  compatible  with  the  exercise  of  that  Supreme 
Will  before  which  all  are  known,  and  to  which  all  are  servants ! 
What  difficulty  in  this  view  remains  in  the  idea  of  the  super¬ 
natural?  Is  it  any  other  than  the  difficulty  in  believing  in  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Will — in  a  living  God  ?  If  this  be  the 
belief  of  which  M.  Guizot  speaks  when  he  says  that  it  is  essential 
to  religion,  then  his  proposition  is  true  enough.  In  this  sense 
the  difficulty  of  believing  in  the  ‘supernatural,’  and  the  diffi¬ 
culty  of  believing  in  pure  Theism,  is  one  and  the  same.  But 
if  he  means  that  it  is  necessary  to  religion  to  believe  in  even 
the  occasional  ‘violation  of  law,’ — if  he  means  that  without 
such  belief,  signs  and  wonders  cease  to  be  evidences  of  Divine 
power, — then  he  announces  a  proposition  which  we  conceive  to 
be  unsound.  There  is  nothing  in  religion  incompatible  with  the 
belief  that  all  exercises  of  God’s  power,  whether  ordinary  or 
extraordinary,  are  effected  through  the  instrumentality  of  means 
— that  is  to  say,  by  the  instrumentality  of  natural  laws  brought 
out,  as  it  were,  and  used  for  a  Divine  purpose.  To  believe  in 
the  existence  of  miracles  we  must  indeed  believe  in  the  ‘  super- 
‘  human  ’  and  in  the  ‘  supermaterial.’  But  both  these  are 
familiar  facts  in  nature.  AVe  must  believe  also  in  a  Supreme 
AVill  and  a  Supreme  Intelligence  ;  but  this  our  own  wills  and  our 
own  intelligence  not  only  enable  us  to  conceive  of,  but  compel 
to  recognise  in  the  whole  laws  and  economy  of  nature.  Her  whole 
aspect,  as  Dr.  Tulloch  says,  ‘  answers  intelligently  to  our  intelli- 
‘  gence — mind  responding  to  mind  as  in  a  glass.’*  Once  admit 
that  there  is  a  Being  who  —  irrespective  of  any  theory  as  to  the 
relation  in  which  the  laws  of  nature  stand  to  His  own  will  — 
has  at  least  an  infinite  knowledge  of  those  laws,  and  an  infinite 
power  of  putting  them  to  use  —  then  miracles  lose  every 
element  of  inconceivability.  In  respect  to  the  greatest  and 
highest  of  all  —  that  restoration  of  the  breath  of  life  which  is 
not  more  mysterious  than  its  original  gift  —  there  is  no  answer 
to  the  question  which  Paul  asks,  ‘  Why  should  it  be  thought  a 
‘  thing  incredible  by  you  that  God  should  raise  the  dead?’ 

This  view  of  miracles  is  well  expressed  in  the  excellent  little 
work  of  Principal  Tulloch,  from  which  we  have  just  quoted. 

‘  The  stoutest  advocate  of  interference  can  mean  nothing  more  than 
that  the  Supreme  Will  has  so  moved  the  hidden  springs  of  nature 
that  a  new  issue  arises  on  given  circumstances.  The  ordinary  issue 
is  supplanted  by  a  higher  issue.  The  essential  facts  before  us  are  a 
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certain  set  of  phenomena,  and  a  Higher  Will  moving  them.  How- 
moving  them  ?  is  a  question  for  human  definition  ;  but  the  answer  to 
which  does  not  and  cannot  aflfect  the  Divine  meaning  of  the  change. 
Yet  when  we  reflect  that  this  Higher  Will  is  everywhere  reason  and 
wisdom,  it  seems  a  juster  as  well  as  a  more  comprehensive  view 
to  regard  it  as  operating  by  subordination  and  evolution  rather  than 
by  “interference”  or  “violation.”  According  to  this  view  the  idea  of 
law  is  so  far  from  being  contravened  by  the  Christian  miracles,  that 
it  is  taken  up  by  them  and  made  their  very  basis.  They  are  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  Higher  Law,  working  out  its  wise  ends  among  the  lower  and 
ordinary  sequences  of  life  and  history.  These  ordinary  sequences 
represent  nature — nature,  however,  not  as  an  immutable  fate,  but 
a  plastic  medium  through  which  a  Higher  Voice  and  Will  are  ever 
addressing  us,  and  which,  therefore,  may  be  wrought  into  new  issues 
when  the  Voice  has  a  new  message,  and  the  Will  a  special  purpose 
for  us.'  {Tulloch,  Beginning  Life,  p.  85-6.) 

Yet  80  deeply  Ingrained  in  the  popular  theology  is  the  idea 
that  miracles,  to  be  miracles  at  all,  must  be  performed  by  some 
violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  that  the  opposite  idea  of  miracles 
being  performed  by  the  use  of  means  is  regarded  by  many  with 
jealousy  and  suspicion.  Strange  that  it  should  be  thought  the 
safest  course  to  separate  as  sharply  and  as  widely  as  we  can 
between  what  we  are  called  upon  to  believe  in  religion,  and 
what  we  are  able  to  trace  or  understand  in  nature !  With 
what  heart  can  those  who  cherish  this  frame  of  mind  follow  the 
great  argument  of  Butler  ?  All  the  steps  of  that  argument  — 
by  far  the  greatest  in  the  whole  range  of  Christian  philosophy 
—  are  founded  on  the  opposite  belief,  that  all  the  truths,  and 
not  less  all  tlie  difficulties  of  religion,  have  their  type  and  like¬ 
ness  in  the  ‘  constitution  and  course  of  nature.’  As  we  follow 
that  reasoning,  so  simple  and  so  profound,  we  find  our  eyes  ever 
opening  to  some  new  interpretation  of  familiar  facts,  and 
recognising  among  the  curious  things  of  earth,  one  after  another 
of  the  laws  which,  when  told  us  of  the  spiritual  world,  seem  so 
perj)lexing  and  so  hard  to  accept  or  understand.  To  ask  how 
much  farther  this  argument  of  the  Analogy  is  capable  of  illus¬ 
tration  and  development,  is  to  ask  how  much  more  we  shall 
know  of  ‘  nature.’  Like  all  central  truths  its  ramifications  are 
infinite  —  as  infinite  as  the  api)earance  of  variety,  and  as 
pervading  as  the  sense  of  oneness  in  the  universe  of  God. 

But  what  of  Revelation?  Are  its  history  and  doctrines 
incompatible  with  the  belief  that  God  uniformly  acts  through 
the  use  of  means  ?  The  narrative  of  creation  is  given  to  us  in 
abstract  only,  and  is  told  in  two  different  forms,  both  having 
for  their  special  object  the  presenting  to  our  conception  the 
personal  agency  of  a  living  God.  Yet  this  narrative  indicates. 
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however  slightly,  that  room  is  left  for  the  idea  of  a  material 
process.  ‘  Out  of  the  dust  of  the  ground  that  is,  out  of  the 
ordinary  elements  of  nature,  was  that  body  formed  which  is 
still  upheld  and  perpetuated  by  organic  forces  acting  under  the 
rules  of  law.  Nothing  which  science  has  discovered,  or  can 
discover,  is  capable  of  traversing  that  simple  narrative.  On  this 
subject  M.  Guizot  lays  great  stress,  as  many  others  do,  on  what 
he  calls  the  ‘  supernatural  ’  in  creation,  as  distinguished  from 
the  operations  now  visible  in  nature.  ‘  De  quelle  fa^on  et  par 
‘  quelle  puissance  le  genre  humaln  a-t-il  commence  sur  la  terre  ?  ’ 
In  reply  to  this  question,  he  proceeds  to  argue  that  man  must  have 
been  the  result  either  of  mere  material  forces,  or  of  a  supernatural 
power  exterior  to,  and  superior  to  matter.  Spontaneous  gene¬ 
ration,  he  argues,  supposing  it  to  exist  at  all,  can  give  birth  only 
to  infant  beings — to  the  first  hours,  and  feeblest  forms,  of  nascent 
life.  But  man  —  the  human  pair — must  evidently  have  been 
complete  from  the  first ;  created  in  the  full  possession  of  their 
powers  and  faculties.  ‘  C’est  a  cette  condition  seulement  qu’en 
‘  apparalssant  pour  la  premiere  fois  sur  la  terre  Thomme  aurait 
*  pu  y  vivre  —  s’y  perpetuer,  et  y  fonder  le  genre  humain. 
‘  Evldemment  I’autre  origine  du  genre  humain  est  seul  admis- 
‘  sible,  seul  jwssible.  Le  fait  surnaturel  de  la  creation  explique 
‘  seul  la  premiere  apparition  de  Thomme  ici-bas.’  This  is  a 
common,  but,  as  it  seems  to  us,  not  a  very  safe  argument.  If 
the  ‘supernatural’ — that  is  to  say,  the  superhuman  and  the 
supcrphysical  —  cannot  be  found  nearer  to  us  than  this,  we 
fear  it  will  not  be  found  at  all.  It  is  very  difficult  to  free  our¬ 
selves  from  this  notion  that  by  going  far  enough  back,  we  can 
‘  find  out  God  ’  in  some  sense  in  which  we  cannot  find  Him  now. 
To  accept  the  primeval  narrative  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures  as 
coming  from  authority,  and  as  bringing  before  us  the  personal 
agency  of  the  Creator, —  this  is  one  thing.  To  argue  that  no 
other  origin  for  the  first  parents  of  the  human  race  is  conceiv¬ 
able  than  that  they  were  moulded  perfect,  without  the  instru¬ 
mentality  of  any  means, —  this  is  quite  another  thing.  The 
various  hypotheses  of  development,  of  which  Darwin’s  theory 
is  only  a  new  and  special  version,  are  at  least  a  method  of 
escape  from  the  logical  puzzle  which  JM.  Guizot  puts.  These 
hypotheses  are  indeed  utterly  destitute  of  proof;  and  in  the 
form  which  they  have  as  yet  assumed,  it  may  justly  be 
said  that  they  involve  such  violations  of,  or  departures  from, 
all  that  we  know  of  the  existing  order  of  things,  as  to  de¬ 
prive  them  absolutely  of  all  scientific  basis.  But  the  close 
and  mysterious  relations  between  the  mere  animal  frame  of 
man,  and  that  of  the  lower  animals,  does  render  the  idea  of  a 
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common  relationship  by  descent  at  least  conceivable.  Indeed, 
in  proportion  as  it  seems  to  approach  nearer  to  processes  of 
which  we  have  some  knowledge,  it  is,  in  a  degree,  more 
conceivable  than  creation  without  any  process, — of  which  we 
have  no  knowledge  and  can  have  no  conception. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  method  or  process  of  crea¬ 
tion,  it  is  creation  still.  If  it  were  proved  to-morrow  that  the 
first  man  was  ‘  born  ’  from  some  preexisting  form  of  life,  it  would 
still  be  true  that  such  a  birth  must  have  been,  in  every  sense  of 
the  word,  a  new  creation.  It  would  still  be  as  true  that  God 
formed  him  ‘  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,’  as  it  is  true  that  He 
has  so  formed  every  child  who  is  now  called  to  answer  the  first 
question  of  all  theologies.  And  we  must  remember  that  the 
language  of  Scripture  nowhere  draws,  or  seems  even  conscious 
of,  the  distinction  which  modern  philosophy  draws  so  sharply 
between  the  ‘  natural  ’  and  the  *  supernatural.’  All  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  nature  are  spoken  of  as  operations  of  the  Divine  Mind. 
Creation  is  the  outward  embodiment  of  a  Divine  Idea.  It  is  in 
this  sense,  apparently,  that  the  narrative  of  Genesis  speaks  of 
every  plant  being  formed  ‘before  it  grew.’  But  the  same 
language  is  held,  not  less  decidedly,  of  every  ordinary  birth. 

‘  Thine  eyes  did  see  my  substance,  yet  being  imperfect.  In 
‘  Thy  book  all  my  members  were  written  which  in  continuance 
‘  were  fashioned,  when  as  yet  there  were  none  of  them.’  And 
these  words,  spoken  of  the  individual  birth,  have  been  applied 
not  less  truly  to  the  modern  idea  of  the  Genesis  of  all  or¬ 
ganic  life.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  physical  or  material 
relation  between  its  successive  forms,  the  ideal  relation  has  been 
now  clearly  recognised,  and  reduced  to  scientific  definition. 
All  the  members  of  that  frame  which  has  received  its  highest 
inter[)retation  in  man,  had  existed,  with  lower  offices  assigned 
to  them,  in  the  animals  which  flourished  before  man  was  born. 
All  theories  of  development  have  been  simply  attempts  to 
suggest  the  manner  in  which,  or  the  physical  process  by 
means  of  which,  this  ideal  continuity  of  type  and  pattern  has 
been  preserved.  But  whilst  all  these  suggestions  have  been  in 
the  highest  degree  uncertain,  some  of  them  violently  absurd, 
the  one  thing  which  is  certain  is  the  fact  for  which  they  endea¬ 
vour  to  account.  But  what  is  that  fact?  It  is  one  which 
belongs  to  the  world  of  mind,  not  to  the  world  of  matter.  When 
Professor  Owen  tells  us,  for  example,  that  certain  jointed  bones 
in  the  whale’s  paddle  are  the  same  bone*  whlcb  in  the  mole 
enable  it  to  burrow,  which  in  the  bat  enable  it  to  fly,  and  in 
man  constitute  his  hand  with  all  its  wealth  of  functions,  he 
does  not  mean  that  physically  and  actually  they  are  the  same 
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tx)ne8,  nor  that  they  have  the  same  uses,  nor  that  they  ever 
have  been,  or  ever  can  be,  transferable  from  one  kind  of  animal 
to  another.  He  means  that  in  a  purely  ideal  or  mental  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  plan  of  all  vertebrate  skeletons,  these  bones  occupy 
the  same  relative  place — relative,  that  is,  not  to  origin  or  use, 
but  to  the  plan  or  conception  of  that  skeleton  as  a  whole. 

Here  the  ‘  supermaterial,’  and  in  this  sense  the  supernatural, 
element, —  that  is  to  say,  the  ideal  conformity  and  unity  of  con¬ 
ception,  is  the  one  unquestionable  fact,  in  which  we  recognise 
directly  the  working  of  a  mind  with  which  our  own  has  very  near 
relations.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  we  see  the  natural,  in  the  largest 
sense,  including  and  embodying  the  supernatural;  the  material, 
including  the  supermaterial.  No  possible  theory,  whether  true 
or  false,  in  respect  to  the  physical  means  employed  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  correspondence  of  parts  which  runs  through  all  creation 
can  aflfect  the  certainty  of  that  mental  plan  and  purpose  which 
alone  makes  such  correspondence  intelligible  to  us,  and  in  which 
alone  it  may  be  said  to  exist.  The  two  ideas, — that  of  a  phy¬ 
sical  cause  and  that  of  a  mental  purpose, — are  not  antagonist ; 
but  the  one  is  larger  and  more  comprehensive  than  the  other. 
Let  us  take  a  case.  In  many  animal  frames  there  are  what 
have  been  called  ‘  silent  members  ’ —  members  which  have  no 
reference  to  the  life  or  use  of  the  animal,  but  only  to  the  gene¬ 
ral  pattern  on  which  all  vertebrate  skeletons  have  been  formed. 
!Mr.  Darwin,  when  he  sees  such  a  member  in  any  animal,  con¬ 
cludes  with  certainty  that  this  animal  is  the  lineal  descendant 
by  ordinary  generation  of  some  other  animal  in  which  that 
,  member  was  not  silent  but  turned  to  use.  Professor  Owen, 

j  taking  a  larger  and  wider  view,  would  say,  without  pretending 

to  explain  how  its  presence  is  to  be  accounted  for  physically, 
that  the  silent  member  has  relation  to  a  general  purpose  or 
plan  which  can  be  traced  from  the  dawn  of  life,  but  which 
!  did  not  receive  its  full  accomplishment  until  man  was  born. 

I  This  is  certain :  the  other  is  a  theory.  The  assumed  physi¬ 

cal  cause  may  be  true  or  false.  It  is  much  more  probably 
[  false  than  true ;  but  in  any  case  the  mental  purpose  and  de- 

I  sign  —  the  conformity  to  an  abstract  idea  —  this  is  certain. 

The  relation  in  which  created  forms  stand  to  our  own  mind, 
j  and  to  our  understanding  of  their  purpose,  is  the  one  thing 

’  which  we  can  surely  know,  because  it  belongs  to  our  own  con¬ 

sciousness.  It  is  entirely  independent  of  any  belief  we  may 
entertain,  or  any  knowledge  we  may  acquire,  of  the  processes 
employed  for  the  fulfilment  of  that  purpose. 

And  yet  we  are  often  told,  as  if  it  were  a  profound  philosophy, 
that ‘we  must  be  very  cautious  how  we  ascribe  intention  to 
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‘  nature.  Things  do  fit  into  each  other,  no  doubt,  as  if  they 
‘  were  designed ;  but  all  we  know  about  them  is  that  these  corre- 
‘  spondences  exist,  and  that  they  seem  to  be  the  result  of  physical 
‘  laws  of  development  and  growth.’  No  matter — we  reply — how 
these  correspondences  have  arisen,  and  are  daily  arising.  The 
perception  of  them  by  our  mind  is  as  much  a  fact  as  the  sight 
or  touch  of  the  things  in  which  they  appear.  They  may  have 
been  produced  by  growth  —  they  may  have  been  the  result  of 
a  process  of  development, —  but  it  is  not  the  less  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  mental  purpose.  It  is  the  end  subserved  that  we 
absolutely  know.  What  alone  is  doubtful  and  obscure  is 
precisely  that  which  alone  we  are  told  is  the  legitimate  object  of 
our  research, —  viz.  the  means  by  which  that  end  has  been 
attained.  Take  one  instance  out  of  millions.  The  poison  of  a 
deadly  snake  —  let  us  for  a  moment  consider  what  this  is.  It 
is  a  secretion  of  definite  chemical  properties  which  have  re¬ 
ference,  not  to  the  organism  of  the  animal  in  which  it  is 
developed,  but  to  the  organism  of  another  animal  which  it  is 
intended  to  destroy.  Some  naturalists  have  a  vague  sort  of 
notion  that,  as  regards  merely  mechanical  weapons,  or  organs  of 
attack,  they  may  be  developed  by  use,  —  that  legs  may  become 
longer  by  fast  running,  teeth  sharper  and  longer  by  biting. 
Be  it  so  :  this  law  of  growth,  if  it  exist,  is  but  itself  an  instru¬ 
ment  whereby  purpose  is  fulfilled.  But  how  will  this  law  of 
growth  adjust  a  poison  in  one  animal  with  such  subtle  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  organisation  of  another  that  the  deadly  virus  shall 
in  a  few  minutes  curdle  the  blood,  benumb  the  nerves,  and  rush 
in  upon  the  citadel  of  life  ?  There  is  but  one  explanation  —  a 
Mind,  having  minute  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  structure  of 
both,  has  designed  the  one  to  be  capable  of  inflicting  death  upon 
the  other.  This  mental  purpose  and  resolve  is  the  one  thing 
which  our  intelligence  perceives  with  direct  and  intuitive  re¬ 
cognition.  The  method  of  creation,  by  means  of  which  this 
purpose  has  been  carried  into  effect,  is  utterly  unknown. 

Perhaps  no  illustration  so  striking  of  this  principle  was  ever 
presented  as  in  the  astonishing  volume  just  published  by  Mr. 
Darwin  on  the  ‘  Fertilisation  of  Orchids.’  It  appears  that  the 
fertilisation  of  almost  all  orchids  is  dependent  on  the  transport 
of  the  pollen  from  one  flower  to  another  by  means  of  insects. 
It  appears,  further,  that  the  structure  of  these  flowers  is  elabo¬ 
rately  contrived,  so  as  to  secure  the  certainty  and  effectiveness 
of  this  operation.  Mr.  Darwin’s  work  is  devoted  to  tracing  in 
detiiil  what  these  contrivances  are.  To  a  large  extent  they  are 
purely  mechanical,  and  can  be  traced  with  as  much  clearness 
and  certainty  as  the  different  parts  of  which  a  steam-engine  is 
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composed.  The  complication  and  ingenuity  of  these  contri¬ 
vances  almost  exceed  belief.  *  Moth-traps  and  spring-guns  set 

*  on  these  grounds,*  might  be  the  motto  of  the  orchids.  There 
are  baits  to  tempt  the  nectar-loving  lepidoptera,  with  rich  odours 
exhaled  at  night,  and  lustrous  colours  to  shine  by  day ;  there 
are  channels  of  approach  along  which  they  are  surely  guided,  so 
as  to  compel  them  to  pass  by  certain  spots ;  there  are  adhesive 
plasters  nicely  adjusted  to  fit  their  probosces,  or  to  catch  their 
brows ;  there  are  hair-triggers  carefully  set  in  their  necessary 
path,  communicating  with  explosive  shells,  which  project  the 
pollen-stalks  with  unerring  aim  upon  their  bodies.  There  are, 
in  short,  an  Infinitude  of  adjustments,  for  an  idea  of  which  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Darwin’s  inimitable  powers  of 
observation  and  description — adjustments  all  contrived  so  as  to 
secure  the  accurate  conveyance  of  the  pollen  of  the  one  flower 
to  its  precise  destination  in  the  structure  of  another. 

Now  there  are  two  questions  which  present  themselves  when 
we  examine  such  a  mechanism  as  this.  The  first  is.  What  is  the 
use  of  the  various  parts,  or  their  relation  to  each  other  with 
reference  to  the  purpose  of  the  whole?  The  second  question 
is.  How  were  those  parts  made,  and  out  of  what  materials  ?  It 
is  the  first  of  these  questions  —  that  is  to  say,  the  use,  object, 
inteution,  or  purpose,  of  the  different  parts  of  the  plant, — which 
Darwin  sets  himself  instinctively  to  answer  first ;  and  it  is  this 
which  he  does  answer  with  precision  and  success.  The  second 
question, — that  is  to  say,  how  those  parts  came  to  be  developed, 
and  out  of  what  ‘primordial  elements ’they  have  been  derived  in 
their  present  shapes,  and  converted  to  their  present  uses  ? —  this 
is  a  question  which  Darwin  does  also  attempt  to  solve,  but  the 
solution  of  which  is  in  the  highest  degree  difficult  and  uncertain. 
It  is  curious  to  observe  the  language  which  this  most  advanced 
disciple  of  pure  naturalism  instinctively  uses  when  he  has  to 
describe  the  complicated  structure  of  this  curious  order  of  plants. 

*  Caution  in  ascribing  intentions  to  nature  ’  does  not  seem  to 
occur  to  him  as  possible.  Intention  is  the  one  thing  which  he 
does  see,  and  which,  when  he  does  not  see,  he  seeks  for  dili¬ 
gently  until  he  finds  it.  He  exhausts  every  form  of  words  and 
of  illustration  by  which  inteution  or  mental  purpose  can  be 
described.  ‘  Contrivance,’  —  ‘  curious  contrivance  ’  —  ‘  beau- 
‘  tiful  contrivance  ’ — these  are  expressions  which  recur  over  and 
over  again.  We  quote  one  sentence  describing  the  parts  of  a 
particular  species.  *  The  labellum  is  developed  into  a  long 

*  nectary,  in  order  to  attract  lepidoptera,  and  we  shall  presently 
‘  give  reasons  for  suspecting  that  the  nectar  is  purposely  so 
‘  lodged  that  it  can  be  sucked  only  slowly,  in  order  to  give  time 
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‘  for  the  curious  chemical  quality  of  the  viscid  matter  setting 
‘  hard  and  dry.’  *  Nor  are  the  words  we  have  here  quoted  used 
in  any  sense  different  from  that  in  which  they  are  applicable  to 
the  works  of  man’s  contrivance  —  to  the  instruments  we  use  or 
invent  for  carrying  into  effect  our  own  preconceived  designs. 
On  the  contrary,  human  instruments  are  often  selected  as  the 
aptest  illustrations  both  of  the  object  in  view,' and  of  the  means 
tiiken  to  effect  it.  Of  one  particular  structure  Mr.  Darwin 
says ; — ‘  This  contrivance  of  the  guiding  ridges  may  be  compared 
‘  to  the  little  instrument  sometimes  used  for  guiding  a  thread 
‘  into  the  eye  of  a  needle.’  Again,  referring  to  the  precautions 
tiiken  to  compel  the  insects  to  come  to  the  proper  spot,  in  order 
to  have  the  ‘pollinia’  attached  to  their  bodies,  Mr.  Darwin 
says: — ‘  Thus  we  have  the  rostellum  partially  closing  the  mouth 
‘  of  the  nectary,  like  a  trap  placed  in  a  run  for  game, —  and  the 
‘  trap  so  complex  and  perfect !  ’  f  But  this  is  not  all.  The  idea 
of  special  use,  as  the  final  end  and  controlling  principle  of  con¬ 
struction,  is  so  impressed  on  Mr.  Darwin’s  mind,  that,  in  every 
detail  of  structure,  however  singular  or  obscure,  he  has  absolute 
faith  that  in  this  lies  the  ultimate  explanation.  If  an  organ  is 
largely  developed,  it  is  because  some  special  purpose  is  to  be 
fulfilled.  If  it  is  aborted  or  rudimentary,  it  is  because  that 
purpose  is  no  longer  to  be  subserved.  In  the  case  of  another 
species  whose  structure  is  very  singular,  Mr.  Darwin  had  great 
difficulty  in  discovering  how  the  mechanism  was  meant  to  work, 
so  as  to  effect  the  purpose.  At  last  he  made  it  out,  and  of  the 
clue  which  led  to  the  discovery  he  says : — ‘  The  strange  position 
‘  of  the  labellum  perched  on  the  summit  of  the  column,  ought  to 
‘  have  shown  me  that  here  was  the  place  for  experiment.  I 
‘  ought  to  have  scorned  the  notion  that  the  labellum  was  thus 
‘  placed  no  good  purpose.  I  neglected  this  plain  guide,  and 
‘  for  a  long  time  completely  failed  to  understand  the  fiower.’  J 
AV^hen  we  come  to  the  second  part  of  Mr.  Darwin’s  work, 
viz.  the  Homology  of  the  Orchids,  we  find  that  the  inquiry 
divides  itself  into  two  separate  questions  —  first,  the  question 
what  all  these  complicated  organs  are  in  their  primitive  relation 
to  each  other ;  and  secondly,  how  these  successive  modifications 
have  arisen,  so  as  to  fit  them  for  new  and  changing  uses.  Now 
it  is  very  remarkable  that  of  these  two  questions,  that  which 
may  be  called  the  most  abstract  and  transcendental  —  the  most 
nearly  related  to  the  supernatural  and  supermaterial  —  is 
again  precisely  the  one  which  Darwin  solves  best  and  most 
ctearly.  AV'e  have  already  seen  how  well  he  solves  the  first 
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question  —  What  is  the  use  and  intention  of  these  various 
parts?  Tlie  next  question  is,  What  are  these  parts  in  their 
primal  order  and  conception  ?  The  answer  is,  that  they  are 
members  of  a  numerical  group,  having  a  definite  and  still  trace¬ 
able  order  of  symmetrical  arrangement.  They  are  expressions 
of  a  numerical  idea,  as  so  many  other  things  —  perhaps  as  all 
things  —  of  beauty  are.  Mr.  Darwin  gives  a  diagram,  showing 
the  primordial  or  archety[)al  arrangement  of  Threes  Avithin 
Tlirecs,  out  of  which  all  the  strange  and  marvellous  forms  of  the 
orchids  have  been  developed,  and  to  which,  by  careful  counting 
and  dissection,  they  can  still  be  ideally  reduced.  But  when  we 
come  to  the  last  question  —  By  what  ])rocess  of  natural  conse* 
quence  have  these  elementary  organs  of  Three  AvithIn  Three  been 
developed  into  so  many  various  forms  of  beauty,  and  made  to 
subserve  so  many  curious  and  ingenious  designs? — Ave  find 
nothing  but  the  A’aguest  and  most  unsatisfactory  conjectures. 
"We  can  only  give  one  instance,  as  an  example.  There  is  a 
Madagascar  orchis  —  the  ‘  Angnecum  sesquipedale  ’ —  Avith  an 
immensely  long  and  deep  nectary.  IIoav  did  such  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  organ  come  to  be  develojied  ?  Mr.  Darwin’s  expla¬ 
nation  is  this.  The  pollen  of  this  floAver  can  only  be  removed 
by  the  proboscis  of  some  very  large  moths  trying  to  get  at  the 
nectar  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  The  moths  Avith  the  longest 
probosces  would  do  this  most  effectually ;  they  would  be  reAvarded 
ibr  their  long  noses  by  getting  the  most  nectar ;  AA'hilst,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  flowers  Avith  the  deepest  nectaries  would  be  the 
best  fertilised  by  the  largest  moths  i*referrlng  them.  Conse¬ 
quently,  the  deepest-nectaryed  orchids,  and  the  longest-nosed 
moths,  would  each  confer  on  the  other  a  great  advantage  in  the 
‘  battle  of  life.’  This  Avould  tend  to  their  respectiA'e  perpetu¬ 
ation,  and  to  the  constant  lengthening  of  nectaries  and  of  noses. 
But  the  jmssage  is  so  curious  and  characteristic,  that  we  give 
Mr.  Darwin’s  OAvn  words  :  — 

‘  As  certain  moths  of  Madagascar  became  larger,  through  natural 
selection  in  relation  to  their  general  conditions  of  life,  either  in  the 
larval  or  mature  state,  or  as  the  proboscis  alone  was  lengthened  to 
obtain  honey  from  the  Angrajcum,  those  individual  plants  of  the 
Angnecum  which  had  the  longest  nectaries  (and  the  nectary  varies 
much  in  length  in  some  orchids),  and  which,  consequently,  compelled 
the  moths  to  ins<!rt  their  probosces  uj)  to  tlie  very  base,  Avould  Ik*  best 
fertilised.  These  plants  Avould  yield  most  seed,  and  the  seedlings 
Avouhl  generally  inherit  longer  nectaries;  and  so  it  Avould  be  in  suc¬ 
cessive  generations  of  the  plant  and  moth.  Thus  it  would  appear  that 
there  has  been  a  race  in  gaining  length  betAA*een  the  nectary  of  tfic 
Angraecum  and  the  proboscis  of  certain  moths ;  but  the  Angr.'cciim 
has  triumphed,  fur  it  flourishes  and  abounds  in  the  forests  of  Mada- 
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gascnr,  and  still  troubles  each  moth  to  insert  its  proboscis  as  far  as 
possible  in  order  to  drain  the  last  drop  of  nectar.  .  .  .We  can 

thus,’  says  Mr.  Darwin,  ^partially  understand  how  the  astonishing 
length  of  the  nectary  may  have  been  acquired  by  successive  modifi¬ 
cations.’ 

It  is  indeed  but  a  ‘  partial  ’  understanding.  How  different 
from  the  clearness  and  the  certainty  with  which  Mr.  Darwin 
is  able  to  explain  to  us  the  use  and  intention  of  the  various 
organs !  or  tlie  primal  idea  of  numerical  order  and  arrange¬ 
ment  which  governs  the  whole  structure  of  the  flower!  It 
is  the  same  through  all  nature.  Purpose  and  intention,  or 
ideas  of  order  based  on  numerical  relations,  are  what  meet  us 
at  every  turn,  and  are  more  or  less  readily  recognised  by  our 
own  intelligence  as  corresponding  to  conceptions  familiar  to  our 
own  minds.  We  know,  too,  that  these  purposes  and  ideas  are 
not  our  own,  but  the  ideas  and  purposes  of  Another  —  of  One 
whose  manifestations  are  indeed  superhuman  and  supermaterial, 
but  are  not  ‘  supernatural,’  in  the  sense  of  being  strange  to 
nature,  or  in  violation  of  it. 

The  truth  is,  that  there  is  no  such  distinction  between  what 
we  find  in  nature,  and  w'hat  we  are  called  upon  to  believe  in 
religion,  as  that  which  men  pretend  to  draw  between  the  natural 
and  the  supernatural.  It  is  a  distinction  purely  artificial,  arbi¬ 
trary,  unreal.  Nature  presents  to  our  intelligence,  the  more 
clearly  the  more  we  search  her,  the  designs,  ideas,  and  inten¬ 
tions  of  some 

‘  Living  Will  that  shall  endure. 

When  all  that  seems  shall  suffer  shock.’ 

Religion  presents  to  us  that  same  Will,  not  only  working  equally 
through  the  use  of  means,  but  using  means  which  are  strictly 
analogous — referable  to  the  same  general  principles — and  which 
are  constantly  appealed  to  as  of  a  sort  which  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  appreciate,  because  we  ourselves  are  already  familiar  with  the 
like.  Keligion  makes  no  call  on  us  to  reject  that  idea,  which  is 
the  only  idea  some  men  can  see  in  nature  —  the  idea  of  the 
universal  reign  of  Law  —  the  necessity  of  conforming  to  it  —  the 
limitations  which  in  one  aspect  it  seems  to  place  on  the  exercise 
of  Will, —  the  essential  basis,  in  another  aspect,  which  it  supplies 
for  that  exercise.  On  the  contrary,  the  high  regions  into  which 
this  idea  is  found  extending,  and  the  matters  over  which  it 
is  found  prevailing,  is  one  of  the  deepest  mysteries  both  of  re¬ 
ligion  and  of  nature.  We  feel  sometimes  as  if  we  should 
like  to  get  above  this  rule  —  into  some  secret  Presence  where 
its  bonds  are  hrokeu.  But  no  glimpse  is  ever  given  us  of 
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nnytliing,  but  ‘  Freedom  within  the  bounds  of  Law.’  The  Will 
revealed  to  us  in  religion  is  not  —  any  more  than  the  Will 
revealed  to  us  in  nature  —  an  arbitrary  Will,  but  one  with 
which,  in  this  respect,  ‘  there  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow 
‘of  turning.’ 

We  return,  then,  to  the  point  from  which  we  started.  M. 
Guizot’s  affirmation  that  belief  in  the  supernatural  is  essential 
to  all  religion  is  true  only  when  it  is  understood  in  a  special 
sense.  Belief  in  the  existence  of  a  Living  AVill  —  of  a  Per¬ 
sonal  God  —  is  indeed  a  requisite  condition.  Conviction  ‘  that 
‘  He  is  ’  must  precede  the  conviction  that  ‘  He  is  the  rewarder 
‘  of  those  that  diligently  seek  Him.’  But  the  intellectual  yoke 
involved  in  the  common  idea  of  the  supernatural  is  a  yoke 
which  men  impose  upon  themselves.  Obscure  thought  and 
confused  language  are  the  main  source  of  difficulty. 

Assuredly,  whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  of  Christianity, 
this  is  not  one  of  them, —  that  it  calls  on  us  to  believe  in 
any  exception  to  the  universal  prevalence  and  power  of 
Law.  Its  leading  facts  and  doctrines  are  directly  connected 
with  this  belief,  and  directly  suggestive  of  it.  The  Divine 
mission  of  Christ  on  earth  —  does  not  this  imjdy  not  only  the 
use  of  means  to  an  end,  but  some  Inscrutable  necessity  that 
certain  means,  and  these  only,  should  be  employed  in  resisting 
and  overcoming  evil?  What  else  is  the  import  of  so  many 
passages  of  Scripture  implying  that  certain  conditions  were 
required  to  bring  the  Saviour  of  Man  into  a  given  relation  with 
the  race  He  was  sent  to  save  ?  ‘  It  behoved  Him  ...  to 

‘  make  the  Captain  of  our  Salvation  perfect  through  suffering.’ 
‘  It  behoved  Him  in  all  things  to  be  made  like  unto  His 
*  brethren,  that  He  might  be'  &c. —  with  the  reason  added :  ‘ for 
‘  in  that  He  himself  hath  suffered  being  tempted.  He  is  able  to 
‘  succour  them  that  are  tempted.’  Whatever  more  there  may 
be  in  such  passages,  they  all  imply  the  universal  reign  of  law  in 
the  moral  and  spiritual,  as  w’ell  as  in  the  material  world  :  that 
those  laws  had  to  be  —  behoved  to  be  —  obeyed  ;  and  that  the 
results  to  be  obtained  are  brought  about  by  the  adaptation  of 
means  to  an  end,  or,  as  it  were,  by  way  of  natural  consequence 
from  the  instrumentality  employed.  This,  however,  is  an  idea 
which  systematic  theology  is  very  apt  to  regard  with  intense 
suspicion,  though,  in  fact,  all  theologies  involve  it,  and  build 
upon  it.  But  then  they  are  very  apt  to  give  explanations  of 
that  instrumentality  which  have  no  counterpart  in  the  material 
or  in  the  moral  world.  Perhaps  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  manifest  decay  which  so  many  creeds  and  confessions  are  now 
suffering,  arises  mainly  from  the  degree  in  which  at  least  the 
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])opular  expositions  of  them  dissociate  the  doctrines  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  from  the  analogy  and  course  of  nature.  There  is  no 
such  severance  in  Scripture  —  no  shyness  of  illustrating  Divine 
things  by  reference  to  the  ‘natural.’  On  the  contrary,  we 
are  perpetually  reminded  that  the  laws  of  the  spiritual  world 
are  in  the  highest  sense  laws  of  nature,  whose  obligation,  ope¬ 
ration,  and  etfect  are  all  in  the  constitution  and  course  of  things. 
Hence  it  is  that  so  much  was  capable  of  being  conveyed  in  the 
form  of  parable  —  the  common  actions  and  occurrences  of  daily 
life  being  chosen  as  the  best  vehicle  and  illustration  of  the 
highest  spiritual  truths.  It  is  not  merely,  as  Jeremy  Taylor 
says,  that  ‘  all  things  are  full  of  such  resemblances,’ —  it  is  more 
than  this  —  more  than  resemblance.  It  is  the  perpetual  recur¬ 
rence,  under  infinite  varieties  of  application,  of  the  same 
rules  and  principles  of  Divine  government,  —  of  the  same 
Divine  thoughts.  Divine  purposes.  Divine  affections.  Hence  it 
is  that  no  verbal  definitions  or  logical  forms  can  convey  religious 
truth  with  the  fullness  or  the  accuracy  which  belong  to  narratives 
taken  from  nature  —  man’s  nature  and  life  being,  of  course, 
included  in  the  term: 

‘  And  so,  the  Word  had  breath,  and  wrought 
With  human  hands  the  Creed  of  creeds.’ 

The  same  idea  is  expressed  in  the  passionate  exclamation  of 
Edward  Irving : — ‘  We  must  speak  in  parables,  or  we  must 
‘  present  a  wry  and  decei)tive  form  of  truth ;  of  which 
‘  choice  the  first  is  to  be  preferred,  and  our  Lord  adopted 
‘  it.  Because  parable  is  truth  veiled,  not  truth  dismembered  ; 
‘  and  as  the  eye  of  the  understanding  grows  more  piercing, 
‘  the  veil  is  seen  through,  and  the  truth  stands  revealed.’ 
Nature  is  the  great  Parable ;  and  the  truths  which  she 
holds  within  her  are  veiled,  but  not  dismembered.  The  pre¬ 
tended  separation  between  what  lies  within  nature  and  what 
lies  beyond  her  is  a  dismemberment  of  the  truth.  Let  those 
who  find  it  difficult  to  believe  in  anything  which  is  above 
the  natural,  first  determine  how  much  the  natural  includes. 
When  they  have  finished  this  search,  they  will  find  nothing  in 
the  so-called  ‘  supernatural  ’  which  is  hartl  of  acceptance  or 
belief — nothing  which  is  not  rather  essential  to  our  under 
standing  of  this  otherwise  ‘  unintelligible  world.’ 

o  o 
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Aut.  V. —  Life  in  the  Forests  of  the  Far  East.  By  Spexser 
St.  John,  F.K.G.S.,  F.E.S.,  f’oniierly  II.M.’s  Consul- 
General  in  the  Great  Island  of  Borneo,  &c.  1862. 

^^7" hen  the  subject  of  the  burning  of  ships  at  sea  arises  in 
conversation,  some  sexagenarian  present  is  pretty  sure 
to  speak  of  the  burning  of  ‘the  Fame,’  in  1824,  as  the  most  im¬ 
pressive  case  in  the  memory  of  the  existing  generation.  The 
ship  ‘Fame’  was  bringing  borne  from  the  Eastern  Archipelago 
Sir  Stamford  and  Lady  Kaffles  and  their  one  remaining  child, 
and  the  treasures  in  natural  history  collected  by  them  in  Java 
and  Sumatra,  and  a  mass  of  papers  by  which  that  briglit 
and  rich  part  of  the  world  was  to  be  laid  open  to  us.  On  the 
very  first  night  of  the  voyage,  the  steward  set  fire  to  the  ship 
by  shameful  carelessness  :  Lady  Baffles  and  her  family  escaped 
with  difficulty  in  their  night-dresses ;  and  everything  they 
had  was  burnt.  We  still  remember  vividly  the  sensation  ex¬ 
cited  by  the  news,  and  the  keen  and  universal  sympathy  felt 
by.  educated  persons  with  the  indefatigable  Eastern  Governor, 
whose  health  had  been  sacrificed  to  toil  and  anxiety,  and  who 
saw  all  the  records  of  that  toil  destroyed  in  one  night,  just  when 
he  was  coming  home.  The  sense  of  public  loss  was  also  very 
strong.  The  curtain  was  rising  upon  a  brilliant  tropical  scene, 
full  of  promise  of  wealtli  to  England  ;  but  suddenly  it  fell  again, 
and  we  were  obliged  to  be  satisfied  with  what  the  travellers  could 
tell  us  out  of  their  memory  and  judgment.  Perhaps  they  pro¬ 
duced  almost  as  strong  an  impression  of  what  they  wished 
to  convey  by  their  testimony  as  they  could  have  done  by  any 
written  evidence :  but  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  did  not  long  sur¬ 
vive  the  shock  of  his  various  bereavements ;  and  if  his  con¬ 
victions  were  successfully  communicated  to  certain  minds,  they 
did  not  influence  society  at  large,  as  they  would  probably  have 
done  if  his  treasures  had  arrived  safely  in  England,  and  his 
journals  and  other  records  had  been  delivered  over  to  the  in¬ 
telligent  curiosity  of  the  nation. 

Sir  Stamford  Baffles  opened  to  us  glimpses  of  an  ancient  civi¬ 
lisation  in  the  Malay  countries  which  was  certainly  that  of  the 
INIalay  people ;  and  he  held  that  those  people  could  certainly 
rise  again  to  the  elevation  from  which  they  had  sunk.  He 
showed  us  what  their  actual  depression  was  under  the  malign 
influence  of  the  Dutch,  to  whom  they  have  long  borne  much  the 
same  relation  that  the  African  race  bear  to  their  masters  in 
America.  He  told  us  what  reason  there  was  to  suppose  that 
the  treasure  ccuntrics  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago  were  as  rich 
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as  those  of  the  Western  continent  which  drew  over  the  Euro¬ 
peans  since  established  there.  He  believed  that  the  most  envi¬ 
able  power  yet  to  be  acquired  in  the  world  was  reserved  for  the 
nation  which  should  act  the  W’isest  part  with  regard  to  the 
Eastern  races,  and  especially  the  Malays :  and  he  warned  us, 
the  more  earnestly  as  his  time  grew  visibly  shorter,  that  the  op¬ 
portunity  was  brief,  as  the  encroachments  of  the  Dutch  were 
doing  mischief  which  could  scarcely  be  repaired.  As  for  what 
the  wise  part  w’as,  his  explanations  were  very  clear.  Commer¬ 
cial  settlements  would  not  suffice :  missionary  settlements  would 
not  suffice  :  much  less  would  the  strong  hand  develope  the  soil 
and  the  people.  There  must  be  territorial  possession,  for  the 
sake  of  creating  and  expanding  common  interests  between  the 
natives  and  the  Europeans  :  but  the  social  system  should  be 
that  which  was  found  on  the  spot ;  the  administrators  should 
be,  as  far  as  possible,  the  natives  themselves ;  and  the  power  of 
the  European  element  should  be  coextensive  with  its  natural 
influence,  through  the  superior  intelligence  and  experience  of 
the  Western  race.  The  nation  which  should  plant  itself  down 
most  naturally  on  any  island  of  that  Archipelago,  should  arrive 
at  the  best  understanding  with  the  people,  and  by  superior 
wisdom  obtain  the  lead  of  society,  Avould  be  the  supreme  power 
in  the  East,  would  command  its  wealth,  would  guide  and  elevate 
its  people,  and  would  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  empire  without 
incurring  the  fearful  risks  and  damning  responsibilities  of  con¬ 
quest.  Such  were  the  views  which  have  been  discussed  in  the 
nooks  and  corners  of  English  society,  where  Sir  Stamford 
Raffles  was  remembered  or  simply  appreciated,  for  five  and 
thirty  years  past.  A  new  generation  has  now  before  its  eyes 
illustrations  of  the  opposite  methods  of  rule,  —  the  one  which 
Sir  Stamford  Raffles  reprobated  and  the  one  which  he  recom¬ 
mended.  At  the  same  time,  our  interests  in  the  Far  East  are 
in  a  state  which  renders  a  just  view  and  a  right  course  more 
important  than  ever  before. 

We  need  not  spend  many  words  on  the  unfavourable  speci¬ 
men.  ^Ir.  Money’s  work  on  Java  caused  such  a  sensation  last 
year  that  we  may  assume  our  readers  to  be  in  a  general  way 
aware  of  its  purport.  Appearing  when  we  were  looking  about 
in  all  directions  for  guidance  in  our  task  of  governing  India,  and 
assuming,  as  it  did,  that  our  aims  in  India  were,  or  ought  to  be, 
those  of  the  Dutch  in  Java,  the  book  was  not  only  eagerly  read, 
and  much  talked  about,  but  adopted  in  its  main  argument  with 
a  docility  which  we  trust  many  of  our  neighbours  are  now 
heartily  ashamed  of.  The  first  question  was  ‘  Why  cannot  we 
‘make  India  pay  as  the  Dutch  make  Java  pay  ?  ’  But  this  was 
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soon  succeeded  by  the  other  question,  ‘  Would  it  be  wise  to  make 
‘  India  pay  in  the  same  way  that  the  Dutch  make  Java  pay?’ 
W  e  now  see  that  a  system  which  is  based  upon  the  virtual  sla¬ 
very  of  the  indigenous  population,  and  the  main  condition  of 
which  is  that  the  people  shall  never  learn  anything  new,  nor 
become  anything  better,  is  no  system  for  us.  Whatever  mis¬ 
takes  we  have  made  about  India,  we  do  sincerely  intend  to 
administer  it  for  the  |>eople  of  India ;  and  we  do  strongly  desire 
that  the  inhabitants  should  grow  wiser  and  better  and  liappier 
under  our  rule,  and  through  our  rule.  Mr.  jNIoney’s  book 
has  at  least  served  to  illustrate  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  that 
commercial  settlements,  however  successful,  will  not  fulfil 
the  higher  conditions  of  empire  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago. 

The  other  illustration  affords  a  pleasanter  topic.  The  children 
of  England  have  been  taught,  for  two  or  three  generations,  that 
Borneo  is  the  largest  island  in  the  world.  Which  of  us 
forgets  saying  that  in  class  ?  and  which  of  us  failed  to  see  in 
Borneo  and  the  neighbouring  islands  the  paradise  of  our  globe  ? 
Does  not  the  shiver  of  delight  come  over  us  again  now  when  we 
call  up  that  early  Imagery  ;  —  the  calm,  translucent  seas ;  the 
palmy  islets  studding  the  shining  waters  ;  the  villages  standing 
out  on  piles  above  the  tide ;  the  darting  fish  below,  the  gaudy 
birds  and  flashing  butterflies  and  glittering  reptiles  above  :  the 
amethyst  mountains  rising  from  plains  of  dazzling  green ;  the 
reedy  lakes  with  their  flamingoes ;  the  deep  woods  more  noisy 
than  the  towns  with  the  jabber  of  monkeys,  and  the  cry  of  the 
deer,  and  the  clatter  of  bamboos  and  palms,  and  the  trum¬ 
pet  of  the  elephant,  and  the  roar  of  the  tiger  ;  and  everywhere 
the  dark,  supple  Malay  catching  fish,  or  smoking  bees,  or  snaring 
deer,  or  hunting  buffalo,  or  waylaying  enemies  to  steal  their 
heads?  Such  was  the  scenery,  appearing  through  the  morning 
mists,  or  under  the  flood  of  noon  sunshine,  or  the  lustrous  mid¬ 
night  sky,  which  was  called  up,  and  is  still  called  up,  before  the 
mind’s  eye  by  the  name  of  Borneo,  the  largest  isl.and  in  the  world. 

It  has  so  happened  that  these  associations  met  in  one  mind,  as 
doubtless  in  many  more,  the  ideas  suggested  by  Sir  Stamford 
Bafides.  Many,  no  doubt,  contemplated,  as  James  Brooke  did, 
the  actual  scenery  of  those  regions  in  combination  with  the 
moral  scenery  of  the  future  which  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  sketched 
on  behalf  of  the  Eastern  races ;  but  not  one  youth  in  a  million  can 
act  upon  his  early  conceptions  as  James  Brooke  has  done.  The 
idea  having  once  become  clear  in  his  mind  that  the  Malays  were 
a  race  worth  cultivating,  he  was  bent  on  ascertaining  for  himself 
what  they  were  like,  and  on  offering  the  wisdom  of  the  Western 
world  to  them  for  their  guidance,  if  they  were  disposed  to 
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appeal  to  it.  He  went  to  Borneo,  not  to  conquer  tribes  or 
territories,  —  not  to  buy  up  and  sell  again  4he  industry  and 
products  of  any  country,  —  not  to  introduce  missionaries,  and 
impose  a  new  faith  on  people  who  did  not  ask  for  it ;  but  to 
live  among  the  inhabitants,  make  their  acquaintance,  —  make 
friends  of  them,  give  them  counsel  when  asked,  and  guidance 
exactly  as  far  as  they  desired  it,  and  no  further.  He  proposed 
to  found  their  new  civilisation  on  an  indigenous  and  not  a 
foreign  basis  —  on  the  great  laws  of  human  nature  as  they  ap¬ 
peared  to  the  native  mind,  and  by  methods  which  the  people 
themselves  should  choose.  To  civilise  and  elevate  some  portion 
of  the  Malay  races  by  a  course  opposite  to  that  which  commer¬ 
cial,  military,  and  missionary  eft'ort  had  hitherto  taken,  was  the 
object  to  which  James  Brooke  devoted  his  life.  He  did  not 
overlook  the  considerations  of  the  importance  to  England  of  a 
firm  footing  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  of  the  benefits  of 
a  thriving  commerce  with  those  rich  regions :  nor  did  he  ever 
deny  his  own  inclination  to  the  exercise  of  power,  any  more 
than  his  love  of  adventure  :  but  the  presiding  idea  and  engross¬ 
ing  aim  was  that  of  raising  some  Malay  race  by  means  of  com¬ 
panionship  with  them,  instead  of  command  over  them. 

The  evidence  is  now  before  us  of  what  has  been  done.  Mr. 
St.  John,  whose  work  is  the  fruit  of  many  years’  residence  in 
and  about  Borneo,  says  of  Sir  James  Brooke’s  territory  ;  — 

*  The  most  remarkable  thing  connected  with  Sarawak  is  the  change 
which  has  come  over  the  aborigines.  From  all  the  accounts  I  could 
gather,  they  were  twenty-five  years  ago  in  a  much  more  miserable 
condition  than  the  Meeruts  and  Bisayas,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
capital.  The  country  was  in  a  state  of  complete  anarchy,  and  Malays 
were  fighting  against  Malays,  and  Dayaks  against  Dayaks.  Even 
before  tlie  civil  war  broke  out,  the  condition  of  the  latter  was  miser¬ 
able  in  the  extreme :  they  w'ere  exposed  to  every  exaction,  their 
children  were  taken  from  them,  their  villages  attacked,  and  often 
sacked  by  the  Seribas  and  Sakarang;  and  hunger  approaching  to 
famine  added  to  their  troubles.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  292.) 

Such  was  their  state  when  their  English  friend  settled  among 
them,  and  led  them  against  the  pirates  who  rendered  their  indus¬ 
try  fruitless,  and  kept  them  in  perpetual  panic.  He  taught 
them  to  use  their  rich  soil  and  waters,  opened  markets  for  their 
products,  instituted  justice  sure  and  cheap,  led  them  up  to  such 
morals  as  their  religion  and  customs  admitted,  and  made  them 
feel  themselves  a  people.  He  never  interfered  with  their  notions 
or  their  habits,  while  he  was  always  open  to  their  inquiries  about 
his  own.  By  day,  he  worked  in  their  affairs,  and  at  night  he 
walked  with  them  for  hours  by  the  river  bank,  or  sat  with  them 
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under  the  stars,  receiving  their  confidence,  listening  to  their 
family  histories,  discussing  points  of  religion  and  philosophy,  or 
exchanging  stories  of  life  in  the  West  and  the  East,  and  in  the 
wide  realms  of  fiction.  At  night,  the  Jklalay  opens  his  heart, 
and  gives  voice  to  his  imagination ;  and  these  nocturnal  con¬ 
ferences  gave  Brooke  almost  the  influence  of  a  prophet  or  a  god. 
There  is  a  passage  in  a  letter  of  the  wife  of  the  Bishop  of 
Labuan  which  discloses  to  us  something  of  the  nature  and  cx> 
tent  of  his  influence:  — 

‘  Pa  Jenna  paid  me  a  visit,’  wrote  Mrs.  McDoufrall  to  her  son,  *at 
Sarawak,  soon  after  this.  The  Rajah  was  in  England ;  but  Pa 
Jenna  coming  into  my  sitting-room,  immediately  espied  his  picture 
hanging  against  the  wall.  1  was  much  struck  with  the  expression  of 
involuntary  respect  which  both  the  face  and  attitude  of  this  untutored 
savage  assumed,  as  he  stood  before  the  Rajah’s  picture.  He  raised 
the  handkerchief  from  his  head,  and  saluting  the  picture  with  a  bow, 
such  as  a  Roman  Catholic  would  make  to  his  patron  saint’s  altar,  he 
whispered  to  himself,  “  Our  great  Rajah !  ”  This  is  not  the  only 
time,  Charley,  that  I  have  seen  how  deep  in  the  hearts  of  the  natives 
lie  love  and  reverence  for  Sir  James  Brooke.  The  least  occasion 
calls  it  out.’ 

We  have,  happily.  Sir  James  Brooke’s  own  account,  in  a 
family  letter,  of  his  purpose  and  his  mood  in  his  great  enter¬ 
prise.  He  wrote  to  his  mother  as  follows,  three  years  and  a 
half  after  he  first  set  his  foot  on  the  shore  at  Sarawak :  — 

‘You  know  I  am  not  very  boastful,  but  I  will  say  that  I  conceive 
what  I  have  already  done  with  my  means  is  almost  wonderful ;  the 
people  are  obedient,  and  all  allow  themselves  happy.  The  Dyaks  are 
coming  down  to  the  river,  and  building  residences,  which  for  many 
years  they  have  not  had ;  and  they  show  a  degree  of  confidence  which 
is  surprising,  and  which  is  only  limited  by  the  apprehension  that  my 
abode  here  will  be  temporary.  The  Chinese  are  working,  and  I  hope 
will  succeed  in  making  themselves  comfortable  in  another  year ;  and 
when  once  they  are  established,  the  country  cannot  be  otherwise  than 
prosperous,  for,  with  many  vices,  they  are  an  industrious  and  thrifty 
race.  I  do  not,  however,  look  to  their  success  as  the  best  criterion  of 
mine  ;  for  if  I  sought  only  to  enrich  myself,  the  readiest  way  to  do  it 
would  be  by  encouraging  these  Chinese,  and  giving  them  power  over 
the  IMalays  and  Dyaks ;  and,  by  winking  at  their  oppressions,  I  might, 
like  the  Sultan  of  Pambas,  share  largely  in  their  profits.  It  shall 
never  be  said  of  me  that  I  have  entered  on  this  enterprise  for  the 
sake  of  gain  ;  and  whatever  the  pecuniary  temptation  may  hereafter 
be,  and  whatever  the  superior  ease  of  pursuing  a  bad  instead  of  a 
good  cause,  I  believe  I  am  strong  enough  to  hold  the  latter  and  reject 
the  former.  I  am  not  by  nature  greedy  of  money,  my  own  mere, 
personal  expenses  have  ever  been  moderate,  and  as  I  grow  older,  I 
am  less  ambitious  than  I  was ;  but  those  far  away,  living  in  ease  aud 
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safety,  cannot  imagine  the  ties  which  bind  me  to  these  people.  To 
the  strong  desire  I  have  to  confer  a  lasting  benefit  on  them  by  the 
introduction  of  some  government  approaching  to  good,  the  deep  feel¬ 
ing  of  commiseration  for  the  virtuous  and  unhappy  Dyaks,  and  my 
indignation  at  the  atrocities  to  which  their  ruin  and  the  rapid  decline 
of  the  race  towards  extinction,  my  course  may  be  attributed.  At  a 
distance,  you,  my  mother,  cannot  form  a  full  idea  of  these  feelings  — 
of  the  stern  resolution  they  inspire  to  prosecute  my  designs  —  to 
urge  my  relatives  to  appeal  to  every  person  of  humanity  to  aid  the 
cause  —  to  lay  aside  all  selfish  and  mean  considerations  —  to  exhaust 
all  my  means,  and,  if  all  fail,  and  I  receive  no  help  from  without,  to 
fight  out  the  battle  and  to  die,  as  I  have  latterly  lived,  for  the  good  of 
this  people.*  {Private  Letters  of  Sir  Jas.  Brooke,  vol.  i.  p.  198.) 

By  Mr.  St.  John’s  work  we  learn  what  the  change  was  at 
Sarawak  in  sixteen  years, —  years  during  which  all  Borneans 
living  under  native  rule  and  the  government  of  the  Dutch  had 
been  declining  in  all  ways  ;  — 

‘  When  Sir  James  Brooke  first  reached  the  spot,  there  were  few 
inhabitants  except  the  Malay  rajahs  and  their  followers,  who  subse¬ 
quently  for  the  most  part  removed  to  Brunei,  the  residence  of  the 
sultan.  I  saw  Kuching  in  the  year  1848,  when  it  was  but  a  small 
place,  with  few  Chinese  or  Kling  shops,  and  perhaps  not  over  6.000 
Malay  inhabitants ;  there  was  little  trade,  the  native  prahus  were 
small,  and  I  saw  some  few  of  them.  The  jungle  surrounded  the 
town  and  hemmed  in  the  houses,  and  the  Chinese  gardeners  had 
scarcely  made  an  impression  on  the  place.  As  confidence  was  in¬ 
spired,  so  the  town  increased,  and  now,  including  the  outlying 
parishes,  its  population  numbers  not  less  than  lo,000. 

‘The  commerce  of  the  place  has  kept  pace  with  it,  and  from  a  rare 
schooner  finding  its  way  over  to  return  with  a  paltry  cargo,  the  trade 
Las  risen  till  an  examination  of  the  books  convinced  me  that  it  was 
in  1860  above  250,000/.  of  exports  and  imports.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  289.) 

After  testifying  to  the  remarkable  commercial  honesty  of  the 
Malays,  Mr.  St  John  explains  how  it  has  been  developed  by 
their  confidence  in  the  justice  of  the  government  under  which 
they  live.  He  continues  :  — 

‘  This  confidence,  however,  was  the  growth  of  some  years,  and  the 
result  of  the  system  of  government  which  I  shall  now  describe.  In 
treating  of  the  capital,  I  have  shown  the  practice  established  there. 
In  all  the  former  dependencies  of  Brunei,  there  were  local  chiefs, 
who  administered  the  internal  affairs  of  their  own  districts.  In 
Sarawak,  there  were  originally  three,  and  that  number  Sir  James 
Brooke  continued  in  their  employment,  and  permitted  and  encouraged 
them  to  take  part  in  everything  connected  with  the  government  of  the 
country  ;  obtaining  their  consent  to  the  imposition  of  any  new  tax  or 
change  in  the  system  of  levying  the  old ;  consulting  them  on  all  oc¬ 
casions,  and  allowing  their  local  knowledge  to  guide  him  in  those 
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things  with  which  they  were  necessarily  better  acquainted  than  he 
could  possibly  be. 

‘  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  his  teaching  and  influence  should 
suddenly  change  these  men,  accustomed  to  almost  uncontrolled,  sway 
into  just  and  beneficent  rulers,  and  he  failed  in  moulding  the  datu 
patinggi,  the  principal  chief.  As  long  as  Sir  James  Broo'.e  was  him¬ 
self  present  in  Sarawak,  he  could  keep  liim  tolerably  straight ;  but  no 
amount  of  liberality  could  prevent  him  oppressing  the  Dayaks  on  every 
possible  occasion.  His  rapacity  increasing,  he  took  bribes  in  his  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice,  and  it  was  at  last  found  necessary  to  remove 
him.  The  third  chief  behaved  much  better,  and  tlie  second,  patinggi 
Ali,  was  killed  during  one  of  Captain  Keppel’s  expeditions. 

‘  The  liist  named  left  many  sons,  two  of  whom  would  have  adorned 
any  situation  in  life  :  the  eldest,  the  late  bandhar  of  Sarawak,  was  a 
kind,  just,  and  good  man,  resjmeted  in  his  public  capacity,  and  beloved 
in  all  social  intercourse  ;  his  only  fault  was  a  certain  want  of 
decision,  partly  caused  by  a  rapid  consumption  that  carried  him  off 
about  two  years  since.  His  next  brother  succeeded  him,  and  appears 
to  have  all  his  brother’s  good  qualities,  with  remarkable  firmness  of 
character.  In  fact,  a  generation  is  springing  up,  with  new  ideas  and 
more  enlarged  views,  who  appear  to  appreciate  the  working  of  their 
present  government,  and  have  a  pride  in  being  connected  with  it. 

‘By  associating  these  men  in  the  administration,  and  thus  edu¬ 
cating  them  in  political  life,  and  by  setting  the  example  of  a  great 
equality  in  social  intercourse,  Sir  James  Brooke  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  government  which  stood  a  shock  that  many  of  his  best  friends 
expectetl  would  prove  fatal  —  I  mean  the  Chinese  insurrection. 
None  of  the  predicted  results  have  followed.  Trade  and  revenue 
have  both  actually  increased,  and  a  much  better  system  of  manage¬ 
ment  has  been  introduced. 

‘  The  example  set  in  the  capital  is  followed  in  all  the  dependent 
districts,  and  the  local  rulers  are  always  associated  with  the  Euro¬ 
pean  in  the  government.  The  etfect  has  been  to  prevent  any  jealousy 
arising  ;  and  the  contempt  of  all  natives,  which  appears  a  part  of  our 
creed  in  many  portions  of  our  empire,  is  not  felt  in  Sarawak.  Nothing 
appears  more  striking  to  those  who  have  resided  long  in  Sarawak 
than  the  extraordinary  change  which  appears  to  have  been  effected  in 
the  character  of  the  people,  and  also  in  that  of  individuals.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  Sir  James  Brooke  was  working  in  soil  naturally  good, 
or  these  results  could  not  have  taken  place  ;  but  yet,  when  we  know 
the  previous  history  of  men,  how  lawless  and  savage  they  were,  and 
yet  find  they  have  conducted  themselves  in  an  exemplary  manner  for 
twenty  years,  the  whole  circumstances  appear  surprising. 

‘I  have  watched  the  gradual  development  of  Sarfiwak  with  the 
greatest  interest.  I  have  seen  districts,  once  devoted  to  anarchy,  re¬ 
stored  to  prosperity  and  peace,  by  the  simple  support  of  the  orderly 
part  of  the  population  by  a  government  acting  with  justice  ;  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  all  its  neighbours  appeal  to  it,  when  their  own 
countrymen  are  seen  to  exercise  so  great  an  influence  in  its  councils.’ 
^VoL  ii.  pp.  295-9.) 
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Never  was  an  enterprise  of  this  character  less  indebted  to 
external  support  than  Sir  James  Brooke’s.  We  do  not  pretend 
to  understand  why  he  has  met  with  such  persistent  discourage¬ 
ment  from  the  British  Government,  when  all  that  he  has  asked 
has  been  the  p'esence  of  the  British  flag  in  those  seas,  as  a 
terror  to  pirates,  and  a  support  to  peaceful  trade.  The  fact  of 
his  isolation  amidst  this  new  realm  is  a  suflicient  answer  to  all 
that  part  of  the  world  which  believes  that  England  is  rapacious 
in  regard  to  territory',  and  inclined  to  meddle  wherever  inter¬ 
ference  may  lead  to  conquest :  but  this  is  small  comfort  to  the 
people  who  live  in  daily  dread  of  coming  under  the  power  of  the 
Dutch,  and  in  incessant  doubt  which  way  to  turn  for  protection 
from  the  jiiratlcal  tribes  which  are  the  scourge  of  tlie  Archi¬ 
pelago.  Again  and  again  the  time  has  seemed  at  hand  when 
it  would  be  necessary  to  permit  the  Dutch,  the  French,  the 
Spanish,  or  the  Americans  to  obtain  a  footing  in  the  country, 
that  the  people  might  have  the  protection  of  one  or  the  other 
flag.  And  the  danger  is  not  at  an  end,  nor  will  be  till  the  small 
boon  of  a  single  steamer  in  those  seas  is  at  length  granted.  We 
have  made  a  settlement  in  Labuan ;  but  it  has  not  succeeded 
like  Sir  J.  Brooke’s  enterprises.  There  has  been  a  Christian 
Mission  established  at  Sarawak ;  but  it  has  failed,  nearly  as 
completely  as  the  Catholic  Mission  attempted  by  Spain.  The 
causes  of  these  failures  are  plain ;  and  the  counsel  of  the  man 
best  qualified  to  advise  would  have  precluded  the  mischief, 
and  secured  a  much  greater  good. 

For  many  years  there  was  a  persistent  effort  made,  by  the 
self-interest  of  one  party  and  the  prejudices  of  another,  to  dis¬ 
credit  Brooke’s  enterprise  altogether.  Because  adventurers 
among  the  heathen  and  the  savage  have  often  been  unworthy  of 
the  professions  they  put  forward,  it  was  assumed  that  Brooke 
must  be  seeking  wealth  under  philanthropic  pretences.  He  was 
a  hypocrite :  he  was  a  tyrant :  he  was  a  buccaneer :  he  was 
everything  bad  that  adventurers  had  ever  been.  We  heard 
much  of  this  for  many  years;  but  it  is  all  over  now.  Such 
speculations  were  extinguished  by  the  Chinese  rising  in  1857, 
which  threatened  the  very  existence  of  the  government,  and 
the  independence  of  the  native  community  at  Sarawak.  That 
peril  brought  out  as  nothing  else  could  have  done  the  real  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  people  towards  their  Rajah ;  and  the  manifestation 
was  such  as  to  silence  all  enemies  and  cavillers,  and  to  cause  ail 
generous  men,  who  before  held  their  judgment  in  suspense,  to 
avow  themselves  satisfied  that  the  relation  between  the  ruler 
and  the  people  of  Sarawak  vvas,  in  fact,  what  it  professed  to  be. 

For  many  years  it  had  been  considered  a  settled  matter  that 
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a  ccitain  proportion  of  Chinese  were  necessary  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  resources  of  the  country.  ‘  My  Dayaks  are  fijentle- 
‘  men,’  Sir  J.  Brooke  delights  to  say.  Without  being  idle  they 
take  things  easily,  prefer  the  lightest  occupations,  and  will  not 
surrender  their  evening  leisure  for  the  sake  of  increasing  their 
gains.  To  make  j)roduction  and  commerce  what  they  may  be, 
a  plodding  and  money-getting  race  like  the  Chinese  must  have 
a  place  in  the  community ;  and  wherever  they  can  find  tolera¬ 
tion,  there  are  accordingly  Chinese  to  be  found.  It  is  observ¬ 
able  that  they  are  not,  in  Borneo  and  the  neighbourhood,  pure 
Chinese  who  have  arrived  direct  from  their  own  country,  but  a 
mixed  race,  the  offspring  of  former  immigrations.  In  fact,  it 
seems  to  be  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  those  who  are 
loosely  called  Borneans  and  Chinese ;  for  it  is  contended  that 
the  people  of  Borneo  are  themselves  descended  from  ancient 
Chinese  cultivators  of  the  pepper  and  rice  grounds,  the  traces  of 
which  are  very  common.  However  this  may  be,  there  are 
people  called  Chinese,  prone  to  Industry  and  money-getting  by 
the  celestial  side  of  their  constitution,  and  to  raids  and  re¬ 
bellion  by  the  Malay  element  now  intermixed  with  it.  The 
Hutch  are  oppressive  rulers  and  hard  taskmasters  of  these 
people ;  and  they  have  naturally  flocked  to  the  Sarawak  terri¬ 
tory,  where  they  have  been  to  a  certain  extent  welcome,  and 
would  have  been  entirely  so  if  the  rural  labourers  among  them 
had  stuck  to  their  proper  business.  Every  encouragement  was 
given  to  their  agricultural  efforts ;  but  the  gold-seekers  over¬ 
whelmed  the  rice-growers,  and  carried  them  off  to  the  mines. 
As  their  force  increased,  they  made  difficulties  by  encroaching 
on  the  lands  of  the  Dayaks  in  search  of  gold;  and  in  1853  it 
was  necessary  to  control  them  by  force  of  arms.  The  cul¬ 
tivators  used  their  opportunity  to  get  back  to  their  rice-grounds 
and  gardens,  and  Mr.  8t.  John  saw,  in  1856,  about  500  of  them 
‘  engaged  in  a  war  against  the  jungle.’  About  800  were  living 
in  the  capital  and  its  environs ;  and  up  the  country,  in  the 
mineral  district,  there  had  been  a  clandestine  immigration,  per¬ 
sistently  denied  on  the  spot,  which  brought  the  number  of 
gold-seekers  and  their  dependents  up  to  3,0u0. 

The  immigration  was  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  nor  the 
secrecy :  for  the  Dutch  authorities  over  the  frontier  exact  a 
payment  of  Gl.  from  every  Chinese  who  leaves  their  territory; 
and  the  punishment  for  leaving  without  paying  is  very  severe. 
To  get  into  Ilajah  Brooke's  territory,  and  to  get  there  unnoticed, 
w.as  therefore  the  Chinaman’s  natural  ambition.  Yet  Sir  J. 
Brooke  was  vigilant,  and  suspicious  of  some  design  against  his 
propjr  subjects.  The  j)crpetual  ground  of  suspicion  of  the 
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Chinese,  asserted  by  all  who  have  made  acquaintance  with  them 
in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  is  their  fondness  for  secret  societies. 

By  such  organisations  they  carry  on  smuggling,  communicate 
with  such  centres  of  power  as  Singapore,  learn  what  is  going 
on  abroad,  and  overawe  their  own  weaker  members  at  home. 
Mr.  St.  John  was  dosed  with  opium  by  his  own  servant,  a 
Chinese  boy,  under  the  control  of  the  officers  of  a  secret 
society,  who  stole  the  consul’s  property  while  he  w’as  sunk  in 
his  thirteen  hours’  sleep.  The  Sarawak  revenue  was  cheated, 
through  the  same  instrumentality,  by  the  smuggling  of  opium  • 
from  Singapore.  The  society  was  fined  150/.,  after  having 
made  many  thousands ;  and  the  illicit  trade  was  stopped. 

This  happened  just  after  the  Chinese  had  heard  that  the 
English  had  retired  from  Canton.  Their  information  was  that 
the  English  had  been  beaten  hack ;  and  the  British  power  was 
supposed  to  be  humbled.  Humble  as  it  w’as,  Brooke  and  his  col¬ 
leagues  in  the  government  were  supposed  to  have  no  benefit  of  it. 
There  was  no  evidence  of  the  English  Government  feeling  any 
concern  about  Sarawak  ;  and  the  persuasion  among  the  Cliinese 
was  that  if  Brooke  and  his  aids  could  be  got  rid  of,  no  inquiry 
would  ever  be  made,  so  long  as  the  other  European  residents 
were  not  meddled  wnth.  Such  were  the  suggestions  of  an 
eralssiiry  sent  from  Singapore  and  Malacca,  encouraged  by 
certain  native  parties  in  the  Dutch  territory  adjoining.  Mr.  St, 
John’s  Chinese  servants  were  told,  in  the  Consulate  at  Brunei, 
four  days  before  the  rising,  that  all  the  white  men  at  Sarawak 
were  going  to  be  killed  immediately,  and  Mr.  St  John  soon 
after,  so  that  his  servants  had  better  join  the  society  w'hich  was 
thus  about  to  come  into  power.  There  was  no  time  to  send 
warning  to  Sarawak,  even  if  Mr.  St.  John  had  believed  the 
tidings  which  his  butler  revealed  to  him  in  great  trouble  of 
mind.  He  put  the  government  at  Brunei  on  its  guanl ;  and 
that  government  made  it  clearly  understood  that  every  Chinese 
should  be  destroyed  if  any  outrage  were  offered  to  its  Europeaa 
ally.  In  Sarawak,  however,  the  only  warning  given  was  by  a 
swift  Malay  rower,  who  pulled  down  to  Kuching,  the  capital, 
and  told  that  a  Chinese  expedition  was  just  behind  him.  As 
the  Rtijah  was  ill,  it  was  resolved  to  wait  till  morning  before 
troubling  him  with  the  news.  What  happened  in  the  night  of 
that  Feb.  18.  1857,  we  all  remember  —  how  the  Rajah  escaped 
through  his  bath-house,  and  by  swimming  the  river ;  how  his 
guest,  Mr.  Nicholets,  was  slain  in  one  of  the  ganlen-houses;  how 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crookshanks  were  wounded,  and  how  the  con¬ 
stable’s  two  children  and  lodger  were  killed.  As  long  as  the 
belief  prevailed  that  Brooke  was  dead,  all  was  forlorn  and 
VOL.  CXVI,  NO.  CCXXXVI.  E  E 
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liopeless.  The  Chinese  sat  in  the  Rajah’s  seat  in  the  court¬ 
house,  and  aped  his  authority.  Tliis  was  the  drop  too  much. 
One  of  the  native  citizens  protested  —  somewhat  prematurely. 

*  He  was  a  sturdy  man,’  Mr.  St.  John  tells  us,  ‘  with  a  pleasant 
cheerful  countenance,  and  a  warm  friend  to  English  rule ;  and  his 
lirst  vfords  were,  “  Are  we  going  to  submit  to  be  governed  by  Chi- 
“  nese  chiefs,  or  are  we  to  remain  faithful  to  our  Rajah?  I  am  a 
“man  of  few  words,  and  I  say  I  will  never  be  governed  by  any 
“but  him  ;  and  to-night  I  commence  war  to  the  knife  against  his 
“enemies.”  This  was  the  unanimous  determination  of  the  assembly; 
but  they  were  divided  as  to  the  course  to  be  pursued.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  350.) 

The  Chinese  had  all  the  arms  from  the  arsenal ;  the  Malays 
•were  burnt  out  of  their  homes,  scattered  and  pillaged ;  but 
they  attacked  the  Chinese  boats,  and  fought  when,  where,  and 
as  they  could.  They  were  apparently  of  the  same  mind  with 
their  fellow-citizen,  who,  dying  in  the  struggle,  said  that  he 
would  rather  be  in  hell  with  the  English,  than  in  heaven  with 
his  Mohammedan  countrymen.  When  Brooke  was  known  to 
be  alive,  and  yet  more  when  he  appeared,  they  did  wonders  in 
defence  of  their  persons  and  property.  Yet  all  seemed  to  be 
over,  as  the  town  was  burning,  when  the  Borneo  Company’s 
steamer  arrived  to  furnish  a  base  of  operations  for  the  defence 
of  the  settlement.  The  details  may  be  read  in  Mr.  St.  John’s 
book  :  the  jjoint  that  concerns  us  now  is  the  proof  afforded  by 
this  insurrection,  of  the  nature  and  temper  of  the  connexion 
between  Rajah  Brooke  and  his  Dayak  subjects.  From  hour 
to  hour  it  became  clearer  that  the  Chinese  could  never  have 
had  a  chance  of  success  in  their  attempt  to  usurp  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Dayaks  were  thronging  from  all  parts  to  avenge  their 
ruler,  when  he  led  his  people  to  victory  over  the  aggressors; 
and  the  w'hole  country  was  resolved  to  sacrifice  everything, 
rather  than  the  beneficent  rule  which  they  need  never  have 
submitted  to  again  but  by  their  own  choice.  Since  that  date 
we  have  heard  no  more  charges  or  insinuations  against  Sir 
James  Brooke  as  Rajah  of  Sarawak. 

Mr.  St  John’s  sketch  of  the  aspect  of  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment  after  the  disturbance  was  over,  will  interest  our  readers. 
The  wretched  insurgents  had  for  the  most  part  perished,  and 
the  survivors  were  dispersed.  Many  were  found  hanging  in  the 
woods,  or  dead  by  other  methods  of  suicide  ;  and  most  of  them 
with  their  booty  on  their  |)er8ons  —  money  from  51.  to  20/., 
silver  spoons,  forks,  and  other  portable  treasure.  Meantime, 
while  these  victims  of  their  secret  society  authorities  were 
proving  their  e.ssential  harmlessness  as  rebels,  the  capital  was 
rising  from  its  ashes. 
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‘Tlie  news  of  the  insurrection  reached  me,’  says  Mr.  St.  John, 
‘after  a  very  long  delay,  as  tlie  first  intimation  I  had  of  it  was 
througli  a  letter  from  Mr.  Ruppell,  dated  Singapore,  as  he  had 
left  Sarawak  after  the  failure  of  tlie  Sunday  attack  :  and  I  was  kept 
in  suspense  for  above  a  week,  when  a  more  rapid  sailing-vessel 
brought  me  tlie  news  that  Sir  James  Brooke  had  triumphed. 

‘I  went  down  to  Sarawak  by  the  first  opportunity,  and  reached  it 
in  July,  to  find  everything  proceeding  apparently  as  if  no  insurrec¬ 
tion  hail  occurred.  Though  the  Malay  town  had  been  burnt  down, 
yet  the  inhabitants  had  soon  recovered  their  energy,  and  had  built 
their  houses  again,  which,  though  not  so  substantial  as  the  former 
ones,  still  looked  very  neat.  Some  things  were  missed  in  the  land- 
Bcap«*,  ami  the  handsome  government-house,  with  its  magnificent 
library,  had  disappeared  ;  Mr.  Crookshank’s  and  Mr.  Middleton’s 
houses  were  also  gone,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Rajah,  they 
were  the  principal  sufferers,  as  the  Chinese  had  had  no  time  to 
destroy  either  the  church  or  the  mission-house,  or  the  Borneo  Com¬ 
pany’s  premises  ;  and,  although  they  all  sutf.-red  lossrs  from  pilferers, 
yet  they  were  comparatively  trivial,  when  placed  in  comparison  to 
that  noble  library,  w’hich  was  once  the  pride  of  Sarawak. 

‘  I  found,  as  1  had  expected,  that  the  loss  of  worldly  goods  had 
had  little  effect  on  the  ruler  of  the  country,  who  was  as  cheerful  and 
contented  iu  his  little  comfortless  cottage,  as  he  had  ever  been  in  the. 
government  house.  His  health,  which  before  was  not  strong,  had 
been  wonderfully  improved  by  his  great  exertions  to  endeavour  to 
restore  the  country  to  its  former  state ;  and  1  never  saw  him  more 
full  of  bodily  energy  and  mental  vigour  than  during  the  two  months 
I  spent  at  Sarawak  in  1857.  Everybody  took  their  tone  from  their 
leader,  and  there  were  no  useless  regrets  over  losses ;  and  it  was 
amusing  to  hear  the,  congratulations  of  the  Malay  chiefs:  “Ah,  Mr. 

“  St.  John,  you  were  born  under  a  fortunate  star  to  leave  Sarawak 
“just  before  the  evil  days  came  upon  us.”  Then  they  would  laugh¬ 
ingly  recount  the  personal  incidents  which  had  occurred  to  them¬ 
selves;  and  tell  with  great  amusement  the  shifts  they  were  jmt  to 
for  want  of  every  household  necessary.  There  was  a  cheerfulness 
and  a  hope  in  the  future,  which  promised  well  for  the  country.’ 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  361.) 

It  would  seem  that  Rajah  Brooke  has  solved  the  problem 
which  Sir  Stamford  Raffles  and  many  otlier  good  men  have 
taken  to  heart — that  of  winning  the  mind  and  heart  of  races 
with  which  measures  of  conquest,  of  commerce,  and  of  mis¬ 
sionary  enterprise  have  always  failed.  The  evidence  seems  to 
have  turned  up  everywhere,  as  well  as  within  sight  of  the 
Rajah’s  dwelling,  and  the  influence  of  his  personal  conduct. 
Mr.  St  John  tells  us  how  his  ear  was  caught  by  the  name  of 
Brooke  when  he  was  in  the  wilds,  attempting  the  exploration 
of  the  interior  mountains.  There,  among  his  hungry  followers, 
and  suspicious  strangers,  beyond  the  Limbang  River,  exhausted 
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by  blcedinfT  from  the  leeches  which  fastened  upon  him  in  Ins 
daily  walk,  encompassed  with  perils,  and,  as  it  were,  lost  in  the 
furthest  wilderness  of  the  world,  he  heard,  as  he  sat  by  the 
nijrht-fire,  the  sound  of  ‘  Tuan  Brooke  ’  often  repeated.  On 
inquiry,  he  learned  that  the  natives  were  proud  and  delijxhted 
to  see  in  him,  with  their  own  eyes,  the  adopted  son  (as  they  had 
been  toldl  of  the  great  Rajah,  the  friend  of  the  aborigines. 

‘  Their  only  surprise  was,  that  he  who  had  given  peace  and 
‘  happiness  to  the  Southern  Dayaks  shoidd  neglect  to  extend 
‘  his  benefits  to  the  Northern.’  On  investigating  the  origin  of 
their  notions  of  the  great  Rajah,  Mr.  St.  John  found  that, 
among  the  natives,  the  mightiest  event  in  human  history  was 
the  humiliation  of  the  Bornean  Sulfcm,  when  his  government 
was  driven  to  hide  in  the  jungle,  and  to  apologise  for  its  oppres¬ 
sions  at  the  bidding  of  the  British.  With  this  piece  of  history 
was  linked  the  story  of  the  justice  with  which  Britons  rule;  and 
especially  of  the  blessings  which  one  Briton  had  brought  to 
that  part  of  the  country  which  he  was  pleased  to  inhabit. 

‘  What  dwelt  in  their  minds  was,  that  there  were  some  of 
‘  their  countrvmen  who  were  haj)j)y  under  the  rule  of  Tuan 
‘Brooke.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  107.) 

The  question  arises  whether  this  influence  is  to  expire  with 
the  life  of  a  peculiarly-gifted  man.  It  is  a  question  of  the 
highest  inqiortance.  By  the  delays  and  impediments  which 
have  been  interposed  for  twenty  years,  we  must  conclufle  that 
the  difficulties  are  also  great ;  but  we  never  have  been  able  to 
spe,  and  we  do  not  now  see,  bow  they  can  be  conceived  to 
bear  any  pro{)ortion  to  the  benefits  to  everybody  concerned  of 
confirming  and  perpetuating  the  work  prescribed  by  Raffles,  and 
begun  with  singular  success  by  Brooke.  Nobody  wants  to  enter 
on  a  course  of  enterprise  which  can  lead  us  into  a  policy  of  an¬ 
nexation  like  that  which  has  made  us  the  conquerors  and 
owners  of  India.  Nobody  wants  that  we  should  involve  our¬ 
selves  in  such  a  scheme  as  that  of  the  French  in  Cochin  China, 
nor  in  responsibilities  at  all  resembling  those  which  we  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  find  embarrassing  at  Shanghae.  What  we  have  done 
thus  far  has  not  been  what  w’as  asked,  nor  what  was  desirable. 
We  have  mismanaged  the  Labuan  settlenjcnt  and  the  Sarawak 
Missiim  ;  and  we  seem  to  have  l)een  unable  to  apprehend  the 
j)rinciple  and  aim  proposed  by  the  one  great  English  friend  of 
the  ]Vlalay  races,  and  carried  out  by  the  other.  We  seem  to 
have  been  thus  far  unable  to  perceive  that  our  call  is  to  be  the 
guardian  and  friend  of  these  Eastern  people,  exactly  as  far  as 
they  desire  us  to  be  so;  and  by  no  means  their  masters  by  the 
strong  hand,  nor  their  priests  by  self-appointment.  Speaking 
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practically,  the  thing  needed  is  the  presence  of'  our  flag  in  their 
peas,  as  a  terror  to  pirates,  and  a  tranquillising  assurance  to  the 
orderly  and  industrious.  Wherever  there  is  a  social  system 
presided  over  by  rulers  of  English  birtli,  or  of  English  training ; 
wherever  there  is  a  fair  institution  of  an  English  habit  of  mind 
and  manners,  there  should  be  means  of  appeal  to  English 
protection  or  countenance.  If  there  is  always  such  a  resource 
plentifully  provided  where  we  have  established  ourselves  at  our 
own  pleasure  and  by  our  own  power,  why  not  when  w’e  are 
present  by  invitation,  and  by  the  free  choice  of  the  inhabitants? 
If  there  is  protection  for  us  by  sea  and  land  when  we  impose 
the  institutions,  and  order  the  industry,  and  control  the  affairs 
of  the  people  we  would  civilise,  why  not  when  the  institutions 
and  the  industry  and  the  interests  of  native  society  grow  up 
from  indigenous  roots  ?  This  is  the  point  which  seems  never 
to  have  been  explained ;  and  all  that  can  be  conjectured  from 
the  c.>nfused  and  vacillating  resistance  made  by  successive 
administrations  to  the  demand  of  the  friends  of  those  Eastern 
races  is  that  Government  dreads  being  involved  in  rash  schemes 
of  colonisation  or  annexation,  rendering  England  responsible  for 
the  destinies  of  obscure  races,  which  spread  over  a  great  part  of 
the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  expose  us  to  collision  with  any 
ambitious  or  mercenary  Power  which  may  be  jealous  of  our 
entrance  upon  that  scene. 

There  should  have  been  no  confusion  of  ideas,  or  vacillation 
of  purpose  about  this  matter  for  a  long  time  past,  because  there 
has  been  no  choice  about  our  appearance  on  the  scene.  A 
glance  at  the  map  makes  this  very  clear.  A  quarter  of  a 
century  ago,  the  eminent  hydrographer  of  a  foreign  government 
put  his  finger  on  Singapore,  then  recently  risen  from  being  a 
sordid  fishing  hamlet,  frightful  to  all  observers  from  the  roaring 
of  tigers,  and  the  scorching  of  fevers,  and  said  that  the  holders 
and  improvers  of  Singapore  would  prove  to  be  the  possessors  of 
the  key  of  the  whole  wealth  of  the  East.  We  now  see  that 
much  of  the  value  of  Singapore  will,  sooner  or  later,  lie  in  its 
being  the  aventie  to  Borneo,  and  the  groups  of  islands  amidst 
which  it  holds  its  i)lace  as  a  very  centre  of  wealth.  Borneo 
has  fine  harbours,  fit  to  be  not  only  the  refuge  of  our  ships  in 
the  storms  of  the  tropical  seas,  but  the  rendezvous  of  our  naval 
and  merchant  service,  when  either  assumes  the  proportions 
indicated  by  the  growth  of  our  colonial  empire.  Borneo  is  the 
proper  station  for  telegraphic  communication,  when  we  shall 
have  carried  our  wires  from  London  into  the  Southern  seas. 
Borneo  contains  coal  along  its  whole  western  coast,  by  which 
we  may  keep  our  steam  fleets  going  very  cheaply,  at  that  vast 
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distance  from  home.  ]Mr.  St,  John’s  volume  will  satisfy  all 
readers  of  the  abundanee  of  natural  wealth  by  wliich  tlie  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  inhabitants  may  be  ensured,  and  great  privileges 
obtained  for  our  own  colonies.  In  short,  here  lies  a  great 
island,  between  our  own  India,  Australia,  and  New  Zealand, 
and  our  Chinese  settlements,  and,  we  may  add,  British  Columbia, 
which  will  some  day  be  reached  by  this  route  by  traders.  This 
great  island  teems  with  the  raw  materials  of  commerce  :  it 
offers  us  harbours  and  coal,  and  every  convenience  of  a  centra! 
station :  its  native  polity  is  sinking  into  ruin ;  the  Dutch  rule 
is  injurious  and  abhorred,  as  far  as  it  extends ;  and  it  threatens 
to  extend  wherever  it  is  not  guarded  against.  The  inhabitants 
of  one  region  are  a  rising,  prosperous,  happy  and  grateful  people 
under  English  influence  and  training.  The  same  training  and 
influence  are  desired  wherever  they  have  been  heard  of;  and 
if  we  do  not  grant  them,  some  other  Power  will  step  into  our 
place,  and  snatch  the  opportunity  we  are  throwing  away.  This 
seems  a  strong  and  plain  case.  It  only  remains  to  consider 
w’hat  it  is  that  constitutes  an  acceptitnee  of  the  opportunity.  It 
is  simply  granting  so  much  countenance  as  consists  in  floating 
•our  flag  permanently  in  those  seas,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
private  enterprise  to  pursue  its  course,  without  fear  of  insult  or 
impediment. 

No  part  of  Mr.  St.  John’s  work  is  more  impressive  than 
those  passages  of  his  second  volume  which  describe  the  decline  of 
Borneo  Proper,  under  the  rule  of  the  Sultans  of  Brunei.  From 
his  lung  residence  in  the  district,  our  author  is  the  best  living 
authority  on  that  point ;  and  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  his 
exposition  of  the  facts  and  the  causes.  Amidst  all  the  dis¬ 
advantages  of  Sarawak  and  of  Labuan  they  were  advancing, 
while  Brunei,  whose  Sultan  is  regarded  almost  as  a  god  from 
sea  to  sea,  was  declining,  in  spite  of  its  ancient  prestige. 

‘  The  trade  of  our  colony  is  small,’  Mr.  St.  John  says,  ‘  though 
it  is  increasing ;  while  that  of  Brunei  is  rapidly  decreasing,  and 

recent  arrangements  will  tenil  to  accelerate  its  fall.’ . 

‘Full  of  faults  as  the  Bornean  rajahs  doubtless  are,  oppressors 
of  tlieir  subjects,  and  totally  unfitted  to  rule,  yet  they  are,  in  my 
opinion,  the  most  agreeable  natives  I  have  ever  met.  As  a 
companion,  few  Europeans  could  be  more  interesting  than  was  the 
shubandar,  the  Makota  of  Keppel’s  book,  and  “  The  Serpent,”  as  he 
was  popularly  called.  I  never  wearied  of  his  society,  and  always 
enjoyed  the  little  pic-nies  to  which  he  invited  me.  His  death,  which 
I  have  related  in  my  “Limbang  Journal,”  was  tragic,  though  he  de¬ 
served  his  fate.  They  all  display,  in  the  most  exciting  discussions,  a 
propriety  of  behaviour  and  gentleness  of  manner  that  wins  those  who 
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have  dealinjTS  with  them.  Procrastination  is  their  greatest  fault,  and 
sometimes  trying  to  tlie  temper . 

‘The  Sultan  and  nobles  deplore  the  decay  of  their  country,  but 
cannot,  or  rather  will  not,  understand  tliat  it  is  tlieir  own  unreflect¬ 
ing  rapacity  which  destroys  tlie  springs  of  industry. 

‘  There  are  no  fixed  impositions,  but  the  aborigines  suffer  from  tlie 
exactions  of  all,  until,  they  liave  told  me  tliat,  in  despair,  they  are 
planting  yearly  less  and  less,  and  trusting  to  the  jungle  for  a  subsist¬ 
ence.'  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  266,  267.) 

IVe  hear  a  good  deal  of  the  disappointment  about  our  colony 
of  Labiian,  when  Borneo  is  spoken  of  at  all ;  but  the  settlement 
has  done  some  good,  and  has  opened  the  way  for  more.  About 
a  thousand  of  the  hillmen  from  Borneo  Proper  have  settled 
there,  and  are  felling  the  timber  of  the  finest  forest  imaginable. 
The  clearing  and  timber  trade  are  proceeding  apace.  The  coal 
will  make  the  wealth  of  a  stiition  which,  is  350  miles  from 
Singapore,  400  from  Sarawak,  and  600  from  Manilla,  whence  it 
is  600  more  to  Hong-Kong.  Already  the  character  of  slavery 
in  Borneo  is  tofcilly  changed,  through  our  presence  in  Labuan ; 
and  piracy  must  decline  from  the  hour  when  the  news  spreads 
that  England,  planting  her  foot  on  Labuan,  wills  that  piracy 
should  stop.  As  for  the  material  of  commerce,  there  is  variety 
and  abundance  enough  to  occupy  British  speculation  and  capital 
till  the  capacities  of  the  country  are  fully  developed.  We  have 
seen  how  busy  the  Chinese  are  about  gold :  and  they  find  silver 
and  cop|)er  in  the  Dutch  territory.  Theoreof  antimony  abounds 
in  the  Sarawak  territory,  and  yields  the  substance  of  the  state 
revenue.  There  is,  as  we  have  said,  plenty  of  coal.  In  the 
north-east  of  Borneo  elephants  abound,  and  there  is  a  consider¬ 
able  ivory  trade.  The  forests  yield  a  viiriety  of  fine  timber;  and 
from  the  jungle  the  traders  bring  gutta  pcrcha,  india-rubber, 
camphor,  wax,  and  the  best  rattans  in  the  world.  Wherever 
the  Chinese  have  left  their  traces  in  the  ojjcn  country,  the  crops 
are  large ;  the  sugar  canes  are  of  enormous  girth  ;  the  rice  stalks 
are  taller  than  men  ;  the  pepper  vines  form  a  splendid  growth ; 
and,  as  for  the  orchards,  Mr.  St  John  tells  us  ‘  The  groves  of 
‘  fruit  trees  are  immense ;  and  no  idea  cun  be  formed  of  them, 
‘  unless  we  imagine  our  pear  and  apple  trees  of  the  size  of  the 
‘  most  gigantic  elms.  They  are  generally  planted  on  the  gentle 
‘  slopes  of  low  hills ;  and  the  cool  and  well-shaded  paths  among 
‘  them  are  dry  and  pleasant  to  tread.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  269.)  These 
orchards  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brunei.  In  places  far 
distant  from  each  other  we  hear  of  cotton  crops,  past  or  present. 
There  was  a  large  growth  of  cotton  in  the  northern  districts  till 
the  pirates — the  scourge  of  all  industry  —  extinguished  the  pro- 
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duction.  Ebewhere  there  are  beginnings  made  from  the  seed 
sent  by  our  Cotton  Supply  Association  ;  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  any  quantity,  of  the  best  kinds,  should  not  be  obtained 
wherever  there  are  Chinese  enough  to  grow  it.  There  is  al- 
rea<ly  a  large  trade  in  sago,  and  in  edible  birds’  nests.  The 
sandy  shores  of  the  bright  islets  round  the  coast  swarm  with 
turtle  ;  and  sea-slugs,  many  kinds  of  6sh,  and  pearls  are  yielded 
up  by  the  waters.  The  country  is  full  of  life;  the  wootls  abound 
in  game,  —  wild  swine,  <leer,  wild  cattle,  bears,  and  a  fair  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  fowls  of  the  air ;  the  rivers  swarm  with  fish  ;  the 
trees  and  the  rocks  are  infested  with  wild  bees.  In  short, 
anybody  may  live  there ;  and  any  merchant  may  there  find  a 
commerce  worthy  of  his  capital  and  his  care,  if  only  he  can  hope 
to  see  piracy  j)utdown,  as  it  might  easily  be  by  the  constant  and 
well-recognised  presence  of  the  British  flag  in  those  seas.  The 
people  already  demand  large  supplies  of  ‘  gray  shirtings  ’  and 
chintzes ;  and  of  brass  wire,  and  any  sort  of  common  metal  in 
any  form.  The  old  barbaric  commodities  of  red  cloth  and  beads 
are  in  request;  but  arms  and  implements,  dress  and  utensils  that 
c:m  in  any  way  be  accommodated  to  their  modes  of  life,  will  be 
eagerly  bought  as  civilisation  advances.  The  pride  and  indo¬ 
lence  of  the  Dayaks,  who  take  life  esisily,  are  seen  to  give  way 
sensibly  before  the  facilities  for  obtaining  conveniences  and 
adornments.  In  short,  .the  people  of  Borneo,  of  all  tribes  and 
diversities,  are  very  like  the  people  everywhere  else.  The 
saddest  part  of  the  whole  story  of  Borneo,  in  which  many  things 
have  gone  wrong,  is  the  ruin  wrought  to  industry,  peace,  and 
progress  by  the  liability  to  the  attacks  of  pirates.  Nothing 
could  be  done  at  Sarawak  till  the  people  were  protected  from 
the  piracy  to  which  they  were  before  liable;  and  the  way  to 
raise  other  parts  of  the  country  to  the  condition  of  Sarawak  is  to 
put  down  piracy  with  the  strong  hand,  at  the  same  time  giving 
profitable  commerce  with  the  o|>en  hand. 

^Ir.  St.  John’s  pictures  of  ‘  Life  in  the  Forests  of  the  Far 
‘  East  ’  are  bewitching  to  readers  acquainted  with  many  lati¬ 
tudes,  because  their  truthful  touches  revive  impressions  very 
vividly.  Judging  by  what  we  see,  the  book  is  also  very  welcome 
to  readers  whose  travels  are  all  by  the  fireside.  This  may  arise, 
not  oidy  from  the  beauty  of  the  author’s  descriptions,  but  from 
the  freshness  of  his  disclosures  of  the  actual  life  of  the  people. 
We  can  hardly  expect  ever  to  see  again  an  intensity  of  curiosity 
to  equal  that  with  w'hich  we  all,  old  and  young,  seized  upon  the 
revelations  of  African  life,  when  Mungo  Park  and  his  succes¬ 
sors  opened  that  wild  scene  to  us :  but  next  in  degree,  we  could 
easily  imagine,  might  be  the  interest  of  reading  of  explorations 
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of  limestone  mountains,  within  which  caves  beyond  caves  are 
lined  with  the  hollow  balls  of  "elatine,  —  the  edible  birds’  nests, 
of  which  so  much  soup  is  made  in  many  countries;  the  interest 
of  climbing  the  mighty  peaks  and  table-lands  which  stand  dressed 
in  such  lovely  hues  in  Mr.  St.  John’s  frontispieces;  the  interest 
of  following  him  in  his  courageous  voyagings  up  dangerous 
rivers,  among  unknown  tribes,  in  search  of  mountains  sacred  to 
demons,  and  approacliable  only  through  defences  of  omens  which 
no  faint-hearted  stranger  could  break  through ;  the  interest, 
finally,  of  entering  the  long  village  houses,  raised  on  piles, 
where  dozens  of  families  live  under  one  roof,  and  \\  here  every¬ 
body’s  ways,  from  the  great  chief’s  to  the  spoiled  child’s,  may 
be  observed.  But,  besides  all  these  disclosures,  Mr.  St.  John 
gives  us  innumerable  narratives  illustrative  of  the  life  of  the 
people,  political,  social,  and  domestic ;  and  these  are  so  strange, 
so  new,  so  wild,  and  yet  so  easily  conceivable,  that  we  are  not 
surprised  that  the  book  is  eagerly  read,  notwithstanding  its 
faults  of  construction. 

Those  faults  are  very  great,  the  work  being  in  fact  a  mass  of 
raw  material  which  the  reader  must  shape  for  himself,  if  he 
desires  more  from  it  than  the  amusement  of  the  moment.  Thus 
the  work  is  as  provoking  as  a  book  of  its  order  can  be  which  has 
the  prime  quality  of  evident  and  j)erfect  truthfulness.  There 
can  be  no  more  doubt  of  the  simple  honesty  of  the  writer  in 
copying  his  notes  than  of  his  courage  among  a  head-hunting 
banditti,  or  his  zeal  in  climbing  Kina  Balu,  or  his  essentially 
good  manners,  as  a  reprcsentjitive  Englishman,  among  the  w'ild 
pagans,  and  no  less  wild  Mohammedans,  of  the  Malay  tribes: 
but  the  artlessness  of  the  book  is  carried  much  too  far.  It  is 
confused  to  the  last  degree,  as  a  whole,  and  in  almost  every 
paragraph.  This  makes  it  difficult  to  exhibit  by  specimens ;  as  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  present  any  j)oint  otherwise  than  by  pick¬ 
ing  sentences  from  various  parts,  and  putting  them  together,  as 
the  author  should  have  done  with  their  meaning.  The  portion 
least  affected  by  this  fault  is  the  exposition  of  superstitions  and 
manners  by  narratives  and  anecdotes.  The  travels  and  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  various  tribes  of  inhabitants  are  hopelessly  con¬ 
fused  ;  and  not  one  reader  in  a  hundred  will  probably  bring  away 
any  clear  notion  of  the  distinctive  histories  of  the  Bornean  tribes, 
or  of  the  order  and  bearings  of  Mr.  St.  John’s  travels  among 
them.  Yet  will  some  passages  leave  as  vivid  an  impression  as 
the  whole  might  have  done.  As  this :  — 

‘  I  do  enjoy  the  exploration  of  new  countries ;  I  especially  enjoy 
an  evening  such  as  this.  It  is  a  tine  starlight  night.  AVe  have 
pitched  our  tents  on  a  broad  pebbly  liut,  and  the  men  have  collected 
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a  great  pile  of  wood,  with  which  to  keep  up  a  cheerful  fire.  Most  of 
us  are  sitting  round  it,  and  that  everlasting  subject  of  discussion 
arises  —  how  far  are  the  Kayans  off.  The  hut  to-day  appeared  as  if 
very  lately  used ;  but  if  we  are  to  be  attacked,  I  hope  it  will  be  in 
the  day-time.  Tlte  conversation  was  beginning  to  flag,  when  suddenly 
we  heard  a  bird  utter  three  cries  to  our  right.  “  Ah  1  ”  cried  Japer, 
“that  is  a  good  sign,”  and  instantly  reverted  to  head-hunting  and 
omens.  I  will  here  introduce  a  story  illustrative  of  the  practice. 
Its  cool  atrocity  always  makes  my  heart  sick.  Japer  told  it  in  illus¬ 
tration  of  various  omens.  I  will  try  and  relate  it  in  his  own  words, 
whilst  they  are  still  ringing  in  my  ears.’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  61.) 

The  story,  toolong  for  extract,  deserves  to  be  called  atrocious. 
But  the  decline  of  liead-lmnting  is  very  marked.  By  degrees 
it  appeared  that  any  human  heads  could  do  as  well  as  those  of 
warriors ;  then  it  was  onl  y  the  heads  of  buna fide  foes,  which  were 
sought  alive ;  and  then  it  came  to  taking  them  from  the  graves 
where  the  European  practice  of  sepulture  exists;  and  Mr.  St. 
John  tells  us  that  during  his  journeys  up  the  Limbang  River, 
and  in  all  his  wanderings  near  Kina  Balu,  he  only  once  saw  the 
dried  heads  of  enemies  hung  up.  ‘Yet  when  falling  in  with  parties 
‘  of  head-hunters  on  the  track  of  their  enemies,  I  have  always, 
says  our  author,  ‘  avoided  8[)ending  a  night  in  their  immediate’ 

‘  neighbourhood,  and  have  kept  our  arms  ready  for  service.’  This 
precaution  was  not  remitted  after  he  overheard,  from  a  Bornean 
hareem,  a  remark  which  tended  to  reassure  him  against  the 
head-hunters  of  that  country  of  flashing  eyes.  While  he  was 
thinking  how  yellow  and  smoke-dried  the  young  ladies  looked, 
he  heard  one  of  them  observe,  ‘  How  very  dull  his  eyes  are!  ’ 
Thus  there  was  hope  that  his  head  was  not  very  attractive. 

‘  Profitable  agricultural  industry  ’  is  the  prescription  for  the  cure 
of  this  social  disease. 

Wherever  he  went,  our  author  bore  in  his  mind  the  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  future  establishment  of  our  civilisation  there.  At 
the  end  of  his  description  of  the  view  obtained  from  a  lofty 
ridge  of  a  w’lde  extent  of  coast  and  plain,  he  tells  us  that  the 
rice  tillage  extended  almost  to  the  top  —  the  jungle  having 
been  cleared  away  for  the  purpose ;  and,  by  natural  association 
of  ideas,  proceeds  thus  ;  — 

‘VV’e  carefully  examined  the  noble  buttress  on  which  we  were 
encamped,  and  were  convinced  that  if  ever  the  north  of  Borneo  fall 
into  tile  hands  of  a  European  Power,  no  spot  could  be  better  suited 
for  barracks  than  Marei  Parei.  Tlie  climate  is  delightful :  at  sunrise 
the  average  was  56°,  mid-day  75°,  sunset  63° ;  and  this  temperature 
would  keep  European  soldiers  in  good  health.  There  is  water  at 
hand  ;  and  up  the  western  spur  a  road  could  be  easily  made,  suited  to 
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cattle  and  horses  :  in  fact,  buffaloes  are  now  occasionally  driven  from 
Laban"  Labang  to  Sayap.*  (Vol.  i.  p.  330.) 

In  the  concluding  chapter  may  be  found  Mr.  St.  John’s 
reasons  for  warning  us  that  the  redemption  of  Borneo  will  not 
be  wrought  by  the  Sarawak  Mission,  unless  the  management  of 
it  is  totally  changed.  It  has  created  a  painful  sensation  in 
England  lately,  that  a  Christian  bishop  should  have  boasted  of 
the  number  of  pirates  he  hs^d  killed  with  his  breech-loading 
weapon.  Necessary  as  it  is  to  put  down  piracy,  we  should  not 
think  of  commissioning  our  first  bishop  in  that  region  to  perform 
an  office  for  which  the  sacred  book  he  carries  affords  no  warrant. 
A  not  less  unfavourable  impression  exists  in  Sarawak,  evidently 
from  our  neglect  of  the. pregnant  hint  of  Sir  Stsimford  Raffles, 
so  well  acted  upon  by  Sir  James  Brooke, — that  the  growth  of 
these  people  must  proceed  from  indigenous  roots  of  civilisation, 
and  that  it  will  never  answer  to  imj)Ose  upon  them  new  thoughts 
and  manners,  foreign  to  their  minds  and  customs.  In  a  single 
sentence  of  our  author’s  we  find  the  results  of  the  neglect  and 
of  the  observance  of  this  hint,  in  the  religious  and  civil  life 
of  the  Sarawak  people.  After  telling  us  how  the  chief  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  Mission  has  been  to  fill  the  Mohammedan  temples, 
Mr.  St.  John  says  :  — 

‘That  the  present  management  is  decidedly  faulty,  may  be  gathered 
from  tliis,  that,  of  all  the  officers  in  the  Sarawak  government  service 
who  have  bi-en  employed  there  during  the  last  fourteen  years,  1  only 
know  of  one  who  has  abandoned  his  position,  and  that  one  under  pe¬ 
culiar  circumstances  ;  while,  as  I  have  said,  five-sevenths  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  have  left  their  posts,  though  their  work  is  nut  harder  — 
certainly  not  nearly  so  dangerous  as  that  of  the  officers  —  and  is  as 
well  paid.'  (Vol.  ii.  p.  375.) 

It  is  success  and  non-success  that  makes  the  difference  in  the 
conduct  of  the  civil  and  religious  officials ;  and  these  depend,  as 
we  were  warned  long  ago,  on  whether  we  watch  for  the  native 
guidance,  for  the  native  good,  or  impose  our  own,  for  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  our  own  preconceptions. 
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-i\kt.  VI. —  Gloucester  Fragments.  —  I.  Facsimile  of  some 
leaves  in  Saxon  Handwriting  on  St.  Swidhun,  copied  by 
Photozincography,  at  the  Ordnance  Survey  Office,  Southamp¬ 
ton  ;  and  puhlishtd  with  Elucidations  and  an  Essay.  By  John 
Eakle,  M.  a.,  Rector  of  Swanswickc ;  late  Fellow  and 
Tutor  of  Oriel  College,  ami  Professor  of  Anglo-Saxim  in  the 
University  of  Oxford. — II.  "Leaves  from  an  Anglo-Saxon 
Translation  of  the  Life  of  S.  Maria  JEgyptiaca,  with  a 
Translation  and  Notes.  4to.  London:  1861. 

A  BOUT  five  and  thirty  years  ago,  a  few  leaves  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  manuscripts,  found  in  the  Chapter  Library  at 
Gloucester,  were  marked  by  the  librarian  as  discovered  in 
‘  Abbats’  Braunche  and  Newton's  Register,’  laid  aside,  and  for¬ 
gotten.  On  these  leaves  Mr.  Karle  was  requested  to  prepare  a 
memoir  for  the  meeting  of  the  ArchajologicjU  Institute  in  1860; 
and  from  the  interest  expressed  in  the  subject,  he  was  led  to 
publish  facsimiles  of  the  fragments,  taken  by  the  process  of 
photozincography.  The  first  MS.,  thus  reproduced,  belongs 
to  a  narrative  of  the  translation  of  St.  Swithun,  and  was 
written,  in  Mr.  Earle’s  opinion,  about  the  year  985.  The  con¬ 
dition  of  tlie  language  in  the  reign  of  .^thelred,  and  the 
familiarity  of  English  readers  with  the  name,  if  not  with  the 
history  of  Swithun,  suggested  the  idea  of  making  its  pub¬ 
lication  serviceable  as  an  introduction  to  English  literature.  The 
second  fragment  from  a  life  of  St.  Mary  ot  Egypt,  exhibits  the 
language  in  a  state  much  like  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle 
in  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  may  serve  to  give 
a  good  idea  of  the  devotional  reading  of  the  age.  To  the  fac¬ 
similes  of  these  fragments  Mr.  Earle  appends  the  text  in 
Roman  letters,  with  a  literal  translation  and  some  notes,  neither 
too  many  nor  too  long,  for  the  benefit  of  Anglo-Saxon  students. 
Unfortunately,  with  regard  to  the  first  fragment,  the  good 
fortune  of  having  made  a  discovery  cannot  be  added  to  Mr. 
Earle’s  merits  as  an  editor.  A  manuscript  in  the  British 
Museum  *  contains  the  homily  of  which  the  leaves  found  in  the 
Chapter  Library  at  Gloucester  form  a  portion.  If  we  regret 
that  Mr.  Earle  had  not  acquainted  himself  with  the  existence  ot 
this  MS.  before  publishing  his  volume,  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  value  of  his  work  is  seriously  impaired.  For  the  pur- 
j)Oses  of  philology,  the  comparison  of  the  two  fragments  remains 
not  less  useful,  while  the  chief  interest  of  the  work  for  ordinary 
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rentiers  lies  in  tlie  ‘  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Times  of  Swithun,’ 
which  follows  the  text  of  the  frasments.  Mr.  Earle’s  mate¬ 
rials  may  be  somewhat  less  original  than  he  appears  to  have 
thought  them,  but  he  makes  up  for  this  disappointment  by  the 
originality  and  quaintness  of  his  ow’n  remarks. 

The  facts  of  St.  Swithun’s  life,  so  far  as  they  are  known  to 
us,  may  be  told  in  a  few  words.  Yet  his  history,  as  Mr.  Earle 
rightly  insists,  is  not  necessarily  apocryphal  because  we  cannot 
adduce  much  of  contemjK)rary  evidence  for  it.  The  nearest 
approach  to  such  testimony  is  that  of  Asser,  the  biographer  of 
Alfred.  From  him  and  from  some  incidental  statements  else¬ 
where,  we  learn  that  Swithun  was  a  monk,  prior,  and  after¬ 
wards  Bishop  of  Winchester, — that  he  built  a  bridge, — that 
he  was  appointed  by  Egbert  tutor  to  his  son  iEthelwolf, 
who  looked  on  him  always  as  his  most  faithful  counsellor  and 
friend,  and  that  after  his  death  he  was  buried  on  the  north  side 
of  his  cathedral  church.  Yet  although  to  later  generations  his 
name  was  linked  with  a  mere  prognostication  of  weather,  there 
are  some  important  events  of  his  own  time  with  which  the 
historian  may  be  naturally  led  to  associate  his  memory.  It  may 
seem  no  strained  inference  to  conclude  that  he  compiled  the 
early  history  of  Wessex,  —  that  he  accompanied  Alfred  in  his 
pilgrimage  to  Rome,  —  that  he  suggested  the  donation  of 
jEthelwolf,  and  brought  about  the  compromise  which  guar¬ 
anteed  to  .^thelbald  the  more  important  kingdom  of  Wessex. 
But  while  Mr.  Earle  rejects  such  a  reconstruction  of  history, 
he  thinks  that  a  middle  course  yet  remains,  which,  by  a  fair 
examination  of  the  time,  may  enable  him  ‘  to  appreciate  the 
‘  relative  position  of  the  morsels  which  concern  Swithun  ’ 
(p.  2,3.).  The  Saint  of  the  Summer  Rains  is  as  unques¬ 
tionably  historical  as  Alfred.  In  the  absence  of  authentic  in¬ 
cidents,  his  life  might  in  a  ruder  age  be  embellished  by  fictions  : 
in  our  own  day  it  is  clear  that  ‘  its  chances  of  rehabilitatiou  are 
‘  over,  and  the  only  way  of  investing  the  relic  with  a  meaning 
‘  is  to  recover  its  antiquarian  history  ’  (p.  22.). 

The  connexion  of  Swithun  with  iEthelwolf  cannot  be  called 
into  question.  Yet,  in  spite  of  arguments  which  may  be 
drawn  from  his  sanctity  and  authority,  a  strict  historical  criti¬ 
cism  will  hesitate  to  maintain  that  *  under  such  a  tutor  the 
‘  personal  character  of  the  prince  would  be  well  cultivated, 
‘  and  his  tastes  would  be  well  regulated.  Swithun  would 
‘  never  have  forgotten  to  direct  his  attention  to  business,  to 
‘  the  art  of  governing,  to  the  importance  of  industry,  as  well 
‘  as  to  the  value  of  a  pure  creed  and  Scriptural  learning  ’ 
(p.  26.).  From  the  presence  of  Ealchstan  and  Swithun  at 
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the  court  of  iEthelwolf,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  their  example 
may  have  influenced  Alfred,  but  less  judicious  perhaps  to  con¬ 
clude,  from  Alfred’s  ignorance  of  letters  at  the  age  of  twelve,  as 
well  as  from  his  subsequent  military  career,  that  the  instruction 
of  Ealehstan  was  more  acceptable  than  that  of  Swithun.  The 
inference  is  plausible  which  makes  Swithun  the  companion  of  the 
young  prince  in  his  journey  to  Rome.  That  ])ilgriniage,  Mr. 
Earle  believes,  was  made  immediately  after  Swithun’s  ])romotion 
to  the  see  of  Winchester:  and  the  bishop  may  well  have  gone 
to  Rome  to  seek  a  benediction,  as  Metropolitans  were  already 
accustomed  to  journey  thither  for  their  pall.  It  is  scarcely 
so  safe,  to  connect  Swithun  directly  with  that  donation  of 
^Ethelwolf  which  h.as  been  the  subject  of  so  much  controversy. 

On  this  point  Mr.  Earle  fully  admits  the  absence  of  strictly 
contemporary  evidence,  while  at  the  same  time  he  rejects  the 
idea  that  the  donation  consisted  in  the  legal  establishment  of 
tithe,  to  wliich,  however,  he  thinks  that  it  eventually  led. 
It  w'as  with  this  very  object  that  Swithun  led  the  king  to 
set  the  example  of  devoting  a  portion  of  his  land  to  religious 
uses,  and  so  of  making  a  provision  for  the  clergy,  which  was 
the  more  needed  in  times  of  war  and  trouble.  Mr.  Earle 
is  thus  at  once  carried  to  the  conclusion  that  the  donation  of 
.^thelwolf  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  spreading  and 
establishment  of  Christianity,  and  that  it  consisteil  in  setting 
aside  the  tenth  part  of  every  manor  in  his  possession  for  the 
pur|K)se  of  building  a  minster.  This  minster  was  not  to  be 
itself  a  parish  church,  although  it  ntight  become  the  parent 
of  many  such.  It  might  expand  hereafter  into  a  great 
monastic  house :  but  in  itself  it  was  an  outpost  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Church,  with  a  body  of  jtriests  living  under  rule  in  some 
of  those  isolated  stations  which  have  ever  since  retained  the 
‘  maternal  title’  of  Minster  (p.  41.). 

These  conclusions,  even  if  they  lay  open  to  no  antecedent 
objections,  assume  a  less  plausible  character  when  compared 
with  the  conflicting  accounts  which  seem  almost  to  call  the 
bare  fact  of  the  donation  into  question.  Shortly  before  the 
close  of  a  long  and  not  untroubled  reign,  jEthelwolf,  in  the 
words  of  Asser,  freed  the  tenth  part  of  his  whole  kingdom  from 
all  royal  service  and  tribute,  and  devoted  it  to  the  Holy  Trinity 
for  the  salvation  of  his  soul  and  the  souls  of  his  forefathers. 
No  one,  probably,  will  hesitate  to  admit  with  llallam,  that  from 
such  a  passage  ‘  it  seems  inq)ossible  to  strain  his  words  into  a  grant 
‘  of  tithes.’  *  Nor  does  it  seem  irrelevant  to  remark  that  ./Ethel- 
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wolf  is  said  to  have  made  two  dispositions,  —  the  one  establishing 
something  like  a  secular  provision  for  the  poor  —  the  other  doing 
away  with  obligations  hitherto  imposed  on  certain  lands.  It  is 
not  unreasonable  therefore  to  conclude  that  his  act  left  a  tenth 
part  probably  of  all  hereditary  lands  free  of  those  iiniwsts  and 
duties  of  which  the  monastic  bodies  so  earnestly  com|»lalned, 
even  if  we  may  not  further  believe  with  Hallam  that  the  king 
granted  to  the  Church  certain  actual  possessions,  together  with 
immunity  from  the  trinoda  necessitus.  Of  itself,  a  privilege 
extending  apparently  to  laymen  not  less  than  to  the  clergy, 
could  have  conferred  no  special  and  exclusive  right  on  the  latter. 
Their  claim  to  tithe,  if  not  legalised  in  this  country  till  the 
reign  of  iEthelstan,  dates,  whether  in  England  or  on  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  from  an  earlier  day  than  that  of  Egbert  and  Charles 
tlie  Great.  It  was  part  of  the  old  inheritance  of  the  Christian 
priesthood,  handed  down  from  that  Levitical  law,  of  which,  in 
this  as  in  other  such  matters,  they  had  never  admitted  the 
abrogation. 

Tlie  condition  of  monachism  in  this  country  from  the  days  of 
Augustine  to  those  of  Dunstan  and  .^thelwold  is  one  of  the 
most  momentous  questions  in  all  English  history  before  the 
Conquest.  It  is  by  no  means  one  of  the  easiest ;  and  the  very 
anxiety  to  do  full  justice  to  men  so  ditiering  from  each  otlier  as 
Swithun,  Dunstan,  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  Harold,  seems 
likely  to  involve  the  subject  in  some  confusion.  The  warfare 
between  the  secular  and  regular  clergy  was  carried  on  in  Eng¬ 
land  not  less  fiercely  than  in  Milan  or  at  Rome.  But  was  it  a 
battle  between  the  soldiers  of  a  sacerdotal  army,  who  (whether 
consciously  or  unconsciously)  were  establishing  the  great  Papal 
empire,  and  the  weaker  upholders  of  a  Christian  liberty  which 
seemed  to  their  adversaries  more  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
national  churches  than  of  their  vast  spiritual  empire  ?  Or 
was  it  simply,  as  Mr.  Earle  supposes,  the  struggle  of  men  who, 
seeking  to  do  all  things  decently  and  in  order,  employed  that 
organisation  which  in  a  barbarous  age  was  indispensable, 
against  others  who  desired,  at  all  costs,  to  secure  a  life  of  w’orth- 
less  and  disorderly  self-indulgence  ? 

In  truth,  the  history  of  monachism  in  England  down  to  the 
reign  of  the  second  Harold  has  as  a  whole  no  parallel  elsewhere. 
In  the  conversion  of  England  Augustine  employed  tlie  same 
machinery  which  Boniface  afterwards  found  so  effectual  in 
Friesland  and  Bavaria ;  and  hence  the  Benedictine  monasticism 
of  this  country  acquired  a  distinctively  missionary  character. 
The  houses  founded  by  Benedict  and  his  disciples  in  Italy  or 
Gaul  all  furthered,  more  or  less,  this  work  of  conversion ;  but 
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they  existed  in  the  first  place  for  the  spiritual  discipline  of  their 
inmates.  In  the  foundation  of  the  English  monasteries,  the  first 
thought  was  for  the  heathen ;  and  the  monastic  rule  was  chosen 
chiefly  as  furnishing  the  best  means  for  effecting  their  conversion. 
Tims  every  station,  in  tlie  advance  made  by  the  Roman  mission¬ 
aries,  received  the  name  of  monastery  or  minster,  and  retained  it 
long  after  the  place  of  the  monks  had  been  filled  up  by  secular 
priests.  The  storms  of  Danish  invasion  8we{)t  away  the  monastic 
communities,  and,  with  these,  most  of  the  monastic  buildings ; 
nor  were  the  labours  of  Alfred  directed  towards  restoring  tlie 
system  by  which  Augustine  had  carried  on  his  warfare  against 
English  heathenism.  Secular  priests  worked  alone,  or  were 
estiiblished  in  colleges  throughout  the  land,  without  the  re¬ 
straints  of  a  monastic  rule.  But,  in  some  cases,  the  old  buildings 
remained ;  and  the  preservation  of  a  few  charters  gave  the 
iini)ulse  to  monastic  restoration,  wdiile  it  seemed  to  justify  the 
efforts  of  the  reformers.  They  were  sorely  needed,  if  such  a 
restoration  was  a  thing  to  be  wished  for,  or  if  it  was  ever  to  be 
accomplished.  Even  at  Glastonbury  the  sacred  fire  had  well- 
nigh  gone  out.  There  was  nothing  of  monastic  religion  there, 
according  to  one  in  whose  judgment  that  profession  involved 
the  abandonment  of  all  free-will  in  submission  to  a  spiritual 
ruler.  In  the  estimation  of  such  men,  Dunstan  would  indeed 
be  the  first  abbot  of  the  English  nation.* 

On  this  view,  the  work  of  Dunstan  becomes  at  once  clear  and 
intelligible.  He  had  no  battle  to  fight  against  secular  chaj)ters. 
His  task  was  to  build  up  the  waste  places,  and  to  ])eople  them 
with  true  followers  of  the  Xursian  Benedict.  With  Hilde¬ 
brand,  the  desire  to  impose  celibacy  w'as  prompted  by  a  |)olitical 
instinct ;  with  Dunstan,  as  with  Peter  Damiani,  it  was  the  one 
mode  of  escape  from  the  intense  corruption  of  the  world.  His 
effort  was,  not  to  expel  a  secular  clergy  who  had  intruded  their 
chapters  into  monastic  houses,  but  to  introduce  monks  into 
places  which  had  not  originally  belonged  to  them.  The 
cathedrals  were,  in  their  institution,  secular.  In  spite  of 
Dunstan’s  crusade  many  of  them  remained  so,  till  the  fall  of 
Harold  prepared  the  way  for  the  more  complete  ascendancy  of 
Rome.  Dunstan’s  first  object  was  to  restore  monachism  in  its 
strictest  form,  as  exhibited  in  the  rule  of  Benedict  —  a 
monachism  not  only  more  severe  than  the  degenerate  form 
which  had  been  crushed  by  the  Danish  invasions,  but  more 
stringent  even  than  that  of  Saint  Augustine.  To  reach  this 
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end,  the  enforcement  of  celibacy  on  the  clergy  in  general  was 
no  unimportant  step  ;  but  this  victory,  if  gained,  was  chiefly  to 
serve  for  the  further  extension  and  the  permanent  supremacy 
of  his  order. 

The  projects  of  Dunstan  involved  the  exaltation  of  Swithun. 
That  Swithun  would  have  promoted  his  schemes,  is  an  infer¬ 
ence  which  we  can  neither  affirm  nor  deny.  That  Dunstan, 
with  iEthelwold,  took  advantage  of  a  ‘foregone  opinion  of 
‘  his  sanctity  ’  to  bring  about  his  translation,  we  cannot 
hesitate  to  believe.  The  light  which  these  Gloucester  frag¬ 
ments  throws  on  the  process  constitutes  their  chief  interest. 

‘  The  initiative,’  says  Mr.  Earle,  ‘  was  with  the  people,  though  it 
rested  with  their  leaders  to  ignore  it  or  give  effect  to  it.  It  was 
some  broken-down  smith,  or  some  poor  peasant  body ;  or,  again,  three 
blind  women  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  who,  or  whose  friends,  are  the 
deponents,  either  in  their  own  persons  or  through  the  priest,  in  the 
drawing  up  the  case  for  the  translation  of  Bishop  Swithun.  The 
case  prepared,  it  is  brought  by  the  bishop  under  the  notice  of  the 
king,  who  thereupon  notifies  the  bishop  of  his  will,  that  the  remains 
of  the  holy  man  be  “  translated ;  ”  and  so  the  movement,  having 
begun  with  the  people,  and  having,  through  the  priest  and  bishop, 
ascended  to  the  throne,  is  next  repeated  inversely — the  order  for  the 
“  translation  ”  issues  from  the  king,  and,  through  the  bishop  and 
clergy,  descends  to  the  people.  .  .  .  Regular  as  the  transaction  is, 
and  void  of  any  tumultuary  feature,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  Swithun 
is  no  canonised  saint,  but  a  saint  by  popular  conviction  and  popular 
enthusiasm  —  vox  popuH  vox  Dei — a  saint  by  acclamation. 

‘  Whatever  be  the  measure  of  esteem  which  we  accord  to  the  titles 
of  ecclesiastical  “  Saints,”  we  may  find  room  for  gradations  of  respect, 
and  prefer  the  home-made  “  saint  ”  to  the  “  saint  ”  canonised  at  Rome. 
It  was  nearly  200  years  after  the  translation  of  Swithun,  when, 
popular  enthusiasm  running  high  after  saint-making,  the  chiefs  of 
the  hierarchy  at  Rome  assumed  the  direction  of  this  passion,  founded 
a  committee  to  sit  on  the  merits  of  saints,  and  commenced  the 
chapter  of  “  canonisation.”  And  it  was  this  cold-blooded,  evidence¬ 
weighing  institution  that,  entering  into  things  which  it  had  not  seen, 
pretended  to  dispense  crowns  of  celestial  merit,  while  waiting  nations 
were  impatient  to  honour  their  departed  worthies, —  it  was  this 
that  brought  the  very  name  of  “  Saint  ”  into  contempt,  and  imparted 
to  it  a  jarring,  incredulous,  and  ironical  sound.  The  earlier  and 
simpler  doings  of  the  national  Church  must  not  be  confused  with  a 
later  system.  Swithun  was  called  a  saint,  much  in  the  same  way  as, 
now-a-days,  in  many  a  Protestant  family,  one  whose  life  has  ex¬ 
hibited  a  consistent  profession,  witnessed  of  many  witnesses,  is  un¬ 
hesitatingly  and  unmisgivingly  pronounced  “a  saint  in  glory.’”  (P.  40.) 

As  the  idea  of  a  translation  gained  ground  among  the 
people,  an  ample  array  of  signs  and  wonders  announced  the 
favour  of  the  saint,  and  justified  the  design.  Tlie  vigorous 
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growth  of  the  mythopoeic  faculty  is  not  limited  to  times  and 
countries  strictly  pagan.  Until  by  long  practice  the  human 
mind  has  acquired  the  historical  sense,  it  craves  for  mytho¬ 
logical  food  with  a  greediness  which  admits  of  no  deniaL  In 
this  condition  it  does  not  disj^ense  with  a  standard  of  credi¬ 
bility,  but  that  standard  is  one  which  utterly  ignores  all  histo¬ 
rical  evidence.  It  requires  conformity  not  with  actual  events, 
but  with  its  ideal  of  chivalry  or  saintliness.  The  faculty  may 
exist  with  great  force  in  men  who  are  not  dishonest  or  fidse ; 
yet  it  has  a  direct  tendency  to  run  into  the  very  worst  false¬ 
hood  and  dishonesty.  The  diflferent  versions  given  of  almost 
every  wonder  are  at  once  a  proof  that  all  versions  would  be 
equally  acceptable,  as  long  as  they  harmonised  with  the  ideal 
which  they  were  designed  to  illustrate.  In  the  instance  of 
Swithun,  the  wonders  which  preceded  his  translation  were  not 
indeed  consistent  with  all  that  he  had  said  or  done ;  but  the 
inconsistency  did  not  extend  too  far.  A  despised,  if  not  an  un¬ 
known,  grave  had  been  his  ambition  while  he  lived ;  and  he 
was  buried  at  his  own  desire  on  the  north  side  of  his  church, 
where  the  water  from  the  eaves  might  drop  upon  his  tomb. 
But  the  visions  and  marvels  which  occur  when  his  translation  is 
first  thought  of  (or,  as  Mr.  Earle  hints,  when  Dunstan  and 
.^thelwold  had  intimated  that  such  wonders  would  be  accept¬ 
able),  represent  the  saint  as  disinclined  to  lie  any  longer  in  the 
humble  rcstingplace  which  he  had  chosen.  The  movement 
originates  in  the  people,  not  without  the  sanction  of  the  arch¬ 
bishop  and  his  colleague  ;  but  Swithun  has  again  and  again  to 
urge  by  his  messengers  his  claim  to  a  more  exalted  sepulchre. 
In  the  first  instance  he  gives  to  the  man  or  villain  of  Eadsige 
(a  priest  who  had  been  suspended  by  iEthelwold)  a  charge 
ordering  Eadsige  to  make  known  his  wishes  to  the  bishop. 
But  Ei^sige  has  no  liking  for  his  spiritual  superior,  and  he 
ungratefully  refuses  to  obey  the  command,  ‘  although  the  saint 

*  was  related  to  him  in  worldly  kindred.’  Nothing  abashed  by 
this  remissness,  the  saint  appears  to  an  ‘awfully  humpbacked 
‘  ceorl,’  whose  obedience  wins  for  him  the  blessing  of  becoming 
outwardly  like  to  other  men;  and  the  preparations  for  the 
translation  are  at  once  set  on  foot.  The  popular  tradition  is 
that  the  ceremony  was  interrupted  by  torrents  of  rain;  but 
Mr.  Earle  leaves  us  at  liberty  to  imagine  that  it  was  a  fair 
summer’s  day,  because  we  have  no  record  to  the  contrary,  while 
‘  it  agrees  ill  with  what  else  we  know  of  our  sturdy  forefathers, 

*  that  when  they  had  set  their  minds  on  a  national  celebration, 

‘  and  had  met  together  from  all  parts  for  the  purpose,  they 

*  should  have  been  deterred  even  by  the  most  violent  thunder- 
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‘storm.’  The  feast  itself  was  no  mere  religious  celebration. 
The  rites  of  the  Church  were  accompanied  by  banquets  in 
which  there  was  no  stinting  of  food  or  drink. 

‘  The  sturdy  worshippers  were  recruited  by  an  abundant  festival, 
and  day  after  day  the  solemn  chant  was  heard  alternating  with  the 
merriment  of  festivity.  A  sad  countenance  was  nowhere  seen,  for 
every  heart  was  glad.  Food  was  abundant  and  various.  The  wine- 
drawers  skipped  to  and  fro  —  crowning  the  vessels  with  wine  — 
pressing  the  guests  to  drink ;  and  then,  with  their  empty  cans,  to  the 
cellar  they  hasten  again.  But  the  national  drink  prevailed,  and 
mead  was  preferred  to  wine.  Many  an  honest  face,  eclipsed  by  the 
roomy  tankard,  emerged  to  view  betimes,  in  fuller  orbed  glow.  A 
drop  from  the  brimming  bowl  had  bedewed  the  shaggy  beard  ;  a  jerk 
of  the  chin  dislodged  it,  and  the  beard  was  itself  again.  As  a 
shower  from  a  summer  cloud,  so  Saxon  converse  broke.  At  first  in 
single  drops,  widespread,  full,  weighty,  express,  monosyllabic  —  then 
a  pause.  But  soon  it  burst  anew  in  a  rattling  shower  of  words,  and 
soon  it  flowed  in  streams,  for  all  were  talking  at  once.’  (P.  49.) 

If  the  grand  ovation  almost  kindles  with  a  poetic  fire  the 
prosaic  hexameters  of  "Wolstan,  Mr.  Earle’s  prose,  under  the 
same  influence,  becomes  curiously  anapajstic  in  reproducing  the 
elegiac  couplets  which  tell  the  story  of  the  feast  to  Bishop 
Elfeg. 

The  saint  had  done  some  wonders  in  his  life.  He  performed 
more,  when  he  had  grown  tired  of  his  resting-place  on  the  north 
side  of  the  church.  But  these  were  a  mere  prelude  to  wholesale 
benefits  which  the  saint  lavished  on  his  worshippers  at  and  after 
his  translation.  They  who  w'ere  healed  were  counted  not  by 
tens  or  hundreds,  but  by  thousands.  The  sick  and  diseased 
crowded  the  churchyard,  so  that  it  was  hard  to  pass  through 
them  to  the  minster;  within  a  few  days  not  five  remained 
infirm.  The  walls  of  the  church  were  loaded  with  the  tokens 
of  the  saint’s  holiness  and  power.  Crutches  and  cripples’  stools 
were  conclusive  evidence  of  the  truth  that  ‘  Christ  is  Almighty 
‘  God,  who  his  saint  demonstrated  through  such  benefits.’  The 
means  may  appear  strange,  but  they  were  intended  to  enforce 
a  lesson  which  cannot  be  questioned, —  the  duty,  namely,  of 
earning  God’s  kingdom  with  good  works,  ‘just  as  Swithun  did 
‘  who  now  shineth  through  wonders.’ 

The  fancy  which  associates  the  name  of  Swithun  with  rain  in 
summer  does  not  derogate  from  the  idea  of  his  goodness ;  and 
Mr.  Earle  has  remarked  that  other  countries  have  their  raining 
saints  not  less  than  England.  The  popular  notions  attached  to 
the  name  of  Dunstan  have  possibly  some  better  foundation  in 
historical  truth ;  it  is  significant  that  they  do  not  extend  to  him 
the  holiness  of  St.  Swithun. 
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Art.  VII. — 1.  The  Life  of  Edward  Irving,  Minister  of  the 
National  Scotch  Church,  London.  Illustrated  by  his  Journals 
and  Correspondence.  By  Mrs.  Oliphant.  2  vols.  London  r 
1862. 

2.  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Story.  By  Robert 
Herbert  Story,  Minister  of  Rosneath.  Cambridge :  1862. 

A  GOOD  deal  has  been  said  as  to  the  uniformity  of  belief 
characteristic  of  the  Scotch  Church.  The  common  idea  of 
Presbyterianism  north  of  the  border  is  that  it  has  been  always, 
and  is  even  now,  everywhere  marked  by  the  same  stern  rigidity 
of  feature,  and  the  same  stiff  adherence  to  a  hard,  abstruse,  and 
somewhat  morose  creed.  However  it  may  differ  as  to  certain 
questions  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  it  is  supposed  to  be  closely 
united  in  theological  opinion — to  be  free  from  those  diver¬ 
gencies  of  doctrine  and  extremes  of  religious  sentiment  and 
feeling  which  characterise  other  and  larger  sections  of  the 
Christian  Church. 

There  is  some  truth,  but  there  is  also  some  ignorance  and 
exaggeration,  in  this  view.  There  is  less  breadth  of  Chris¬ 
tian  thought,  and,  consequently,  less  diversity  of  theological 
opinion,  on  the  north  than  on  the  south  of  Tweed.  Puri¬ 
tanism  prevails  on  the  one  side  —  although  in  modified  forms 
to  that  in  which  it  excited  the  vituperative  eloquence  of 
Mr.  Buckle  —  while  on  the  other  side,  Puritanism  is  only  one 
among  various  elements  of  religious  influence  and  culture.'  It 
is  far  from  the  truth,  however,  to  suppose  that  this  prevalence 
has  at  any  time  amounted  to  uniformity,  or  that  the  stream  of 
Calvinistic  and  Puritan  thought  in  the  Scotch  Church  h.as  not 
been  frequently  crossed  by  varying  currents,  some  of  them 
intellectual  and  sceptical,  and  some  of  them  rich,  catholic,  and 
warm  as  any  that  have  entered  into  the  more  composite  religion 
of  the  south. 

The  two  religious  biographies  at  the  head  of  this  article  are 
suflBcicnt  evidence  of  our  assertion.  They  are  both  directly 
associated  with  one  of  the  most  novel,  original,  and  singular 
paroxysms  of  religion  which  have  anywhere  occurred  within 
the  present  century,  and  which  had  its  origin  in  the  very 
heart  of  that  Scotch  faith  notorious  for  its  devotion  to  the 
letter  of  the  Covenant  and  the  narrowest  form  of  Puritanism. 
Nay,  Edward  Irving,  of  whom  we  are  particularly  to  speak, 
remained  to  the  last  something  of  a  Covenanter  in  his  heart; 
the  ring  of  the  old  Puritan  watchwords  awoke  echoes  in  him. 
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and  thrilled  hina  to  patriotic  music  after  the  Church  of  his 
fathers  had  cast  him  off,  and  he  had  placed  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  movement  which,  whether  we  regard  it  on  its  intellectual, 
its  spiritual,  or  its  professedly  miraculous  side,  was  infinitely 
removed  from  the  old  Presbyterianism  in  which  he  had  been 
bred.  He  is  a  striking  and  picturesque  figure,  whom  our  age, 
in  the  multiplicity  of  its  distractions,  had  well  nigh  forgotten, 
but  whom  it  is  worth  while  on  many  accounts  to  recall. 

We  have  placed  the  life  of  the  late  Mr.  Story  of  Ros- 
neath  along  with  that  of  Edward  Irving  at  the  head  of  these 
pages,  because  the  men  were  at  the  most  interesting  periods 
of  their  lives  closely  associated,  and  especially  because  the 
spiritual  movement  with  which  Irving  became  identified,  and 
which  gave  birth  to  the  ‘  Catholic  Apostolic  Church,’  sometimes 
known  by  his  name,  began  in  the  quiet  parish  by  the  Gair- 
loch,  of  which  ISIr.  Story  was  minister. 

The  memoir  of  Mr.  Story’s  life  by  his  son  is  a  graphic 
and  extremely  interesting  volume.  The  life  of  a  Scotch 
minister  in  a  sequestered  parish  —  well  known  to  the  tourist 
now,  but  during  a  great  part  of  Mr.  Story’s  ministry  lying 
far  away  from  the  busy  world  —  is  set  forth  in  a  series  of  pic¬ 
turesque  and  effective  sketches,  which  serve  to  bring  before 
the  reader  with  remarkable  vividness  a  saintly,  elevated,  cha¬ 
racter,  and  a  career  at  once  singular  in  its  spiritual  contrasts 
and  external  circumstances.  There  is  an  ever-graceful  tender¬ 
ness  and  heroic  gentleness  in  the  minister  of  Kosneath,  scarcely 
less  rare  in  character  than  the  soft  and  peaceful  loveliness  of 
his  parish  is  rare  amidst  the  ruder  or  grander  scenery  of  Scot¬ 
land.  Such  a  man  must  have  had  in  all  his  activities  a  Chris¬ 
tian  influence  in  the  district  where  he  dwelt.  The  angularities 
of  his  native  creed  melt  into  harmonious  and  attractive  propor¬ 
tions  in  his  life  of  faithful  earnestness  and  watchful  love  for 
his  parishioners  and  friends.  His  face,  like  his  character,  is 
one  of  peculiar  elevation ;  gleams  of  poetic  depth  blending  in 
it  with  a  wrapt  spiritual  simplicity  and  grace.  His  son  has 
done  well,  in  these  days  of  religious  biography,  in  which  so 
much  that  is  one-sided  in  zeal  and  doctrine  is  admiringly  set 
before  the  public,  to  present  us  with  a  memoir  of  such  a  life 
and  character  —  so  free  from  all  sectarianism ;  especially  as  he 
has  })erformed  his  task  with  taste  (if  also  with  some  tartness 
here  and  there  where  the  Free  Church  is  his  theme),  and  with 
reflective  discernment  as  well  as  literary  skill. 

Mrs.  Oliphant’s  ‘  Life  of  Edward  Irving  ’  supplies  a 
long-felt  desideratum.  It  is  copious,  earnest,  and  eloquent, 
carrying  the  reader  along  wdth  something  of  the  same  excited 
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admiration  and  pathetic  Bensibility  with  which  it  is  written. 
On  every  page  there  is  the  impress  of  a  large  and  masterly 
comprehension,  and  of  a  bold,  fluent,  and  poetic  skill  of 
portnuture.  Irving  as  a  man  and  as  a  pastor  is  not  only 
fully  sketched,  but  exhibited  with  many  broad,  powerful,  and 
life-like  touches  which  leave  a  strong  and  even  exaggerated 
impression.  Exaggeration  is  in  fact  the  fault  of  the  book  — 
exaggeration  of  admiration  for  the  hero,  and  of  censure  or 
contempt  for  others  who  either  unhappily  crossed  his  path,  or 
were  brought  into  conflict  with  him.  Mrs.  Oliphant  seldom 
balances  her  judgments  with  a  scrupulous  caution,  or  pauses  to 
analyse  the  complex  motives  and  influences  which  are  felt  at 
every  step  of  Irving’s  later  history.  The  result  is  that  while 
she  draws  so  full  and  vivid  a  picture,  she  leaves  many  parts  of 
it  under  a  strange  bewildering  haze  which  the  reader  tries  in 
vain  to  penetrate.  The  sort  of  ‘  nimbus’  which  enwrapped  Irving 
from  the  time  that  he  came  upon  the  stage  of  public  life — which 
many  of  his  contemporaries,  not  without  sympathy  to  appreciate 
and  welcome  such  a  man,  found  infinitely  puzzling — still  sur¬ 
rounds  him  everywhere  in  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  ‘  Life.’  He  moves 
through  her  pages  in  a  cloud  of  admiring  incense,  which  exalts 
but  at  the  same  time  shrouds  his  figure.  You  wish  to  under¬ 
stand  him,  and  trace  some  thread  of  intelligible  if  not  rational 
connexion  through  all  the  strange  phases  of  his  career ;  but  Mrs. 
Oliphant’s  applauding  rhetoric  fails  to  supply  it.  She  is  inge¬ 
nious,  ardent,  and  brilliant,  but  seldom  expository.  And  you 
are  not  much  nearer  at  the  last  than  at  the  first  from  com¬ 
prehending  how  a  man  of  Irving’s  extraordinary  powers  and 
elevation  of  character  should  have  made  such  a  wreck  as  he 
did.  For  that  he  made  a  wreck  of  his  fame  and  influence,  we 
hold  to  be  indisputable.  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  deeply- 
touching  narrative  of  his  closing  years,  and  not  feel  that  he 
had  sunk  from  the  leadership  which  was  his  natural  right 
even  in  the  small  sect  which  had  gathered  around  him.  It  is 
difficult  to  see  what  there  remained  for  him  to  do  but  to  die 
disappointed  and  broken-hearted — as  he  did  die  in  Glasgow. 

Mrs.  Oliphant  has  formed  an  entirely  different  idea  of 
Irving’s  life.  In  her  view  it  was  a  great  martyr-tragedy  —  a 
heroic  self-sacrifice  from  beginning  to  end.  Its  very  failures 
were  only  the  culmination  of  his  mission  to  render  up  every¬ 
thing  *  in  conflict  with  the  shows  of  things,  and  vehement  pro- 
*  testation  for  the  reality.’  Her  whole  book  is  constructed  upon 
this  idea.  Even  when  she  finds  it  necessary  to  aimlogise,  she 
does  so  as  for  an  inspired  prophet  —  ‘  a  pissionatc,  splendid, 
‘  human  soul,’  obeying  its  own  law  of  action,  and  justifying 
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its  own  conduct,  however  abnormal  and  extraordinary.  We 
do  not  think  that  anywhere  in  the  course  of  her  two  volumes 
she  judges  Irving  to  be  in  the  wrong,  or  even  dubiously 
in  the  right,  in  the  various  oppositions  which  he  encoun¬ 
ters.  The  world  misunderstands  him ;  the  press  defames 
him ;  Chalmers,  Coleridge,  Carlyle,  alike  fail  to  comprehend 
him,  and  how  he  must  prove,  amid  ‘  agony  and  passion,’  ‘  the 
‘  devotion  of  a  loyal  heart  to  his  Master’s  name  and  person.’ 
The  Scotch  Church,  the  London  Presbytery,  even  his  own 
session,  who  accompanied  him  with  a  touching  loyalty  to  the 
very  verge  of  his  last  extravagances,  all  fail  to  appreciate  him, 
and  even  treat  him  with  cruel  misapprehension  and  severity. 
Mrs.  Oliphant  has  worked  out  this  conception  of  her  hero  with 
great  resouree  and  fluency  of  style.  But  she  has  nowhere 
vindicated  it ;  she  has  nowhere  rendered  reasons  for  the  ideal 
which  she  draws.  She  has  had  a  dream  of  Edward  Irving, 
and  she  paints  her  dream  with  fltting  accessories,  and  (less 
excusably)  with  bold,  scornful  dashes  in  the  face  of  those  who 
might  otherwise  mar  the  harmony  of  her  composition.  There 
is  no  abatement  to  the  strain  of  hero-worship  throughout.  The 
tone  never  falls.  The  glory  around  her  hero  never  dies  down. 
His  very  personal  peculiarities,  even  to  his  squint,  are  exalted 
and  touched  with  a  certain  vague  magnificence.  This,  we 
are  bound  to  say,  is  rather  the  art  of  the  novelist  than  the  skill 
of  the  biographer. 

Edward  Irving  was  bom  on  the  4th  of  August,  1792,  *  in  a 
‘  little  house  near  the  old  town-cross  of  Annan.’  The  times  were 
exciting ;  but  no  excitement  had  penetrated  to  the  rural  capital 
of  Annandale,  lying  insignificant  and  unforgotten  at  the  head 
of  the  Solway  and  under  the  shadow  of  CriffeL  The  political 
and  ecclesiastical  atmosphere  alike  stagnated  in  Irving’s  native 
parish.  Moderatism,  reputable  and  dignified  in  Edinburgh, 
and  even  capable  of  a  gentle  spiritual  excitement  in  those 
sermons  of  Blair’s  which  were  once  found  in  every  drawing¬ 
room,  had  sunk  in  many  rural  parishes  into  a  half-decent, 
half-profane  observance  of  religious  rites.  It  is  a  curious 
picture,  if  we  had  time  to  dwell  upon  it.  In  Annandale, 
however,  there  were  also  the  remnants  of  a  more  vigorous 
faith.  The  spirit  of  the  Covenanters  survived  in  a  small 
community  of  seceders  from  the  National  Church,  who  met 
for  worship  at  the  little  village  of  Ecclefechan,  about  six 
miles  from  Irving’s  native  town.  His  lofty  spirit  was  caught 
by  the  stories  of  heroic  endurance  and  conquering  principle 
that  were  still  told  round  many  a  fireside.  He  felt  as  a  boy 
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all  the  nobleness  of  the  martyr-traditions  that  lived  in  the 
villages,  and  clung  to  many  a  sacred  spot  in  the  country  round. 
This  could  be  told  from  his  after-writings,  if  from  nothing 
else.  One  of  those  richly  poetic  passages  which  gem  his 
sermons,  celebrates  the  ‘  blood  of  martyrs  ’  which  ‘  mingled 

*  with  our  brooks ;  and  whose  hallowed  bones,  mouldering  in 
‘  peace  within  their  silent  tombs,  were  dressed  by  the  reve- 

*  rential  hands  of  a  pious  and  patriotic  people.’  Mrs.  Oliphant 
has  shown  his  connexion  with  the  little  band  of  seceders  who 
professed  to  inherit  the  covenanting  spirit,  and  to  keep  alive  the 
genuine  power  of  Presbytery.  It  was  his  occasional  habit  to 
accompany  these  worthies  to  their  place  of  worship  at  the 
neighbouring  village,  and  to  hold  grave  and  high  converse  with 
them  as  he  went.  The  charm  of  these  youthful  associations 
never  died  out  of  his  agitated  life.  They  left  their  ineffaceable 
impress  on  his  manners  and  character.  *  The  whig  elders,  no 
‘  doubt,  unconsciously  prepared  the  germ  of  that  old-world 
‘  stateliness  of  speech  and  dignity  of  manner  which  afterwards 
‘  distinguished  their  pupil ;  and  they,  and  the  traditions  to 
‘  which  they  had  served  themselves  heirs,  made  all  the  higher 
‘  element  and  poetry  of  life  which  was  to  be  found  in  Annan.’ 

Amid  such  influences  Irving  grew  up  one  of  a  family  of 
eight  stalwart  sons  and  daughters.  There  is  no  particular 
information  as  to  his  school  progress.  lie  does  not  appear 
to  have  taken  any  remarkable  position  at  the  Annan 
Academy.  ‘  He  does  not  seem  even  to  have  attained  the 
*  distinction  of  one  of  those  dunces  of  genius  who  are  not 
‘  unknown  to  literature.’  He  had  his  share  of  the  hard 
discipline  characteristic  of  the  time,  and  which,  as  subse¬ 
quent  events  prove,  was  not  without  its  effect  upon  his  own 
temper  and  ideas  of  scholastic  discipline.  He  came  home  at 
times  with  his  ears  ‘  pinched  until  they  bled ;  ’  and,  while 
other  things  were  forgotten  about  him,  it  was  clearly  remem¬ 
bered  that  he  had  been  ‘kept  in,’  and  ‘comforted  in  the 
‘  ignominious  solitude  of  the  school-room  by  having  his  “piece” 
-  ‘  hoisted  up  to  him  by  a  cord  through  a  broken  window.’ 

His  parents  were  remarkable  for  sound  sense  and  energy  of 
character ;  his  mother  also  for  a  certain  sweet  attractiveness 
and  beauty  of  person  inherited  by  her  son.  He  had  a  great 
love  and  regard  for  her,  as  one  of  his  most  striking  sayings 
shows.  ‘  Evangelicalism,’  he  said,  ‘  has  spoiled  both  the  minds 
‘  and  bodies  of  the  women  of  Scotland ;  there  are  no  women 
‘  now  like  my  mother.’  His  father  was  a  tanner,  respectable, 
sagacious,  and  prosperous.  He  became  one  of  the  magistrates 
of  the  little  burgh,  and  went  to  church  in  state  with  his  brother- 
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magistrates,  and  ‘  set  an  official  example  of  well-doing.’  AVhen 
his  son  got  whipped  or  pinched  at  school,  he  had  no  solaces  or 
coaxing  for  him,  but  rightly  took  the  teacher’s  part,  and  trained 
the  boy  in  all  due  hardness,  as  became  a  Scotch  father  in  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  It  has  been  stated  that  Irving’s 
manners,  even  thus  early,  had  a  touch  of  stateliness  and  undue 
solemnity, —  a  tradition  which  Mrs.  Oliphant  is  inclined  to 
discredit.  ‘  I  can  find  no  traces  of  any  such  precocity,’  she 
says;  ‘nor  is  it  easy  to  fancy  how  a  natural  boy  in  such  a 
‘  shrewd  and  humorous  community,  where  pomp  of  any  kind 
‘  would  have  been  speedily  laughed  out  of  him,  could  have 
‘  shown  any  such  singularity.’  It  is  not  easy  to  fancy  such  a 
thing,  but  it  may  be  true  nevertheless.  For  there  was,  as  we 
shall  have  more  occasion  to  show,  a  strange  depth  of  eccentricity 
in  Irving’s  nature,  and  a  total  absence  of  humour.  Whatever 
may  be  the  touch  of  comedy  in  the  ‘  kept-in  ’  schoolboy  having 
his  ‘  piece  ’  hoisted  to  him  in  at  the  school-room  window,  there 
is  no  evidence  that  Irving  himself  felt  the  fun  of  the  business, 
or  that  he  could  feel  it.  He  had  a  deep  affinity  for  the  lofty 
and  tragic  —  for  all  mystery  and  magnificence  —  but  no  per¬ 
ception  of  the  ridiculous,  no  faculty,  apparently,  which  could 
perceive  it. 

In  1805,  when  he  was  only  thirteen,  Irving  entered  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Chalmers  entered  St.  Andrews  at 
an  equally  early  age.  The  habit  was  nearly  universal  at  the 
time,  and  was  not  of  course  conducive  to  the  acquirement  of 
accurate  learning,  or  those  more  scholastic  habits  associated 
with  the  English  Universities.  Edinburgh  College,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  century,  presented  even  fewer  traces  of 
academic  life,  as  it  is  known  in  the  south,  than  the  other 
Scottish  Universities.  As  Mrs.  Oliphant  truly  says,  ‘it  was 
‘  a  mere  abstract  mass  of  class-rooms,  museums,  and  libraries, 

‘  and  the  youths  or  boys  who  sought  instruction  there  were 
‘  left  in  absolute  freedom  to  their  own  devices.’  They  lived, 
all  untended,  in  lodgings  throughout  the  city,  and  were  ex¬ 
pected  to  make  their  appearance  at  the  class-rooms  with  such 
preparation  of  their  daily  tasks  as  they  best  could.  They 
supported  themselves  often  on  very  small  pittances,  now  and 
then  reeelving  a  box  from  home  ‘  full  of  oatmeal,  cheese,  and 
‘  other  homely  necessities.’  Thus  lived  Irving  and  an  elder 
brother,  and  passed  from  stage  to  stage  of  his  academic  course, 
taking  his  degree,  after  four  years’  study,  when  he  was  only  seven¬ 
teen  years  of  age.  There  is  the  same  lack  of  minute  information 
about  his  university  as  about  his  school  career,  save  the  fact  of 
his  taking  his  degree  with  apparent  ease, — a  circumstance  which 
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marks  the  facility  of  the  process  at  the  time  as  much  as  the  extent 
of  his  acquirements.  There  is  nothing  to  show  what  sort  of  a 
student  he  was.  The  library  records,  consulted  by  his  biographer, 
do  not  tell  any  tale  of  studious  research.  ‘  The  Arabian  Nights, 

‘  and  sundry  books  with  forgotten  but  suspicious  titles,’  indicate 
a  very  natural  course  of  reading  for  a  boy,  but  scarcely  for  a 
graduate  in  arts.  One  trait  recorded  of  him  by  a  surviving 
college  companion  is  very  significant.  ‘  He  used  to  carry  con- 

*  tinually  in  his  waistcoat  pocket  a  miniature  copy  of  Ossian ; 

*  passages  from  which  he  read  or  recited  in  his  walks  in  the 
‘  country,  or  delivered  with  sonorous  elocution  and  vehement 
‘  gesticulations.’  There  is  also  a  story  told  of  his  having  found 
about  this  time  a  copy  of  Hooker’s  ‘  Ecclesiastical  Polity,’  in  a 
farm-house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Annan,  which  powerfully 
attracted  him,  and  gave  an  impulse  to  his  thoughts.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  of  his  early  acquaintance  with  Hooker,  nor  of  the 
remarkable  influence  which  his  lofty  argument  and  grand 
periods  exercised  upon  his  mental  development. 

Sir  John  Leslie  was  his  Mathematical  Professor,  and  along 
with  Dr.  Christison,  the  Professor  of  Humanity,  took  a  friendly 
interest  in  him.  These  teachers  had,  no  doubt,  already  dis¬ 
covered  his  peculiar  aptitude  for  mathematical  study ;  and  this 
with  other  circumstances  served  to  fix  their  choice  upon  him  when 
asked  to  recommend  a  teacher  for  a  new  mathematical  school 
at  Haddington.  In  the  spring  of  1810  Irving  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  the  school,  having  in  the  meantime,  after  taking  his 
degree,  pursued  his  studies  for  a  session  in  divinity.  He  never 
received  any  further  theological  training.  According  to  a 
singularly  absurd  system,  which  still  prevails  in  Scotland,  he 
was  enabled  to  complete  his  theological  studies  by  a  series  of 
partial  sessions,  as  they  are  called ;  that  is  to  say,  by  merely 
matriculating  and  delivering  certain  prescribed  discourses.  Yet, 
strangely,  Irving  afterwards  describes,  with  the  enthusiasm 
characteristic  of  him,  the  elaborate  courses  of  study  which  his 
Church  demanded  of  her  members. 

Irving’s  career  as  a  schoolmaster,  first  at  Haddington  and  then 
at  Kirkcaldy,  fills  the  next  eight  years  of  his  life.  It  was  a 
period  upon  the  whole  of  happy  and  earnest  activity  ;  it  must 
have  been  a  period  of  varied  study,  theological  and  literary, 
as  his  subsequent  writings  prove.  Yet  we  have  no  clear  inti¬ 
mations  of  his  intellectual  progress  —  the  kind  of  books  that 
interested  him,  the  kind  of  questions  that  he  pondered.  His 
intellectual  life,  as  it  appears  in  these  volumes,  is  a  singularly 
abstracted  life ;  rich,  fertile,  exuberant,  and  for  a  time  at  least 
strong  and  healthy,  but  nowhere  clearly  showing  its  sources  and 
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affinities.  There  is  a  want  of  intelligible  connexion  between 

his  successive  theological  speculations  —  those  openings  in  the 
field  of  Christian  thought  which  captivate  his  mind,  and  in 
which  he  triumphs  as  higher  discoveries  —  and  any  advancing 
course  of  theolc^ical  study.  Was  he  much  of  a  student  at  any 
period  of  his  career  ?  We  are  unable  to  answer  this  from  any 
direct  evidence.  But,  judging  from  his  earlier  writings,  we  can 
have  little  doubt  that  during  his  Kirkcaldy,  and  probably  his 
Haddington  residence,  he  was  a  close  student  of  the  older 
English  literature,  both  theological  and  secular.  It  is  to  this 
time  that  his  own  statement  must  refer  —  the  statement  which 
he  flung  with  such  a  grand  defiance  in  the  face  of  the  critics  of 
his  ‘  Orations  ’  —  ‘I  fear  not  to  confess  that  Hooker,  and  Taylor, 
‘and  Baxter  in  theology,  Bacon,  and  Newton,  and  Locke  in 
‘philosophy,  have  been  my  companions,  as  Shakespeare,  and 
‘  Spenser,  and  Milton  have  been  in  poetry.  .  .  .  These  books 
‘  were  to  me  like  a  concert  of  every  sweet  instrument  of  the 
‘  soul,  and  heart,  and  strength,  and  mind.’  It  is  remarkable 
that  there  is  so  little  trace  of  his  study  of  these  writers  at  the 
time  —  of  those  intellectual  sympathies  and  antipathies  and 
confident  criticisms  that  gener^ly  characterise  the  progress  of 
youthful  genius.  The  only  scrap  of  his  correspondence  that 
survives  during  these  years  is  not  only  devoid  of  any  such 
trace,  but  a  singularly  crude  and  unintellectual  production ;  yet 
with  a  strange  anticipation  of  the  man  too.  It  is  a  letter  to  his 
friend  Mr.  Story,  in  which  he  communicates,  in  absurdly  mag¬ 
niloquent  language,  his  despair  in  reference  to  a  young  lady 
with  whom  he  was  disappointed  in  having  a  solitary  walk. 
This  want  of  literary  association  with  the  formative  period  of 
Irving’s  life  serves  to  mar  its  interest,  and  moreover  increases 
the  perplexity  of  his  later  character  and  career.  Here,  when,  if 
ever,  broader  and  more  natural  and  varied  elements  must  have 
entered  into  his  life  and  made  up  its  activity,  we  get  a  very 
bare,  uncertain,  and  shadowy  glimpse  of  him. 

The  general  impression  is  that  of  a  tall  and  somewhat  magni¬ 
ficent  youth,  of  very  lofty  and  honest  purpose,  carrying  his  pre¬ 
tensions,  physical  and  otherwise,  very  high,  and  cherishing 
proud  dreams  of  future  greatness  amid  all  the  disadvantages  and 
toils  of  his  ecclesiastical  position,  and  the  unpopularity  of  his 
first  eflbrts  as  a  preacher.  There  is  a  species  of  sublimity  about 
the  youth,  even  as  there  was  afterwards  about  the  man.  There 
is  also  a  want  of  nature  —  of  simple,  youthful  carelessness. 
There  are  few  or  none  of  those  light  touches  that  not  only 
reveal  the  heart,  but  reveal  an  unconscious  as  well  as  honest 
heart,  thinking  of  itself  little  if  at  all,  rather  merely  giving 
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vent  to  its  own  impulses  of  feeling  or  taste.  There  is,  if  we 
must  say  it,  a  kind  of  attitudinising  about  the  young  school¬ 
master  at  Haddington  and  Kirkcaldy  —  a  self-importance  which 
breaks  out  at  many  points.  The  air  of  grandeur  is  at  times 
ridiculous  —  a  subject  for  laughter  and  not  for  admiration.  The 
stories  which  are  meant  to  be  most  pleasantly  characteristic  of 
him  show  this  significantly.  We  are  told,  for  example,  of  an 
interesting  girl-pupil  that  he  had  at  Haddington,  the  daughter 
of  Dr.  Welsh,  since  united  to  a  man  whose  literary  fame  is 
in  every  mouth,  and  whose  relations  with  Irving  are  well 
known.  In  superintending  the  lessons  of  his  pupil,  it  was  a 
rule  that  the  young  teacher  should  give  a  daily  report  of  her 
progress,  and  when  the  report  was  pessima,  punishment  was  the 
consequence.  ‘One  day  he  paused  long  before  putting  his 
‘sentence  upon  paper.  The  culprit  sat  on  the  table,  small, 
‘downcast,  and  conscious  of  failure.  The  preceptor  lingered 
‘  remorsefully  over  his  vex’dict,  wavering  between  justice  and 
‘  mercy.  At  last  he  looked  up  at  her  with  pitiful  looks,  “  Jane, 
‘  my  heart  is  broken !  ”  cried  the  sympathetic  tutor,  “  but  I  must 
‘  tell  the  truth ;  ”  and,  with  reluctant  pen,  he  wrote  the  dread 
‘  deliverance  pessima !  ’  One  cannot  help  smiling  at  the  mis¬ 
placed  solemnity  of  the  language,  and  the  self-exaltation  that 
it  betrays.  In  the  very  same  way,  when  he  addresses  the 
astonished  door-keeper  who  was  guarding  the  entranee  to 
St.  George’s  Church,  where  Chalmers  was  preaching,  and  he 
wished  to  get  in  with  some  of  his  pupils  whom  he  had  taken  to 
hear  the  great  orator,  ‘  Remove  your  arm,  or  I  will  shatter  it  in 
‘  pieces  !  ’ —  the  suggestion  is  one  of  grotesque  pretension  and 
brutal  violence  rather  than  of  impressive  loftiness.  There  was 
evidently  a  dangerous  element  of  demonstrative  egotism  in  this 
young  theological  hero. 

One  point  in  the  scholastic  career  of  Irving  has  been  touched 
very  slightly  by  Mrs.  Oliphant,  but  still  survives  so  strongly 
as  a  tradition,  and  suits  so  little  with  our  common  conceptions 
of  him,  that  it  might  have  deserved  more  inquiry,  —  we  mean 
his  alleged  severity  and  even  cruelty  as  a  disciplinarian.  The 
story  told  *  of  the  joiner  appearing  at  the  door  of  the  school¬ 
room  in  Kirkcaldy  with  an  axe  on  his  shoulder  one  morning, 
asking,  ‘  Do  ye  want  a  hand  (some  assistance)  the  day,  Mr. 
‘  Irving  ?  ’  is  still  gravely  repeated,  although  the  scene  of  the 
incident  is  sometimes  transferred  to  Haddington.  And  there 
are  living  men  in  Fife  who  are  said  to  recall  Irving’s  punitive 
ixcrformances  with  something  of  a  shudder.  All  this  is  probably 
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to  be  accounted  for  by  some  wrong  theory  of  scholastic  training, 
such  as  that  under  which  lie  himself  had  suffered  at  Annan, 
or  perhaps  by  the  impatient  and  semi-unconscious  vehemence 
with  which  he  carried  through  any  action  to  which  he  was  once 
aroused. 

Having  accomplished  his  due  number  of  partial  sessions  at 
the  Divinity  Hall  in  Edinburgh,  Irving  Avas  ‘  licensed  ’  to 
preach.  This  process  of  license  he  has  himself  also  described, 
clothing  it  with  a  kind  of  solemn  and  judicial  severity,  bor¬ 
rowed  no  doubt  from  his  own  imaginative  retrospect.*  He 
soon  began  to  preach  at  his  native  place,  at  Kirkcaldy,  and 
elsewhere.  A  humorous  accident  is  related  regarding  his  first 
sermon  at  Annan :  — 

‘  The  “  haill  town,”  profoundly  critical  and  much  interested,  turned 
out  to  hear  him  ;  even  his  ancient  teachers,  with  solemn  brows,  came 
out  to  sit  in  judgment  on  Edward’s  sermon.  A  certain  excitement 
of  interest,  unusual  to  that  humdrum  atmosphere,  fluttered  through 
the  building.  When  the  sermon  was  in  full  current,  some  incautious 
movement  of  the  young  preacher  tilted  aside  the  great  bible,  and  the 
sermon  itself — that  direful  “paper”  which  Scotch  congregations  hold 
in  high  despite — dropped  out  bodily,  and  fluttered  down  upon  the 
precentor’s  desk  underneatli.  A  perfect  rustle  of  excitement  ran 
through  the  church  ;  here  was  an  unhoped-for  crisis.  What  would 
the  neophyte  do  now  ?  The  young  preacher  carelessly  stooped  his 
great  figure  over  the  pulpit,  grasped  the’manuscript  as  it  lay  broad¬ 
ways,  crushed  it  up  in  his  great  hand,  thrust  it  into  a  pocket,  and 
went  on  as  fluently  as  before.’ 

This,  as  may  be  Imagined,  proved  a  great  success  for  the 
young  preacher.  His  triumph  was  unbounded  in  his  native 
parish.  It  was  so  far  from  being  general,  however,  that  he 
remained  for  some  years  altogether  unknown,  and  in  Kirkcaldy 
and  elsewhere  very  unpopular,  when  he  appeared  in  the  pulpit. 
A  certain  Kirkcaldy  baker  is  remembered  to  have  kicked  his 
pew-door  open  with  characteristic  ‘  Scotch  irreverence,’  and  to 
have  bounced  out  of  church  when  he  saw  Irving  was  to  be 


*  The  passage  is  contained  in  his  sermon  preached  previously  to 
the  laying  of  the  foundation  of  the  ‘National  Scotch  Church’  in 
Regent  Square,  which  was  built  for  him  after  he  had  been  a  few 
years  in  London.  The  sermon  was  printed,  with  others,  some  of  the 
best  that  Irving  ever  preached,  from  ‘  the  accurate  notes  of  Mr.  T. 
Oxford,  short-hand  Avriter,’  and  bear  internal  evidence  of  being  very 
close  transcripts  of  Irving’s  language.  A  singular  error,  however, 
has  crept  into  the  passage  in  question  quoted  by  Mrs.  Oliphant, 
p.  65,  vol.  i.  ‘  Ecce  Jesum  ’  is  printed  instead  of  Exegesis,  as  the 
name  of  the  Latin  discourse  prescribed  to  students  in  divinity. 
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the  preacher.  He  had  ‘  ower  muckle  gran’ner,’  the  people 
said,  —  a  shrewd  people,  we  are  inclined  to  add,  amid  all  their 
irreverence.  They  might  appreciate  and  admire  the  ‘  grandeur  ’ 
by  and  by,  but  in  its  first  crude  and  inharmonious  shapes  they 
did  not  care  for  it,  and  are  not  much  to  be  wondered  at. 

Ir\’ing  remained  at  Kirkcaldy  as  a  schoolmaster  for  seven 
years ;  he  then  gave  up  his  scholastic  position,  probably  wearied 
with  it,  and  betook  himself  again  to  Edinburgh,  where  he 
settled  in  lodgings,  waiting  for  whatever  employment  in  the 
clerical  profession  might  open  to  him.  This  was  evidently  a 
period  of  uncertainty  and  perplexity.  What  was  he  to  do  ?  He 
was  tired  of  teaching ;  he  had  no  prospect  of  success  as  a 
preacher;  no  patron  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  the  people 
did  not  seem  to  value  his  peculiar  oratory.  His  future  was 
not  very  bright  at  twenty-six  years  of  age. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  Irving’s  perplexities,  and  how¬ 
ever  much  be  may  have  felt  his  unpopularity  as  a  preacher, 
there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  doubted  his  own  powers.  He 
had  no  misgivings  and  no  scepticism  to  contend  with.  There 
was  a  lofty  confidence  in  him  now  and  at  all  times,  and  his 
vision  of  the  work  to  which  he  was  called  only  grew  larger  and 
more  significant  as  his  immediate  prospects  seemed  less  hopeful. 
He  had  pondered  over  the  ideal  of  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  and 
he  determined  to  rise  to  that  ideal.  He  burned  at  his  solitary 
Edinburgh  lodgings  all  the  sermons  he  had  already  written,  and 
began  anew  to  write  on  a  grander  and  more  worthy  scale.  The 
thought  of  a  missionary  life,  simple,  sublime,  and  self-denying 
as  when  the  apostles  went  forth  preaching  ‘  the  kingdom  of 
‘  heaven  is  at  hand,’  without  gold  or  silver  in  their  purses,  or  scrip, 
or  coat,  or  staves  in  their  hands,  rose  before  him,  and  he  resolved 
that  this  should  be  his  life  unless  he  speedily  received  some  call 
to  work  at  home.  He  had  actually  packed  up  his  books  and 
boxes,  and  was  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  carry  out  his  pur¬ 
pose,  when  he  was  arrested  by  a  letter  from  Dr.  Chalmers, 
inviting  him  to  Glasgow  to  be  his  assistant.  This  was  in  the 
autumn  of  1819.  He  went  and  pre.ached  to  the  congregation 
of  St.  John’s  with  an  unwonted  feeling  of  distrust.  ‘  1  will 
‘preach,  if  you  think  fit,’  he  is  reported  to  have  said;  ‘but 
‘  if  they  bear  with  my  preaching,  they  will  be  the  first  people 
‘  who  have  borne  with  it.’  The  verdict  was  favourable,  and  he 
now  quietly  settled  to  missionary  labours  and  preaching. 

This  may  be  said  to  be  the  commencement  of  Irving’s  public 
career,  although  during  the  three  years  of  his  stay  in  Glasgow 
it  seems  admitted  on  all  hands  that  he  attracted  little  regard, 
and  certainly  no  enthusiasm,  as  a  preacher.  ‘  He  was  generally 
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‘  well  liked,’  gays  one  witness,  ‘  but  some  people  thought  him 
‘  rather  flowery.’  It  was  no  uncommon  incident,  as  he  went 
into  church,  to  find  the  people  coming  out,  as  they  learned  that 
it  was  not  Dr.  Chalmers  himself,  but  only  the  assistant,  that 
was  to  preach.  There  is  some  diflSculty  in  accounting  for  this, 
making  all  allowance  for  the  full  bloom  of  oratorical  fame  in 
which  Chalmers  then  was,  and  the  as  yet  unknown  character  of 
bis  assistant.  For  Irving  evidently,  in  the  course  of  his  Glasgow 
career,  largely  developed  his  powers  as  an  orator.  He  was  no 
longer  the  mere  Kirkcaldy  probationer,  labouring  but  crudely  to 
express  his  great  thoughts,  and  encumbered  with  the  trappings 
of  an  ambitious  and  unformed  style.  He  had  risen  into  a 
higher  region ;  he  was  capable  of  tar  higher  achievements, — • 
achievements  but  little  inferior  to  his  subsequent  London 
eflbrts,  as  his  farewell  discourse  shows.  His  mind,  if  not  fully 
ripened,  was  fresh  and  unspent.  He  remained,  however,  un¬ 
appreciated.  His  highest  sermons  called  forth  merely  a  puzzled 
amazement  in  the  hearers  who  welcomed  every  Sunday  the 
eloquence  of  Chalmers  with  excited  enthusiasm  —  a  remark¬ 
able  instance  of  the  effect  of  the  preoccupation  of  the  popular 
mind  with  a  fiivourite  preacher. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  institute  any  comparison  between 
Irving  and  Chalmers.  Both  may  be  admired,  though  both 
present  many  points  for  criticism.  The  biographer  of  Irving 
is  continually  repeating  that  Chalmers  failed  to  under¬ 
stand  her  hero.  To  some  extent  this  is  true.  The  mystery 
of  grandeur  and  of  priestly  pretension  which  enwrapt  his  as¬ 
sistant  greatly  puzzled  the  shrewd  and  practical  mind  of  the 
minister  of  St.  John’s,  who  in  his  highest  flights  of  imagination 
and  broadest  generalisations  of  philanthropy  never  forgot  the 
common  working-day  world  around  him.  Chalmers’  mind  fitted 
closely  to  fact,  and  clung  to  the  intelligible  even  when  it 
soared ;  it  was  broad  and  open-visioned  rather  than  intense 
and  deep-thoughted ;  it  was  inductive,  not  intuitive ;  it  had  no 
special  gift  of  poetic  or  even  of  spiritual  insight ;  but  it  was 
humorously  observant  of  life  and  manners,  with  that  sensitive 
horror  of  the  ridiculous  which  always  characterises  a  keen, 
rapid,  and  broadly  sympathetic  intelligence.  To  these  cha¬ 
racteristics  Irving  was  directly  contrasted,  —  his  intellectual 
life  dwelling  in  a  more  etherial  but  far  narrower  region,  and 
swaying  to  impulses  of  mere  poetry,  and  excitements  of  the 
mere  spirit,  incomprehensible,  or  nearly  so,  to  a  mind  like  Chal¬ 
mers’.  Yet  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  as  Irving  che¬ 
rished  towards  the  great  preacher  under  whom  he  served  a 
confiding  attachment  touched  with  reverence,  and  was  honestly 
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proud  to  say  of  him,  *  Never  again  shall  I  find  another  man 
‘  of  transcendent  genius  whom  I  can  love  as  much  as  I  admire, 
‘  into  whose  house  I  can  go  in  and  out  like  a  son,  whom  I  can 
‘  revere  as  a  father,  and  serve  with  the  devotion  of  a  child,’ 
so  Chalmers  repaid  the  affection  with  warmth  and  sincerity, 
and  if  he  mingled  distrust  with  his  friendship,  the  distrust  was 
the  expression  of  intellectual  uncertainty,  and  not  of  any  want 
of  regard.  He  did  not  know  whither  Irving  might  turn ;  he 
had  taken  sharp  scrutiny  of  his  peculiarities  and  tendencies; 
and  if  he  had  misgivings  as  to  the  explosive  nature  of  the 
machine  —  from  its  very  size  and  magnificence  —  who  can 
blame  him? 

How  much  of  this  ivant  of  sympathy  discovered  itself  in 
Glasgow  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  Apparently  Irving,  after 
the  first  delights  of  clerical  employment,  congenial  to  him, 
began  to  weary  of  his  unappreciated  labours  and  subordinate 
position.  The  impulses  of  an  undying  ambition  kept  stirring 
in  him  —  an  ambition  which  could  not  be  satisfied  with  his 
present  work — heartily  and  nobly  as  he  gave  himself  to 
that  work.  A  nobler  missionary  certainly  never  laboured  in 
its  closes  and  wynds.  It  would  be  wrong  not  to  advert  to  the 
devotedness  with  which  he  did  his  duty  as  a  parochial  visitor, 
the  apostolic  grandeur  witli  which  he  invested  his  office  here  as 
everywhere,  and  the  genuine  pleasure  that  he  seems  to  have 
felt  in  it.  His  heart  rejoiced,  he  said,  in  taking  leave  of 
Glasgow,  to  recur  to  the  hours  that  he  ‘  had  sitten  under  the 
*  roofs  of  the  people,  and  been  made  a  partaker  of  their  con- 
‘  fidence  and  a  witness  of  the  hardships  they  had  to  endure.’ 
With  a  strangely  solemn,  yet  homely,  kindly  manner,  he  moved 
about  among  the  poor,  blessing  each  house  that  he  entered. 
‘  Peace  be  to  this  house  ’  was  his  invariable  salutation.  He  knew 
the  key  to  the  hearts  of  the  poor  with  all  his  solemnity,  and 
by  the  magic  of  his  personal  ministry  could  produce  results  asto¬ 
nishing  to  the  ‘  agency  ’  with  whom  he  served.  But  all  this  could 
not  satisfy  either  the  mind  or  heart  of  Irving.  He  longed  for 
a  higher  field  of  action,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  did  sa 
Again  the  idea  of  expatriation  occurred  to  him ;  he  received  an 
invitation  to  go  to  Kingston,  in  Jamaica,  to  a  Presbyterian 
congregation  there,  and  is  said  to  have  taken  it  into  serious 
consideration.  His  old  plans  of  missionary  labour  once  more 
arose  before  his  mind ;  but  as  he  pondered  dubiously  over  the 
future,  a  way  of  usefulness  suddenly  opened  to  him,  more 
inviting  than  he  could  have  anticipated.  The  Caledonian 
Church,  Hatton  Garden,  London,  had  been  for  some  time 
without  a  stated  pastor,  and  had  consequently  fallen  into  great 
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•weakness.  Some  worthy  and  intelligent  Scotchmen,  however, 
fitill  clung  to  it,  and  having  heard  of  Dr.  Chalmers’  assistant  in 
Glasgow,  they  resolved  to  offer  the  pulpit  to  him.  Nothing 
could  have  more  suited  with  Irving’s  inclination ;  he  went  to 
London  *to  make  trial  and  j>roof  ’  of  his  ‘  gifts’  ‘before  the  rem- 
‘  nant  of  the  congregation  which  still  held  together.’  The  result 
was  highly  satisfactory  :  difficulties  that  seemed  to  lie  in  the  way 
were  smoothed  over,  and  Irving  prepared  to  commence  his 
ministry  in  London. 

It  was  impossible  for  him  to  conceal  his  extraordinary  elation 
of  mind  at  this  prospect.  He  was  quite  carried  away  at  the 
impending  realisation  of  his  dreams  of  a  true  preacher’s  career, 
•and  it  is  touching  to  read  some  of  his  expressions  —  so  genuine, 
simple,  and  from  the  heart  —  yet  with  that  suspicious  taint  of 
high-flown  egotism  in  them  that  meets  us  so  often.  He  writes 
to  his  dear  and  lovely  pupil,  to  whom  we  have  already  referred : — 

‘My  head  is  almost  turned  with  the  approbation  I  received, — 
certainly  my  head  is  turned  ;  for  from  being  a  poor  desolate  creature, 
melancholy  of  success,  yet  steel  against  misfortune,  I  have  become 
all  at  once  full  of  hope  and  activity.  My  hours  of  study  have  doubled 
themselves;  my  intellect,  long  unused  to  expand  itself,  is  now 
awakening  again,  and  truth  is  revealing  itself  to  my  mind.  The 
thanks  of  all  the  directors  I  have  received  formally  ;  the  gift  of  all  the 
congregation  of  the  Bible  used  by  Her  Royal  Highness.  The  elders 
paid  my  expences  in  a  most  princely  style ;  my  countrymen  of  the 
first  celebrity,  especially  in  art,  welcomed  me  to  their  society ;  and 
the  first  artist  in  tlxe  city  drew  a  most  admirable  half-length  minia¬ 
ture  of  me  in  action.  And  so  you  see  I  have  reason  to  be  vain.  But 
these  things,  my  dear  Jane,  delight  me  not,  save  as  vouchsafements 
of  my  Maker’s  bounty.  Were  I  established  in  the  love  and  obedience 
of  Him,  I  should  rise  toweringly  aloft,  into  the  regions  of  a  very 
noble  and  sublime  character.’ 

These  are  not  the  casual  expressions  of  temporary  excitement. 
The  same  flash  of  elated  pride  everywhere  breaks  out.  We 
have  heard  one  say,  who  remembers  his  visit  to  Paisley  at  the 
time  of  whiph  ^Irs.  Oliphant  speaks,  that  he  was  in  transports 
of  enthusiasm  with  his  prospects.  And  to  his  friend,  the 
minister  of  llosneath,  who  had  expressed  astonishment  at 
some  of  liis  feats,  he  broke  out,  ‘  Now  you  shall  see  what  great 
‘  things  I  will  do  yet.  You  are  content  to  go  back  and 
‘  forward  on  the  same  route,  like  this  boat ;  but  as  for  me,  I 
*  hope  yet  to  go  deep  into  the  ocean  of  truth.’  There  is  a 
strange  pathos  in  these  exulting  expressions  as  we  look  onward 
across  the  broken  arch  of  his  career.  In  his  own  mind,  even, 
the  pathos  was  not  far  separate  from  the  exultation,  as  we  see 
from  one  of  his  most  characteristic  outbursts  in  a  letter  to 
VOL.  CXVI.  NO.  CCXXXVI.  G  G 
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Dr.  Martin  of  Kirkcaldy.  ‘  There  are  a  few  things  which  bind 
‘  me  to  the  world,  and  but  a  very  few ;  one  is  to  make  a 
‘  demonstration  for  a  higher  style  of  Christianity  —  sometliing 

*  more  magnanimous,  more  heroical  than  this  age  affects  —  God 
‘  knows  with  what  success.’ 

We  quote  these  expressions,  not  only  because  they  possess 
interest  in  reference  to  Irv’ing’s  character,  but  because  they 
give  the  key  to  the  tone  of  his  ministry  in  London,  and  the 
oratorical  career,  long  sighed  after,  upon  which  he  now  entered, 
with  a  free  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  powers.  He  had  for 
many  years  conceived  himself  to  have  a  special  mission  as  a 
Christian  instructor.  *  Some  preachers,’  he  himself  had  said 
as  he  left  Glasgow,  ‘  are  traders  from  port  to  port,  following 

*  the  customary  and  approved  course ;  others  adventure  over 
‘  the  whole  ocean  of  human  concern.  There  are  ministers 
‘  enow  to  hold  the  flock  in  pasture  and  in  safety.  But  where 
‘  are  they  to  make  inroad  after  the  alien,  to  bring  in  the 
‘  votaries  of  fashion,  of  literature,  of  sentiment,  of  policy  and  of 
‘  rank,  who  are  content  in  their  several  Idolatries  to  do  without 

*  piety  to  God,  and  love  to  Him  whom  He  hath  sent  ?  ’  There 
could  be  no  question  to  whicli  of  these  classes  of  preachers  he 
considered  himself  to  belong;  and  his  profound  consciousness 
of  a  peculiar  mission,  and  of  peculiar  powers  in  the  pulpit,  gives 
the  colour  to  all  his  early  ministry  in  London.  It  is  the  key¬ 
note  of  his  first  and  most  striking  volume  of  discourses. 

To  a  mind  like  Irving’s,  cherishing  such  lofty  aspirations, 
his  reception  in  the  metropolis  must  have  been  exciting  in  a 
high  degree.  Never,  perhaps,  w'as  there  such  a  rapid  rise  into 
fame.  Popularity  would  but  ill  describe  the  sensation  that  he 
made,  and  the  reputation  that  he  acquired.  Within  a  few 
months  of  his  settlement,  —  he  himself  has  spoken  of  ‘  a  year  or 
‘  nearly  so,  of  happy  obscurity,’  but  there  is  abundant  evidence 
that  he  had  burst  from  his  obscurity  long  before  the  end  of  his 
first  year’s  ministry,  —  the  little  church  of  Hatton  Garden  was 
not  only  crowded  (this  might  have  happened  with  many  other 
preachers),  but  it  was  filled  with  the  very  audience  after  which 
he  had  longed,  —  with  ‘  imaginative  men,  and  political  men,  and 
‘  legal  men,  and  scientific  men,  who  bear  the  world  in  hand.’ 
The  Duke  of  York  had  been  already  interested  in  him  at  his 
first  outset;  Wilkie  soon  found  him  out  and  appreciated  his 
powers ;  Brougham  is  reported  as  one  of  his  early  auditors,  and 
to  have  taken  Mackintosh,  who  repeated  to  Canning  an  ex¬ 
pression  which  he  had  heard  Irving  use  in  prayer  of  a  bereaved 
family  being  ‘  thrown  on  the  fatherhood  of  God,’  —  an  ex¬ 
pression  which  so  struck  the  imagination  of  the  statesman, 
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that  he  too  was  drawn  to  hear  him,  and  to  allude  to 
his  marvellous  eloquence  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It 
is  even  said  that  the  Tory  Premier,  Lord  Liverpool,  was 
let  in  at  a  window  w'hen  no  other  access  was  possible.  What¬ 
ever  truth  there  may  be  in  some  of  these  stories,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  Irving  saw  himself,  within  a  short  period, 
surrounded  by  the  most  astonishing  audience  perhaps  that 
ever  gathered  around  a  preacher — an  audience  representative 
of  all  that  was  highest  and  most  intellectual  in  the  world  of 
London.  Here  was  a  field  in  which  to  take  his  ‘  natural 
‘  liberty  to  expatiate  over  all  the  applications  of  the  word  of 
‘  God  to  the  wants  of  men.’  At  length  he  had  found  his  right 
position.  The  choice  of  his  heart  had  been  granted,  and  he 
entered  with  a  triumphant  and  joyful  heartiness  into  the  work 
which  had  been  given  him  to  do. 

This  period  of  Irving’s  early  ministry  is  the  golden  period  of 
his  life.  The  flush  of  success,  as  high  as  ever  his  dreams  could 
have  reached,  had  come  after  weary  disappointment.  The  hero 
rises  with  the  opportunity.  The  triumph  draws  forth  all  his 
powers,  and  warms  them  into  an  exuberant  life,  energy,  and 
fertility.  Beyond  question,  if  his  published  discourses  are  to 
be  the  criterion,  this  was  the  time  not  only  of  Irving’s 
highest  success  as  a  preacher,  but  when  he  most  deserved  his 
success.  His  ‘  Orations,’  published  in  1823,  the  second  year 
of  his  ministry,  and  still  more  a  volume  of  his  early  sermons, 
published  after  his  death,  show  an  intellectual  vigour  and 
freshness,  a  terseness,  moral  healthiness  and  literary  finish, 
found  in  few  of  his  subsequent  writings,  and  in  none  of  his 
subsequent  volumes.  The  causes  of  this  may  appear  by  and  by. 
The  fact  itself  is  to  us  as  indubitable  as  remarkable. 

When  we  peruse  these  early  discourses,  we  can  understand 
the  extraordinary  impression  which  Irving  produced  as  a 
preacher.  There  is  in  them  a  swelling  grandeur  both  of  thought 
and  language,  a  richness  of  conception,  a  grasp  of  imagination, 
and  at  times  a  wondrous  poetry  of  spiritual  feeling  which  still 
captivate  the  reader.  The  mind  moves  at  a  lofty  range  in  com¬ 
munion  with  sentiments  which,  if  sometimes  exaggerated, 
are  never  unworthy.  The  reasoning  may  be  cloudy  and  am¬ 
bitious,  and  the  tone  frequently  arrogant  and  scornful ;  but 
there  is  the  glow  of  awakened  thought  everywhere,  now  breaking 
mto  splendid  declamation,  touching  the  reader  with  contagious 
enthusiasm,  now  expanding  into  trains  of  meditative  imagery, 
and  now  rising  into  bursts  of  lyric  sweetness.  There  is  great 
fulness,  if  not  much  clearness  and  precision,  of  intellectual 
life;  a  breailth  of  sympathy  and  openness  to  the  influence 
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of  literature  and  charms  of  nature  —  although  not  without  the 
signs  also  of  that  negative  taste  and  narrowing  temper  which 
afterwards  more  fully  possessed  him.  In  the  sermons  of 
Chalmers  there  may  be  more  completeness  and  more  sustained 
strength ;  there  is  certainly  a  more  powerful  play  of  clear-sighted 
intelligence,  and  a  firmer  and  more  definite  development  of 
ideas ;  but  Irving  rises  to  heights  of  spiritual  insight,  and  loses 
himself  in  wild  and  touching  strains  of  spiritual  music,  which 
Chalmers  never  reaches.  And  with  all  the  affectations  of  his 
style,  it  is  a  higher  style  than  that  of  Chalmers, — more  living  and 
])oetical,  less  artificial  and  rhetorical.  It  is  impossible  that  such 
discourses,  delivered  with  all  the  accessories  of  physical  impres¬ 
siveness  which  characterised  Irving,  should  not  have  produced 
a  powerful  sensation.  His  remarkable  height,  his  dark  gleaming 
countenance,  his  long  black  hair,  his  commanding  action,  above 
all,  his  voice  of  marvellous  compass,  with  a  peculiar  liquid  roll 
as  of  distant  melody,  breaking  into  enchanting  bursts  under 
which  the  listeners  were  contented  to  sit  in  wrapt  enjoyment 
even  when  the  utterances  were  not  remarkable  for  wisdom, 
were  elements  sufficiently  fitted  to  arouse  excitement  in  an 
audience,  and  to  make  the  preacher  one  of  the  most  signal 
attractions  of  the  day. 

Mrs.  Oliphant  has  combated  very  earnestly  the  notion  that 
Irving  was  spoiled  by  his  unprecedented  popularity.  So  far 
she  seems  to  us  to  have  made  good  her  point.  The  honesty 
and  simple-hearted  devotion  and  heroic  aims  of  the  man  are 
undeniable  through  all  the  halo  of  applause  that  surrounded 
him.  The  publication  of  his  ‘  Journal,’  with  its  quaint  reve¬ 
lations  of  his  inner  and  outer  life,  shows  that  in  that  impas¬ 
sioned  and  somewhat  theatrical  orator,  there  was,  nevertheless, 
a  servant  of  Christ.  But  it  is  another  question  how  far  his 
intellectual  life  sufiered  from  the  unwholesome  atmosphere  of 
admiration  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  incessant  demands  upon 
his  time.  Irving’s  intellect  was  of  that  character  which  re¬ 
quired,  to  preserve  it  in  healthiness,  at  once  large  nourish¬ 
ment  and  frequent  repose.  Its  intensity  was  excessive.  It  was 
constantly  in  a  glow.  And  in  order  to  keep  it  from  wasting 
under  the  sleepless  fervency  of  its  own  action,  it  needed  to 
have  a  large  communion  with  other  intellects  and  with  nature. 
It  needed  to  go  abroad  and  rest  itself  in  the  wide  fields  of  lite¬ 
rature,  or  in  the  calm  delights  of  contemplation.  But  from 
this  repose  it  was  cut  off  by  his  London  career.  All  its  over- 
confidence  was  stimulated,  and  the  channels  of  its  interest  at 
the  same  time  narrowed.  His  ever-stirring,  intellectual  ex¬ 
citement  could  only  have  been  happily  balanced  by  a  broad  and 
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■varied  experience.  But  this  was  denied  him;  or  rather,  he 
wilfully  rejected  it.  He  scornfully  cast  aside  whatever  opposed 
his  intellectual  prejudices,  and  much  that  would  have  softened 
and  expanded  as  well  as  enriched  his  intellectual  vision.  It  is 
a  curious  anomaly  which  his  mind  presents.  The  diversity  of 
sympathy,  the  wide  range  of  culture,  which  all  its  glowing  ac¬ 
tivities  seemed  to  crave,  were  the  very  things  which  he  despised, 
which  he  would  not  have.  Criticism  never  seems  to  have 
moved  him,  except  to  indignation.  He  assumed  from  the 
beginning  an  attitude  of  hostility  to  the  press,  and  to  the  pulpit 
as  represented  in  the  ordinary  preaching  of  the  day,  which  is 
amusing  if  it  were  not  savage  in  its  ferocity.  He  has  no  good 
to  say  of  any  of  the  manifestations  of  literary  activity  around 
him, — saving  only  the  poetry  of  Wordsworth,  which  seems  to 
mtercst  him  more  from  the  fact  of  its  being  a  subject  of  oppro¬ 
brium  to  others,  than  from  its  own  intrinsic  excellence.  He 
can  see  nothing  but  a  display  of  diabolic  talent  either  in  Byron 
or  Southey;  he  recognises  Macaulay’s  genius  in  the  ^lilton 
Essay,  but  deprecates  his  admiration  of  Milton’s  opinions ;  in 
Brougham  he  discovers  the  ‘  archfiend  ’  of  radicalism.  He  is 
constantly  setting  himself  against  his  age,  and  indulging  in 
wild  abuse  of  it.  And  if  any  desire  to  see  of  what  grand  rage 
he  is  capable,  when  he  has  the  ‘  critics  ’  for  his  victims,  let 
them  read  the  preface  to  the  third  edition  of  his  ‘  Orations.’  It 
is  a  wonderful  piece  of  invective.  But  Irving  misunder¬ 
stood  himself  and  his  strength.  The  critics,  or  some  of  them 
at  least,  were  his  best  friends,  if  he  could  only  have  seen  it. 
With  few  exceptions  they  recognised  his  genius ;  they  admired 
his  power ;  but  they  would  have  had  him  mitigate  his  heady 
dogmatism,  and  open  his  mind  to  other  truths  than  those  which 
he  kept  constantly  iterating. 

Irving  continued  in  his  new  sphere  of  labour  successful  and 
happy  for  some  years.  In  the  autumn  of  the  second  year,  the 
16th  October,  1823,  he  was  married  to  one  of  the  daughters  in 
the  Manse  of  Kirkcaldy.  This  engagement,  which  he  then 
honourably  fulfilled,  had  been  contracted  in  very  early  life  — 
eleven  years  before.  He  was  not  unconscious  that  the  choice 
made  by  the  school-usher  at  Kirkcaldy  was  not  well  adapted  to 
the  station  he  had  since  attained.  And  in  this  respect  his 
marriage  was  an  unfortunate  one.  A  woman  of  higher  intel¬ 
lectual  powers  and  judgment  might  have  exercised  a  salutary 
influence  over  his  later  life.  But  from  the  uniform  deference 
and  affection  displayed  towards  his  wife  in  the  letters  published 
by  ^Irs.  Oliphant,  no  one  would  suspect  how  little  Mrs.  Irving 
was  fitted  to  be  the  helpmate  of  a  man  of  genius. 
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His  reputation  was  probably  at  its  height  in  the  beginning 
of  1824,  when  he  published  his  ‘  Orations.’  Notwithstanding 
the  critics  and  the  missionary  societies,  who  were  equally  puzzled 
and  indignant  with  him,  a  splendid  career  of  usefulness  seemed 
lengthening  before  him.  In  the  meantime  his  intellectual  life  was 
restlessly  working  in  different  directions.  Deeper  and  more  com' 
prehensive  views  of  theological  truth  began  to  dawn  upon  him. 
He  had  at  once  a  singular  susceptibility  to  new  impressions  and 
a  singular  tenacity  of  holding  to  his  most  recent  impressions  when 
once  formed.  He  was  docile  as  a  pupil,  and  yet  dogmatic  as  a 
master.  He  had  a  constant  craving  for  what  was  positive  and 
authoritative  in  religion;  and  to  any  one  who  came  to  him 
with  the  offer  of  a  new  truth  his  mind  was  open.  The  teacher 
might  be  very  inferior  to  himself,  but  decision  and  self-assurance 
went  a  great  way  with  him,  and  when  once  he  had  taken  a 
step,  as  he  conceived,  forward,  no  uncertainty,  no  light  of 
evidence,  would  make  him  retract.  He  was  thoroughly  open- 
minded  in  short,  but  not  in  the  least  criticaL  He  knew 
not  what  it  was  to  doubt  and  hold  his  mind  in  suspense. 
Coleridge  was  his  highest  and  best  teacher,  and  to  his  in¬ 
fluence  we  would  be  inclined  to  trace  those  aspirations  after  a 
higher  theology  which  henceforth  animated  him.  He  himself 
confessed,  in  the  dedication  of  his  famous  missionary  sermon 
to  the  Highgate  philosopher,  ‘  You  have  been  more  ])rofitable 
‘  to  my  faith  in  orthodox  doctrine,  to  my  spiritual  understand- 

*  ing  of  the  word  of  God,  and  to  my  right  conception  of  the 

*  Christian  Church,  than  any  or  all  the  men  with  whom  1  have 
‘  entertained  friendship  and  conversation.’ 

There  was  from  the  first,  indeed,  in  Irving  an  impulse  of 
poetic  faith  —  a  blending  of  imagination  and  of  thought  — 
which  must  have  raised  him  to  a  more  catholic  sphere  of  doc¬ 
trine  than  that  which  was  presented  in  the  popular  theology 
of  the  Scotch  Church.  It  is  evident  that  he  felt  its  deficien¬ 
cies  long  before  he  left  Scotland.  The  argumentative  form  and 
legal  phrase  in  which  this  theology  sets  forth  the  most  abstruse 
truths,  and  strives  to  apprehend  them  as  distinct  logical  propo¬ 
sitions, —  its  favourite  ideas  of  Election  and  the  Covenants, — 
could  never  have  been  welcome  to  a  mind  like  Irving’s, 
which  was  always  seeking  for  something  above  and  beyond 
the  mere  logic  of  any  truth  —  for  a  living  and  authoritative 
voice,  and  not  for  the  dead  echoes  of  that  voice,  however 
correctly  represented.  He  has  said  in  his  ‘  Orations,’  in  reference 
to  the  catechisms  of  his  Church,  that  ‘  the  rich  and  mellow 
‘  word,  with  God’s  own  wisdom  mellow,  and  rich  with  all 
‘  mortal  and  immortal  attractions,  is  a  better  net  to  catch  child- 
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‘  hood  withal  than  those  pieces  of  man’s  wording,  however  true 
‘to  Scripture,  or  compounded  of  the  ingredients  of  human 
‘wisdom.’  He  w'as  already,  therefore,  before  he  knew  Cole¬ 
ridge,  and  as  the  result  possibly  of  his  own  deeper  intuitions  and 
the  study  of  such  authors  as  Hooker,  leaving  behind  him  many 
of  the  popular  ideas  identified  with  orthodoxy  in  Scotland, 
and  aiming  after  a  more  comprehensive  conception  of  Christian 
truth,  —  taking  its  start  from  an  Incarnate  Person  rather  than 
from  an  abstract  decree.  The  highly  systematic,  abstract,  deduc¬ 
tive  creed  of  his  early  years  was  dear  to  him,  yet  he  naturally 
rose  above  it ;  for  his  mind  was  unsystematic  and  concrete  in 
the  highest  degree  ;  and  from  the  most  perfect  system  he  turned 
instinctively  to  the  living  and  sympathetic  Will  of  which  it 
spoke,  and  to  the  Church  which  constituted  the  embodiment 
and  organic  development  of  that  Will  on  earth.  By  a  natural 
consequence,  the  Incarnation  and  the  Sacraments  became  the 
central  ideas  of  his  theology, —  ideas  by  no  means  ignored  in 
the  theology  of  Scotland,  but  which  had  long  ceased  in  the 
popular  Christian  teaching  —  and,  not  least,  in  the  most  evan¬ 
gelical  phase  of  it — to  have  due  prominence  assigned  to  them. 

His  views  of  the  Incarnation  became,  it  is  well  known,  the 
subject  of  special  attack ;  but  whatever  extravagance  they  as¬ 
sumed,  they  had  their  origin  in  a  right  theological  Instinct.  It 
had  become  usual  with  the  Evangelical  party,  both  in  England 
and  Scotland,  to  regard  the  Atonement  as  a  doctrine,  if  not 
divorced  from  the  Incarnation,  yet  to  some  extent  apart  from  it. 
But  Irving’s  mind  could  not  rest  in  such  a  view.  He  saw  the 
more  than  accidental — the  organic  —  connexion  between  the 
Incarnation  and  the  Atonement,  between  the  Sufferer  and  His 
sufferings.  The  reality  of  Christ’s  human  nature,  as  ‘  bone  of 
‘  our  bone,  and  flesh  of  our  flesh,’  he  felt  to  be  the  turning- 
point  in  a  genuine  Christian  theology.  He  was  at  fault  here, 
however,  as  frequently,  in  the  extremely  rhetorical  manner 
in  which  he  treated  the  subject.  In  his  anxiety  to  vindicate 
the  fact  of  Christ’s  human  nature  and  its  essential  identity 
with  the  common  nature  of  mankind,  he  fell  into  expressions 
which  seemed  to  speak  not  merely  of  an  essential  but  a 
comjdete  identity,  sin  not  excepted.  He  used  unguardedly 
such  expressions  as  that  ‘  Christ’s  flesh  was  in  every  respect 
‘  as  ours ;  ’  that  it  was  fallen,  and  sitful,  and  rebellious,  and 
some  stronger  and  less  happy  expressions  than  these,  which 
we  need  not  quote.  It  is  evident  to  any  one  who  studies  his 
writings  in  a  comprehensive  and  charitable  spirit,  that  he  meant 
notliing  further  by  these,  or  by  any  expressions  that  he  used, 
than  that  Christ  shared  our  nature,  as  he  himself  explains. 
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‘  under  the  conditions  of  the  fall,'  that  in  short  He  sliared  our 
very  nature  as  it  exists,  weak,  corruptible,  and  sorely  tempted, 
and  not  any  imaginary  counterpart  of  that  nature  —  any  higher 
or  unfallen  nature,  incapable  of  temptation.  That  he  denied  for 
a  moment,  or  doubted  Christ’s  perfect  holiness  in  the  flesh,  no 
one  can  honestly  think  who  will  have  the  candour  to  weigh  his 
several  expressions,  and  especially  his  own  explanations  of  his 
meaning,  which  on  such  a  matter  ought  to  have  been  at  once 
accepted.  The  single  difference  between  him  and  his  opponents 
seems  to  be  that  Christ’s  ‘  holiness  in  the  flesh  ’  was  to  him  the 
expression  of  the  constant  .indwelling  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  to 
them  rather  a  substantive  quality,  inhering  in  the  humanity 
itself,  or,  as  he  said,  ‘  a  physical  change  in  the  created  thing, 
‘  the  creature  part.’  The  subject  is  one  which  shrinks  from 
analysis  and  dogmatic  explanation,  and  we  shall  not  venture 
further  into  it.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  distant  from  the 
mind  of  Irving  than  any  idea  of  heresy.  He  supposed  himself 
here  and  everywhere  to  be  vindicating  the  ‘  orthodox  and 
‘  catholic  doctrine,’  from  which  the  fragmentary  dogmatisms  of 
modern  theology  had  fallen  away.  It  was  the  very  depth  and 
tenderness  of  his  spiritual  nature,  his  profound  realisation  of 
human  misery,  and  of  the  need  of  salvation  through  the  power 
of  a  living,  brotherly  sympathy  and  perfect  bearing  of  our  sins, 
that  forced  the  subject  upon  his  attention. 

‘  I  believe,’  lie  says,  in  a  passage  quoted  by  Mrs.  Oliphant  from 
his  treatise  on  our  Lord’s  human  nature  —  and  we  cannot  quote  any 
more  characteristic  expression  of  his  belief,  in  illustration  of  our 
remarks — ‘that  my  Lord  did  come  down,  and  toil,  and  sweat,  and 
travail  in  exceeding  great  sorrow,  in  this  curse  of  temptation  with 
which  I  and  every  sinful  man  am  oppressed ;  did  bring  His  divine 
presence  into  death-possessed  humanity  —  into  the  one  substance  of 
manhood  created  in  Adam,  and,  by  the  fall,  brought  into  a  state  of 
resistance  and  alienation  from  God,  of  condemnation  and  proclivity 
to  evil,  of  subjection  to  the  devil;  and  bearing  it  all  upon  His 
shoulders  in  that  very  slate  into  which  God  put  it  after  Adam  had 
sinned,  did  suffer  its  sorrows,  and  pains,  and  swimming  anguish,  its 
darkness,  wasteness,  disconsolateness,  and  hiddenness  from  the  coun¬ 
tenance  of  God  ;  and  by  His  faith  and  patience,  did  win  for  Himself 
the  name  of  the  Man  of  Sorrows,  and  the  author  and  finisher  of  our 
faith.’ 

Here,  beyond  question,  we  have  the  very  essence  of  his 
belief.  The  Incarnation  regarded  as  a  living  fact  —  a  mystery, 
indeed,  but  also  an  intense,  intelligible  reality  —  and  the  Atone¬ 
ment  as  its  necessary  expression,  the  outcome  in  sorrow,  strug¬ 
gle,  and  victory  of  the  ‘presence  of  God  in  death-possessed 
*  humanity.’ 
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It  13  difficult  to  say  to  what  extent  he  was  indebted  to 
Coleridge  for  this  higher  theological  sentiment,  and  to  what 
extent  it  was  the  mere  growth  of  his  spiritual  education.  Of 
one  thing  we  may  be  sure,  that  all  Irving’s  catholic  tendencies, 
and  more  poetic  and  concrete  conceptions  of  divine  truth,  were 
greatly  promoted  by  all  he  heard  from  the  Highgate  philosopher. 
Whatever  he  learned  from  Coleridge,  however,  he  failed  to  learn 
what  would  have  done  him  most  good — some  higher  philosophy 
of  nature  and  religion,  into  which  he  could  have  fitted  all  his 
speculations,  or  which  at  least  w’ould  have  served  to  balance 
the  intensity  of  his  intellectual  and  spiritual  impulses.  With 
all  his  craving  after  truth,  his  impatience  aqd  incapacity  of 
system  was  fatal  to  philosophic  breadth  or  comprehensiveness. 
Then  his  views  of  life  and  nature  from  the  first — notwithstand¬ 
ing  their  glow  and  poetry  of  feeling — were  tainted  with  a  gloom 
verging  on  fanaticism.  In  this  respect,  as  in  others,  he  was 
strangely  anomalous ;  responsive  on  one  side  of  feeling  to  all 
the  beautiful  harmonies  of  creation ;  on  the  other  side,  in  con¬ 
flict  w’ith  it,  as  a  mere  devil-creation,  to  be  destroyed  utterly. 
From  the  first  this  morbid  tinge  and  distemper  —  a  kind  of 
Tertullian  fierceness  and  darkness  —  colour  his  thoughts.  To 
his  lofty  but  oblique  vision  the  world  was  utterly  out  of  joint, 
—  a  disordered  and  devil-possessed  world,  incapable  of  salvation, 
save  through  strange  crises  and  purification  as  by  fire.  Such  a 
view  appeared  to  him,  as  it  did  to  many  of  the  early  Christians, 
of  the  very  essence  of  the  Gospel.  The  present  time  was  the 
‘  reign  of  Satan,’  and  it  could  never,  by  any  gradual  progression 
or  natural  inclination,  develope  into  anything  better  or  happier. 
It  could  only  deepen  in  darkness  and  wickedness  till  the  wrath 
of  God  overtook  it ;  and  on  its  ruins  a  millennial  reign  of  purity 
and  bliss  arose.* 

*  Mrs.  Oliphant  has  associated  Irving’s  millenarianism  with  Cole¬ 
ridge  ;  and  evidently,  from  what  Coleridge  says  in  his  ‘  Notes  on 
‘  English  Divines,’  p.  335.,  he  and  Irving  had  discussed  the  subject, 
and  so  far  sympathetically.  But  every  one  who  understands  Cole¬ 
ridge’s  theological  and  speculative  spirit  will  know  that  the  Apoca¬ 
lyptic  millenarianism  to  which  Irving  abandoned  himself  could  meet 
no  approval  from  the  Highgate  philosopher — was  in  fact  in  direct 
contrast  to  all  his  teaching.  Accordingly,  on  reading  what  he  says, 
in  his  ‘  Notes  on  English  Divines,’  under  the  head  of  ‘  Irving’s  Ben 
‘  Ezra,’  we  see  at  once  how  widely  they  differed.  The  Coleridgean 
millenarianism  amounts  to  nothing  more  than  the  belief  ‘that  the 
‘  objects  of  the  Christian  redemption  will  be  perfected  on  this  earth, 
‘  — that  the  kingdom  of  God  and  His  Word,  the  latter  as  the  Son  of 
‘  man,  in  which  the  Divine  Will  shall  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in 
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It  is  not  our  intention,  of  course,  to  enter  upon  any  exami¬ 
nation  of  such  a  view.  To  our  own  minds  it  appears  a  profoundly 
mistaken  creed ;  in  apparent  congruity  with  certain  intimations 
of  Scripture,  but  in  reality  opposed  to  the  essential  spirit  and 
iitcaning  of  the  Gospel.  But  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  there 
was  something  fiital  in  the  hold  which  it  took  of  Irving,  —  fairly 
possessing  him  till  it  shut  out  all  other  ideas,  and  became  little 
else  than  a  madness.  Of  all  things  it  was  the  one  most  calcu¬ 
lated  to  injure  his  peculiar  mental  temperament,  which  required, 
as  we  have  said,  expansion,  and  not  contraction,  of  interest 
Exclusive  devotion  to  professional  study  was  a  suflSciently  try¬ 
ing  test  for  a  m^d  like  his ;  but  a  study  of  such  a  narrowing 
character  as  millenarianism,  which  seized  upon  him  with  all  the 
virulence  of  a  mental  disease,  was  baleful  in  the  extreme.  It 
became  not  merely  a  speculation,  but  an  absorbing  passion  —  a 
lurid  gleam,  fascinating  his  mind  and  excluding  ^  other  light 
The  common  influences  of  earth,  in  their  subtle  healthiness  and 
embracing  every-day  beauty,  were  less  and  less  felt ;  he  could 
see  no  good  in  anything  or  in  any  one  save  in  relation  to  his 
wild  delusion  of  the  near  approach  of  a  new  heavens  and  new 
earth.  Contemporary  literature  and  philosophy  were  to  him 
mere  frivolity  or  mere  devil-sport.  Art,  industry,  commerce, 
and  all  the  pregnant  activities  of  his  time,  were  nothing  else 
than  the  play  of  folly  or  the  uproar  of  wickedness.  In  a  re¬ 
markable  passage  in  one  of  his  occasional  discourses,  preached 
at  Birmingham,  on  ‘  The  Curse  as  to  Bodily  Labour,’  *  he 
elaborates,  with  something  of  his  better  imagery,  but  also  with 
a  saddening  tediousness,  this  very  view.  It  was  impossible  that 
this  millenarian  excitement,  or  rather  mania,  should  not  have 
exercised  a  wastihg  and  deteriorating  influence  on  Irving’s 

‘  heaven,  will  come, —  and  that  the  whole  march  of  nature  and  history, 
*from  the  first  impregnation  of  chaos  by  the  Spirit,  converges  towards 
‘  this  kingdom  as  the  final  cause  of  the  world.'  In  short,  in  the  Apo¬ 
calyptic  sense  of  Irving,  Frere,  and  their  followers,  Coleridge  is  no 
millenarian  at  all.  The  ‘  Apocalyptic  millennium  began  under  Con- 
*  stantine,’  he  says.  He  believes,  of  course,  with  every  Christian,  in 
the  gradual  evolution  of  the  Divine  plan  in  the  history  of  our 
world  —  always  unfolding  itself  in  an  advancing  Christian  intel¬ 
ligence,  in  ‘  better  manners,  purer  laws,’  and  happier  circumstances 
—  the  very  opposite  of  the  Irvingite  millenarianism,  which  rejects 
all  idea  of  historical  development  in  favour  of  a  series  of  miraculous 
and  catastrophic  dispensations.  Strange,  surely,  that  this  latter 
idea  should  be  supposed  to  be  the  object  of  a  higher  faith  than  the 
former ! 

•  Sermons,  Lectures,  and  Discourses.  1828. 
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mental  powers.  It  appears  to  us,  with  his  works  before 
us,  in  all  seriousness,  to  have  been  his  ruin.  Other  minds,  of 
lighter  texture  or  more  elastic  versatility,  may  indulge  in  re¬ 
ligious  romance  with  impunity  —  may  amuse  popular  audiences 
with  Apocidyptic  sketches;  minds  of  harder  tenacity  may 
devote  themselves  to  elaborate  theories,  and  charts  of  the  future 
history  of  the  world ;  —  but  there  was  an  intensity  of  spiritual 
passion,  and  a  wild  earnestness  iu  Irving,  which  made  such 
speculations  no  mere  gentle  excitement  or  ingenious  exer¬ 
cise  of  logic,  but  a  dangerous  intoxication.  Let  any  one  only 
turn  from  the  perusal  of  his  *  Orations  ’  or  early  sermons  to  his 
‘Babylon  and  Infidelity  Foredoomed,’  or  even  his  ‘Last  Days,’ 
and  they  will  realise  the  truth  of  what  we  say.  It  is  difficult  to 
measure,  by  any  ordinary  standard,  the  declension  of  mental 
freshness  and  force  in  the  first  of  these  books,  which  was  also 
the  first  of  his  prophetical  writings.  Through  many  pages  of 
weary  maundering,  from  which  we  vainly  try  to  gather  a  coherent 
meaning,  or  the  slightest  thread  of  interest,  he  discourses  of 
‘The  Little  Horn  and  the  Beast,’  and  ‘  The  Battle  of  Arma- 
'  ‘gedon,’  and  the ‘Time,  Times,  and  Dividing  of  Time,’  symbols 
from  which  the  jargon  of  millenarian  commentators  have  well 
nigh  extracted  all  reverence.  It  is  sad  to  see  a  powerful  intel¬ 
lect  bearing  such  a  burden  of  trash,  and  adapting  itself  with  a 
delirious  fondness  to  the  burden.  In  the  ‘  Last  Days,’  there  is 
more  vigour  and  life  of  thought,  but  abundant  evidence  of  the 
same  deterioration.  The  poetic  touches  and  the  healthy  natural 
feeling  are  gone,  and  the  vigour  sounds  hollow,  and  dim,  and 
flaccid  beside  the  declamation  of  the  ‘  Orations’  or  ‘  The  Judg- 
‘  ment  to  Come  ;  ’  all  is  sickbed  over  with  ‘  the  pale  cast  ’  of  a 
fevered  despair,  or  an  equally  fevered  rapture. 

The  baleful  influence  of  Irving’s  prophetical  studies  appears 
everywhere  in  his  writings.  They  turned  the  balance  of  his 
mind  the  wrong  way  just  at  the  crisis  of  his  intellectual  fate. 
They,  rather  than  the  mere  idolatry  of  fashion  and  popularity, 
shed  a  foul  light  upon  him — ‘  intoxicating,  poisoning.’  There 
was  too  much  manly  purpose  and  honest-hearted  feeling  in  him 
to  be  utterly  spoiled  by  the  latter ;  but  there  was  an  original 
taint  in  his  mind  which  made  him  a  fatal  prey  to  religious  de¬ 
lusion.  No  intellect  can  well  survive  such  poison  —  least  of  all 
an  intellect  like  Irving’s,  in  which  imagination  and  passion  so 
largely  blended ;  which  could  not  idly  play  nor  coldly  argue  with 
this  or  any  subject,  but  which  seized  with  an  eager  and  proud 
vehemence  upon  its  most  unintelligible  splendours  as  a  ‘  light 
*  from  heaven.’ 

Mr.  Hatley  Frere,  a  prophetical  enthusiast  of  the  day,  has 
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been  principally  associated  with  Irving’s  unhappy  devotion  to 
prophetical  study.  ‘  Babylon  and  Infidelity  foredoomed  of 
‘  God,’  is  dedicated  to  this  gentleman,  and  in  the  dedication 
Irving  confessed  that  the  sui)ject  of  the  ‘present  times,  as 
‘  foretold  in  the  book  of  Daniel  and  the  Apocalypse,’  was  first 
suggested  by  his  conversation.  We  have  already  adverted 
to  his  strange  facility  of  impression  in  the  hands  of  any  con¬ 
fident  teacher,  however  inferior  in  mental  grasp  to  himself; 
and  Mr.  Hatley  Frere  was  evidently  not  blameless  in  the 
matter.  With  that  rare  cruelty  with  which  an  inferior  mind 
of  narrow  dogmatism  will  sometimes  dominate  over  a  larger 
intellect  of  vague  and  generous  susceptibilities — a  cruelty  which 
poor  Irving  was  destined  to  taste  in  its  most  humiliating  bitter¬ 
ness — he  had  evidently  marked  his  victim  in  the  great  preacher, 
and  pursued  him  with  his  prophetical  jargon  till  he  hunted 
him  down.  But  Irving  was  no  unwilling  victim.  He  may 
have  oflfered  objection,  and  even  considered  the  matter  ‘  more 
‘  than  a  year,’  as  he  says ;  but  there  was  an  unhappy  con¬ 
geniality  in  his  whole  mental  constitution  to  the  poison  so 
adroitly  administered.  An  unhealthy  gloom  kindred  to  the 
theme ;  an  utterly  uncritical  and  unhistorical  spirit,  a  yearning 
impatience  of  faith,  a  craving  after  palpable  effect,  a  rapture  of 
Christmn  ambition,  rather  than  a  clear  resting  in  the  light  and 
love  of  God, — all  made  Irving,  if  not  a  speaker  with  ‘  tongues,’ 
what  was  still  more  melancholy,  a  believer  of  those  who  pro¬ 
fessed  to  speak  with  them. 

W e  have  been  led  onwards  in  our  effort  to  analyse  Irving  as 
an  intellectual  phenomenon  far  beyond  the  period  of  his  life  to 
which  we  had  advanced.  We  must  now  gather  up  very  rapidly 
the  events  of  his  career  as  they  followed  in  swift  and  tragic  succes¬ 
sion.  After  his  marriage  and  the  publication  of  his  ‘  Orations,’ 
Irving  continued  abundant  in  his  ministerial  labours.  He  was 
always  a  ‘  workman  not  needing  to  be  ashamed,’  rejoicing  in  his 
duty,  and  evidently  discharging  the  irksome  and  unostentatious 
parts  of  it  no  less  steadily  than  the  preaching,  by  which  he 
attracted  thousands.  But  the  tone  assumed  by  Irving  was  not 
likely  to  ingratiate  him  with  his  brother-clergymen,  and  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  he  stood  aloof  in  his  grandeur  from  the  clerical  society 
of  the  metropolis.  He  was  a  kind  of  portent  which  the  ordinary 
evangelical  clergyman  did  not  know  what  to  make  of.  The 
missionary  societies  were  equally  suspicious  of  him.  Yet  they 
could  not  afford  to  pass  him  over.  Accordingly  he  was  invited 
by  the  London  Missionary  Society  to  preach  one  of  their 
anniversary  sermons  in  May  1824.  The  manner  in  which 
he  performed  this  duty  was  characteristic,  and  brought  down 
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upon  him  the  ill-dissembled  indignation  of  the  directors  and 
agents  of  the  society.  The  idea  of  the  missionary  life  in  its 
loftiest  phase  was,  as  we  have  seen,  familiar  to  him.  He  had 
long  brooded  over  it,  and  the  opportunity  now  granted  him  to 
hold  forth  to  the  world  this  idea  was  too  temptins  to  be  resisted. 
In  a  discourse  of  extraordinary  length  he  unfolded  his  theme  to 
the  admiration,  but  also  to  the  bewilderment,  of  many  of  his 
audience.  lie  had  not  a  word  to  say  of  congratulation  of 
success ;  not  a  word  of  money  or  of  means,  of  committees  or 
of  agents.  It  was  the  ideal  missionary  after  the  apostolic 
mould  that  he  depicted  —  ‘  without  staff  or  scrip,  without 
‘  lumber  or  provision,  abiding  with  whomsoever  would  receive 
‘  him ;  speaking  in  haste  his  burning  message,  pressing  on 
‘  without  pause  or  rest  through  the  world  lying  in  wickedness ; 

‘  apostle  responsible  to  no  man ;  a  messenger  of  the  Cross.’ 
The  society  expostulated  through  Mr.  Orme,  their  secretary,  as 
to  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  misrepresentations  of  the 
discourse ;  but  he  elaborated  it  into  a  ‘  Series  of  Orations,  in 
‘  Four  Parts,’  and  gave  it  to  the  world  with  the  striking  dedica¬ 
tion  to  Coleridge  from  which  we  have  already  quoted. 

In  the  following  year  the  Continental  Society  employed  his 
services,  and  his  sermon  to  them  gave  rise  to  scarcely  less  com¬ 
motion.  This  sermon  was  in  fact  the  germ  of  the  ‘  Babylon 
‘  and  Infidelity  Foredoomed,’  and  if  he  inflicted  much  of  the 
tediousness  of  the  volumes  as  they  now  stand  upon  the  audience, 
we  confess  to  some  sympathy  with  those  ‘  leading  members  of 

*  committee  ’  who,  we  are  told,  ‘  had  neither  Christian  patience 

*  nor  decorum  to  hear  the  preacher  out,  but  abruptly  left  the 

*  place.’  His  unhappy  communications  with  Hatley  Frere  had 
by  this  time  begun,  and  his  mind  taken  its  inveterate  and  fiital 
bias  towards  the  study  of  prophecy. 

As  yet,  however,  other  and  higher  studies  shared  his  atten¬ 
tion.  The  doctrines  of  Baptism  and  the  Trinity  greatly  occupied 
his  thoughts,  and  were  the  subjects  of  extended  pulpit  exposi¬ 
tion.  The  death  of  his  eldest  child  fixed  his  mind  intently  on 
the  former  subject,  and  gave  an  impulse  to  his  Sacramentarian 
views.  This  great  sorrow  in  fact  exercised  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  whole  of  his  subsequent  life.  ‘  No  other  event  pene- 

*  trated  so  profoundly  the  depths  of  his  spirit,’  and  there  is  a 
deep-hearted  and  nameless  tenderness  in  all  he  writes  about  it. 
To  this  event  we  owe  the  very  interesting  ‘  Journal,’  which 
forms  a  considerable  part  of  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  first  volume.  It  is 
a  quaint  and  striking  autobiography  —  as  characteristic  perhaps 
as  anything  of  the  kind  that  ever  was  written,  and  formed  the 
daily  transcript  of  his  doings,  sent  to  Mrs.  Irving,  who  remained 
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at  the  Manse  in  Kirkcaldy  for  some  time  after  the  loss  of  their 
child.  The  laborious  devotedness  which  it  records  —  its  frank 
unreserved  confidences,  with  that  strange  touch  of  magnanimity 
in  them,  as  in  all  he  says  and  does  —  the  beautiful  light  of 
affection  playing  through  all,  and  softening  all,  shedding  some¬ 
thing  of  nature  over  the  high-pitched  narrative  of  his  priestly 
offices  day  by  day,  make  a  strange  and  touching  picture.  None 
can  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  man  after  such  a  self-revelation. 
But  it  is  scarcely  less  conclusive  as  to  the  singular  defects  of 
his  intellectual  character.  Touching  and  thoroughly  honest,  there 
is  yet  no  familiarity  and  playful  undress  in  it,  and  not  only  no 
humour  but  a  total  absence  of  observant  shrewdness.  We  con¬ 
fess  that  everywhere  this  over-solemnity,  this  grand  priestly  air, 
tires  us  in  Irving,  and  is,  to  our  apprehension,  a  notable  defect 
of  intellect. 

Irving’s  prophetical  hopes  took  a  more  confident  tone  from 
intercourse  with  Henry  Drummond,  and  certain  meetings  at 
his  house  at  Albury,  in  1826.  In  his  preface  to  ‘  Ben  Ezra,’ 
he  has  given  a  remarkable  description  of  these  meetings,  to 
which  we  refer  our  readers  as  among  his  most  characteristic 
passages.  The  preface  altogether  is  esteemed  one  of  his  finest 
compositions,  and  amid  a  good  deal  of  tediousness  and  digres¬ 
sive  declamation,  the  vice  of  all  his  later  writings,  contains 
some  very  eloquent  passages. 

This  tediousness  is  so  much  a  part  of  himself,  and  unhappily 
of  most  of  his  writings,  that  it  deserves  some  notice.  Perhaps 
one  of  the  most  prominent  indications  of  it  occurs  at  this  period 
of  his  life  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  his  new  church,  in 
Regent  Square.  Dr.  Chalmers  is  the  complainant.  He  had 
come  to  London  to  open  the  new  church.  The  eager  and 
crowded  congregation  had  assembled  to  hear  him ;  they  had 
been  already  three  hours  assembled  before  the  service  began. 
Irving  said  he  would  assist  him  by  reading  a  chapter.  ‘  He  chose 
‘  the  longest  in  the  Bible,  and  went  on  for  an  hour  and  a  half.'  On 
another  occasion  he  assured  Chalmers  he  would  be  ‘  short.’  ‘  How 
‘  short  ?  ’  he  asked.  ‘  Only  an  hour  and  forty  minutes,’  was  the 
reply.  The  lengthiness  of  his  sermons,  even  at  the  height  of 
his  popularity,  or  at  least  after  the  first  flush  of  it,  was  plainly 
a  frequent  subject  of  remonstrance  on  the  part  of  the  kirk 
session.  But  he  was  inaccessible  to  remonstrance.  ‘  I  told 
‘  them,’  he  says,  in  his  ‘Journal,’  ‘that  I  would  submit  to  no 
‘  authority  on  that  matter.  I  am  resolved  that  two  hours  and 
*  a  half  I  will  have  the  privilege  of.’  What  was  this  ?  Not 
egotism,  at  least  not  in  any  vulgar  sense ;  but  a  want  of  fitness 
and  consideration  —  an  intent  and  solemn  tone  of  mind  savour- 
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ing  of  egotism,  but  with  nobler  elements  mixed.  He  had  no 
thought  for  the  time,  save  that  which  possessed  him  ;  he  never 
looked  around  and  realised  the  thoughts  of  others.  It  was 
nevertheless  an  intolerable  infliction,  even  at  the  hands  of  such 
a  preacher  as  Irving,  as  it  must  have  greatly  weakened  the  effects 
of  his  oratory.  It  takes  from  the  life  and  permanence  of  all  his 
writings ;  and  his  hearers  were  sometimes  as  severely  visited 
as  the  poor  boys  at  the  school  of  Kirkcaldy. 

Up  to  this  time,  whatever  might  have  been  thought  by 
many  of  Irving’s  extravagances,  none  had  accused  him  of 
heresy.  But  now,  in  1828,  arose  the  first  rumours  of  his 
heretical  views  as  to  our  Lord’s  human  nature.  ‘  An  idle’  clergy¬ 
man,  of  the  name  of  Cole,  one  of  those  creatures  not  unknown 
at  all  times  in  the  Church,  who  having  failed  themselves  to 
interest  any  auditory,  prey  upon  unwary  preachers  liaving  the 
misfortune  to  be  popular,  first  set  abroad  those  rumours,  which 
ere  long  spread  into  Scotland,  and  kindled  something  of  a  com¬ 
motion  there.  The  ‘  Christian  Instructor,’  a  periodical  at  that 
time  under  the  management  of  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson,  whom 
Irving  has  thoroughly  well  described  as  ‘  a  gladiator  of  the  intel- 
‘  lect,  his  weapons  being  never  spiritual  but  intellectual  merely, 

‘  and  those  of  an  inferior  order ^  opened  its  logical  batteries 
upon  him  in  a  series  of  elaborate  articles  not  without  ingenuity, 
but  woefully  arid  and  unintelligent.  We  have  souglit  them 
out  and  tried  to  read  them  at  the  expense  of  having  our 
notions  very  much  confused  on  the  subject.  According  to 
what  we  have  already  said,  Irving  was  no  heretic  on  this  or  on 
any  doctrinal  point.  His  vehement  rhetoric  hurried  him  into 
unguarded  expressions ;  but  even  when  he  was  most  at  fault 
there  was  a  principle  at  the  root  of  his  declamation.  A  Saviour 
who  could  not  be  tempted  as  he  himself  was,  in  whom  the  process 
of  conflict,  and  passion,  and  victory  was  in  any  sense  phantasmal, 
and  not  real  and  living  as  his  own  experience,  was  to  him  no  Sa¬ 
viour  at  all.  His  deep  feeling  of  the  identification  of  Christ  with 
the  nature  which  He  came  to  redeem,  and  of  the  importance  of 
the  truth  to  the  whole  system  of  Christian  doctrine,  led  him 
into  exaggeration ;  but  it  is  impossible,  in  the  face  of  his  own 
earnest  reiterations,  to  accuse  him  of  having  impugned  the  per¬ 
fect  holiness  of  Christ  in  the  flesh.  The  question  was  one 
which  ought  never  to  have  been  agitated,  and  which  certainly 
received  no  illumination  from  the  discussion  that  ensued.  To 
no  other  logic  save  that  of  the  Evangelicalism,  then  beginning 
its  rampant  career  in  Scotland,  could  Irving,  on  account  ot 
his  views  on  the  Incarnation,  have  appeared  in  the  light  of  a 
heretic.  Irving  uses  a  very  remarkable  expression,  in  a  letter 
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to  Chalmers,  at  this  time  —  having  really  more  of  the  character 
of  a  prophecy  than  anythin^  attributed  to  him  or  his  followers. 

‘  Mind  my  word,’  he  says,  ‘  the  Evangelical  party  in  the  Church 
*  of  Scotland  will  lay  all  flat,  if  they  be  not  prevented.’ 

But  the  Church  of  Scotland  was  at  this  time  in  one  of  those 
panics  of  orthodoxy  to  which  all  Churches  are  liable.  !Mr.  Camp, 
bell  of  Row,  a  name  since  well  known  in  religious  literature,  had 
broached  certain  views  as  to  the  universal  love  of  God  to  man, 
and  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  Atonement,  which  had  startled 
not  only  his  Presbytery,  but  gradually  disturbed  the  whole  of 
the  west  of  Scotland.  There  was  a  natural  affinity  of  senti¬ 
ment  between  Mr.  Campbell  and  Irving,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
this  same  year,  they  made  each  other’s  acquaintance  in  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Irving  had  made  a  visit  to  the  northern  metropolis  to 
give  his  lectures  on  Prophecy.  The  excitement  with  which  he 
was  received  was  greater  than  on  any  former  occasion.  Crowds 
assembled  to  hear  him  as  early  as  five  in  the  morning,  and 
Chalmers  records  that  he  tried  in  vain  to  force  his  way  into  the 
church  through  the  excited  multitude.  It  was  in  the  midst  of 
all  this  enthusiasm,  of  w’hich  he  was  the  centre,  that  the  quiet 
minister  from  the  Gairloch  sought  out  the  great  orator  to  con¬ 
sult  him  in  the  midst  of  his  difficulties.  Irving  welcomed  him 
with  the  characteristic  exclamation,  ‘  God  may  have  sent  me 
‘  instruction  by  your  hands.’  AVhatever  may  have  been  the 
special  nature  of  their  communications,  their  names  were  hence¬ 
forth  bound  together  as  the  most  conspicuous  of  a  group 
destined  to  be  offered  on  the  altar  of  Scotch  orthodoxy. 

It  is  impossible  to  look  back  upon  the  excitement  which 
then  prevailed  in  Scotland,  and  the  consequences  which 
flowed  from  it,  in  the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Campbell,  Irving,  and 
others,  from  the  National  Church,  without  a  feeling  of  pro¬ 
found  sadness.  We  shall  not  use  harsh  words  of  Dr.  Chalmers 
or  of  any  others,  although  we  have  nothing  to  say  in  mitigation 
of  the  language  that  Airs.  Oliphant  emjdoys  on  this  subject. 
Chalmers  perhaps  could  not  have  arrested  the  progress  of 
the  doctrinal  furor  then  animating  the  Church,  any  more  than 
afterwards  he  could  arrest  the  course  of  the  ecclesiastical  excite¬ 
ment  under  which  she  so  rapidly  moved  forwards  to  her  dis¬ 
ruption.  AVith  greater  clearness,  consistency,  and  breadth  of 
mind  than  Irving,  he  was  yet  too  unhappily  like  him  in  the 
failing  of  being  easily  moved  by  minds  of  inferior  power  but 
more  dogmatic  hardihood.  He  had  the  horror  which  every 
mind  that  has  canvassed  doctrinal  questions  from  various  points 
of  view  has  of  being  involved  in  a  heretical  squabble  on  his 
own  account.  Unable  to  lead  (Aire.  Oliphant  is  wrong  in  sup- 
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posing  he  could  have  done  this  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  in 
virtue  of  his  mere  position),  and  deeply  disliking  the  logical 
janglings  into  which  such  discussions  almost  always  degenerate, 
he  kept  himself  aloof  from  them ;  he  was  not  (we  understand) 
a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  1831,  which  deposed  Mr. 
Campbell,  and  shook  an  ominous  warning  in  the  face  of  Irving. 
The  story  is  that  he  was  resident  at  Btirntisland,  and  that  on 
looking  into  the  newspapers  next  morning  he  exclaimed,  with  a 
kind  of  relief,  that,  ‘  one  vote  would  not  have  made  any  dif- 
‘ference.’  This  may  seem  directly  to  justify  Mrs.  Oliphant’s 
imputation  of  cowardice;  and  certainly  the  church  and  the 
public  had  a  reasonable  claim  for  something  else  at  Chalmers’ 
hand. 

But  it  was  not  any  communication  of  doctrinal  excitement 
from  the  banks  of  Gairloch  that  was  chiefly  to  move  Irving. 
Notwithstanding  the  suggestions  of  his  magnanimous  humility, 
he  had  nothing  to  learn  from  Mr.  Campbell  in  doctrinal  com¬ 
prehensiveness.  But  ere  long  a  new  and  very  different  excite¬ 
ment  took  its  rise  along  these  quiet  banks,  on  which  the  calm 
of  nature  rests  so  sweetly ;  and  this  strange  movement  was 
destined  to  give  a  new  impulse  altogether  to  Irving’s  life  and 
fortunes.  In  a  little  farm-house  of  Fernicarry,  at  the  head  of 
the  Gairloch,  there  had  lived  and  died,  in  an  odour  of  sanctity, 
a  young  woman  of  the  name  of  Isabella  Campbell.  Her 
parish  minister  had  written  a  memoir  of  her,  which  attracted 
a  wide-spread  attention,  and  brought  many  pilgrims  to  visit  the 
spot  where  she  had  lived  and  prayed.  These  visits  and  the 
saintly  reputation  w’hich  had  gathered  around  the  name  of 
Isabella,  had  a  very  remarkable  eftect  upon  her  surviving  sister 
Mary,  —  gifted  with  the  same  spiritual  temperament,  with 
powers  of  mind  of  no  ordinary  character,  and  moreover,  with 
the  ‘  personal  fascination  of  beauty.’  The  full  details  of  this 
girl’s  story  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Story’s  memoir,  to  which  we 
have  already  referred.  Suffice  it  to  say  here,  that  she  professed 
by  and  by  not  only  to  be  miraculously  cured  of  an  apparently 
mortal  sickness  under  which  she  was  labouring,  but  to  have 
received  ‘  the  gift  of  tongues,’  which  had  been  lost  since  the 
time  of  the  primitive  Church.  The  contagion  of  her  spiritual 
enthusiasm  spread  along  the  shores  of  the  Clyde.  A  quiet 
family  at  Port  Glasgow,  of  the  name  of  Macdonald  — ■  sober, 
steady  people,  it  is  said  —  became  subjects  of  the  same  ecstatic 
influence.  The  news  of  the  wondrous  gifts  soon  travelled  to 
London,  and  were  caught  up  by  Irving  as  an  approaching 
realisation  of  his  prophetic  dreams.  He  does  not  seem  to 
have  hesitated  for  an  instant.  His  mind  was  all  astir ;  his  heart 
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•was  miraculously  akin  to  all  wonders  and  ‘  splendours ;  ’  and 
he  hailed  the  manifestations  in  the  west  of  Scotland  as  merely 
the  natural  answer  to  his  aspirations  and  prayers. 

In  a  short  while  manifestations  of  a  similar  character  appeared 
among  his  own  flock ;  at  first  privately,  at  certain  meetings  they 
held  in  the  early  morning,  about  the  time  of  the  sitting  of  the 
General  Assembly  whidh  deposed  Messrs.  Campbell  and  M‘Lean. 
He  was  greatly  excited  by  the  prospect  of  this  assembly;  and 
shortly  after  its  close  he  wrote  to  his  friend  Mr.  Story,  strongly 
denouncing  its  proceedings.  In  the  same  letter  he  add^, 

*  You  keep  too  much  aloof  from  the  good  work  of  the  Spirit 
‘  which  is  proceeding  beside  you.  Two  (rf  my  flock  have 

*  received  the  gift  of  tongues,  and  prophecy.  .  .  Draw  not 

‘  back,  brother,  but  go  forward  —  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ig 
‘only  to  be  won  by  the  brave.  Keep  your  conscience  un- 
‘  fettered  by  your  understanding.’  The  attitude  of  rational 
doubt,  of  calm  inquiry,  was  unknown  to  him.  He  had  gradually 
intensified  by  over-indulgence  the  mystical,  and  what  we  may 
call  the  thaumaturgic  side  of  his  mind,  originally  too  stroi^, 
till  he  was  prepared  to  see  miracles  any  day.  The  prophetic 
utterances  from  the  Gairloch,  therefore,  were  no  astonishment 
to  him.  They  were  not  objects  for  a  moment  of  curiosity,  but 
from  the  first  of  faith.  He  evidently  expected  their  appearance 
in  his  own  congregation  ;  and  when  they  did  make  their  appear¬ 
ance  he  could  not  refuse  to  acknowledge  them.  He  hesitated, 
indeed,  to  recognise  them  in  the  public  Service  for  a  while,  but 
only  for  a  while.  He  had  gone  too  far  to  pause ;  he  saw  his 
own  dilemma,  and  urged  it  before  the  Presbytery  afterwards, 
with  a  puzzling  bluntness  of  logic:  — 

‘  For  look  you  at  the  condition  in  which  I  was  placed,’  he  says. 
‘  I  had  sat  at  the  head  of  the  Church,  praying  that  these  gifts  might 
be  poured  out  on  the  Church.  I  believed  in  the  Lord’s  faithfulness, 
that  I  was  praying  the  prayer  of  faith,  and  that  He  had  poured  out 
the  gifts  on  the  Church,  in  answer  to  our  prayers.  Was  I  to  dis¬ 
believe  that  which  in  faith  I  had  been  praying  for,  and  which  we 
had  sdl  been  praying  for  ?  ’ 

It  would  not  serve  any  good  purpose  to  enter  into  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  pretended  gift  of  tongues,  whether  as  manifested 
in  the  west  of  Scotland  or  in  London.  That  there  was  no¬ 
thing  miraculous  in  it,  it  is  needless  for  us  to  say ;  that  it  was 
from  beginning  to  end  a  gross  delusion — in  some  cases  a 
shallow  imposture  —  we  feel  bound  to  say.  Mary  Campbell 
herself  was  probably  half  enthusiast,  half  impostor.  Ha 
character  comes  out  in  a  very  ambiguous  light  in  Mr.  Story’s 
memoir.  A  Mr.  Baxter,  of  Doncaster,  who  had  been  among 
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the  earliest  and  most  prominent  of  the  speakers  with  tongues 
connected  with  Irving’s  congregation,  and  who  appears  to  have 
been  a  thoroughly  earnest,  but  weak-minded  man,  ere  long 
recanted,  and  wrote  a  ‘  Narrative  of  Facts  ’  explanatory  of  his 
delusions.  Little,  however,  is  to  be  made  of  it,  or  indeed  of 
anything  that  one  has  read  or  can  learn  of  the  subject.  There 
is  not  a  thread  of  reason,  of  sense,  or  of  utility  —  in  a  word,  of 
moral  meaning,  throughout  the  whole  business.  Save  as  a 
picture  of  human  weakness,  we  honestly  confess  that  it  has 
little  interest  for  us  even  of  a  psychological  kind.  And  that 
a  mind  so  rich  and  grand  as  Irving’s  should  have  sunk  so  low 
as  to  have  been  befooled  by  such  pretended  prophecies  would 
really  have  been  unintelligible,  had  we  not  been  able  to  trace 
the  steps  by  which  he  passed  from  one  degree  of  excitement  to 
another.  The  faith,  or  rather  the  credulity  and  presumption 
together,  which  can  profess  to  expound  with  confidence  the 
destinies  of  the  world  from  the  unintelligible  symbols  of  the 
Apocalypse,  appear  to  us  capable  of  any  absurdity.  If  they 
stop  short  of  the  extravagances  of  Irving,  it  is  not  any  con¬ 
sistency  or  remnants  of  reason  that  save  them. 

The  disorders  introduced  by  the  ‘  prophets  ’  into  the  once 
staid  congregation  at  Regent  Square  did  not,  of  course,  long 
pass  without  notice.  The  London  newspapers  once  more 
opened  their  fire  upon  the  preacher  whom  they  had  not 
spared  in  the  heyday  of  his  fame.  The  Presbytery  looked 
on  with  amazement;  but  as  Irving  had  withdrawn  himself 
from  formal  connexion  with  them,  did  not  know  very  well 
what  to  do.  The  blow  at  length  came  from  the  quarter  that 
perhaps  he  least  expected,  and  whence  it  fell  most  cruelly. 
The  members  of  his  kirk  session  had  hitherto  stood  by  him 
with  a  hearty  unanimity  in  all  his  difficulties.  Only  a  year 
before  they  had  subscribed  along  with  him  a  declaration  in  which 
they  repudiated  with  abhorrence  ‘  any  doctrine  that  would 
‘  charge  with  sin,  original  or  actual,  our  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour 
‘  Jesus ;’  and  when  the  London  Presbytery  had  condemned  him, 
they  withdrew  with  him  from  their  jurisdiction,  and  appealed  to 
the  general  Church  of  Scotland.  They  were  his  best  friends,  to 
whom  his  heart  clung,  and  who  cordially  loved  and  admired  him 
in  turn.  It  was  from  this  body  of  men  that  there  now  came 
to  Irving  first  remonstrance,  then  appeals,  and  finally  threats. 
Under  all  he  was  alike  immoveable.  Pliable  as  a  child  in  the 
hands  of  bis  prophets,  open  to  impression  to  all  who  came  to 
him  with  an  offer  of  truth,  when  once  he  has  yielded  to  the 
impression,  he  remains  unassailable  by  any  argument  or  reason, 
with  that  strange  mixture  of  facility  and  yet  of  obstinacy,  of 
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docile  faith  and  yet  of  blind  wilfulness,  that  characterises  him. 
‘  He  is  so  thoroughly  convinced  in  his  own  mind,  that  it  is 

*  impossible  to  make  an  impression  upon  him,’  writes  his  sister- 
in-law. 

Unable  to  move  him,  the  kirk  session  and  trustees  of  the 
church  are  driven  to  take  such  legal  steps  as  seem  fit  to  them. 
Sir  E.  Sugden’s  opinion  is  taken  as  to  what  they  should  do. 
He  advises  them  to  make  complaint  to  the  Presbytery  of 
London,  whose  jurisdiction  they  had  shortly  before  wilfully  set 
aside.  It  was  rather  a  humbling  necessity  ;  but  they  had  no 
alternative  but  to  leave  matters  ^one  or  proceed  as  they  were 
directed.  Irving  sent  them  a  letter  of  solemn  adjuration,  pro¬ 
testing  that  the  work  against  which  they  were  proceeding  was 
‘  the  work  of  God  —  verily  the  mighty  work  of  God,  the  most 

*  sacred  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost  —  which  to  blaspheme  is  to 
‘  blaspheme  the  Holy  Ghost  ;  ’  but  feelings  of  deep  opposition 
had  by  this  time  been  engendered,  and  they  made  a  formal 
complaint  to  the  Presbytery,  setting  forth  in  detail  the  disorders 
which  he  had  introduced  into  the  Church  service. 

The  issue  of  the  investigation  before  the  Presbytery  could 
not  be  doubtful.  The  disorders  complained  of  were  unquestion¬ 
ably  contraventions  of  the  order  of  Presbyterian  service,  for 
which  the  church  had  been  built  and  set  apart.  It  is  needless 
to  ui^e  on  the  other  hand  the  question  upon  which  Mrs.  Oliphant 
has  enlarged.  ‘  Is  there  anything  in  the  constitution  of  the 
‘  Church  which  forbids  the  exercise  of  the  prophetic  gift,  sup- 
‘  posing  it  to  be  real  ?  ’  Who  was  to  determine  the  reality  of 
such  a  gift?  What  rational  inquiry  could  there  be  into  a 
pretension  which  in  its  very  character  divorced  itself  from  all 
reason?  Neither  Irving  nor  his  followers  gave  or  could  give  any 
evidence  of  the  reality  of  the  assumed  gift.  His  own  reiterated 
ipse  dixit,  in  his  speech  before  the  Presbytery,  that  he  had 
asked,  and  the  Lord  had  given,  is  all  he  urges  or  can  urge; 
and  surely  it  was  his  part  to  show,  or  to  try  to  show,  by  some 
tangible  evidence,  the  reality,  rather  than  the  Presbytery’s 
part  to  investigate  it.  Irving  deserves  every  sympathy  under 
the  charge  of  heresy  for  which  he  was  finally  condemned 
and  expelled  the  Church  by  the  Presbytery  of  Annan  which 
ordained  him ;  but  we  cannot  blame  the  Presbytery  of  Lon¬ 
don  in  their  dealing  with  the  disorders  which  he  had  openly 
permitted  and  sanctioned  in  Regent  Square  Church.  The 
charge  of  heresy  was,  if  not  actually  unfounded,  yet  in  many 
respects  ignorantly  urged  and  incompetently  disposed  of.  It 
would  be  a  very  liberal  or  else  a  very  narrow  judgment  that 
would  conclude  the  Presbytery  of  Annan  the  fitting  arbiters  of 
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a  question  of  so  much  complexity  and  delicacy  as  Irving’s  views 
on  the  Incarnation.  But  the  question  before  the  Presbytery  of 
London  was,  after  all,  a  practical  one,  which  they  were  as  com¬ 
petent  to  settle  as  any  other  body  of  men.  The  disorders  in 
the  Church  service  were  abundantly  proved ;  they  were  ad¬ 
mitted  on  all  hands.  It  was  equally  plain  that  they  had  imparted 
to  the  service  a  new  character ;  it  was  no  longer  the  Presby¬ 
terian  service,  or  the  ‘  forms  of  worship  and  mode  of  discipline 
‘  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,’  for  which,  accoi^ing 
to  the  trust-deed,  the  Church  had  been  expressly  instituted. 
A  plea  of  special  divine  right  to  set  aside  the  old  and  in¬ 
stitute  new  usages  of  worship,  is  one  which  no  church  court 
could  entertain,  and  which  if  it  did  it  could  never  competently 
dispose  of. 

This  conclusion  shut  the  Begent  Square  Church  against 
Irving  and  his  prophetic  followers,  and  virtually  severed  him 
from  the  Church  of  Scotland.  He  was  not  deposed,  indeed, 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Annan  till  the  spring  of  the  following 
year,  March  1833.  But  with  his  departure  from  Regent 
Square  Church  his  career  as  a  Presbyterian  minister  was  over. 
Not  only  so,  but  his  public  career  may  be  said  to  be  ended. 
Henceforth  the  nominal  head  of  a  new  sect,  he  is  dead  alike  to 
the  world  and  the  Church  which  he  had  disturbed. 

We  shall  not  follow  him  into  the  comparative  obscurity  of 
the  two  remaining  years  of  his  life.  So  far  as  we  can  under¬ 
stand  them  from  Mrs.  Oliphant’s  description — and  she  is, 
perhaps  purposely,  not  very  clear  in  her  statements  as  to  the 
relations  in  which  he  stood  to  the  ‘apostles  and  prophets’ — 
Henry  Drummond  and  others  —  upon  whom,  as  its  pillars,  he 
built  his  new  ‘  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church.’  They  were 
sorrowful  and  somewhat  darkened  years.  To  a  nature  like 
Irving’s,  the  wrench  from  the  Church  of  his  fathers,  wildly  as 
he  may  have  denounced  her  coldness  and  her  shallow  theology, 
was  a  blow  that  went  to  his  heart.  This  Church  was  still  to 
him  that  of  his  early  love,  which  he  had  lauded  in  his  first  suc¬ 
cessful  years  as  the  most  perfect  Church  on  earth ;  and  amidst 
all  the  raptures  of  his  new  faith  he  could  not  easily  forget  it. 
There  were  evidently  also  personal  causes  for  disappointment. 
The  apostles  and  prophets  that  had  gathered  around  him  ac¬ 
tually  raised  their  voice  against  him,  and  for  a  time  withheld 
their  sanction  from  his  preaching.  We  confess  to  a  feeling 
which  we  would  rather  not  clothe  in  words,  as  we  think  of  the 
last  and  dark  indignity  to  which  his  great,  if  erring,  spirit  was 
subjected.  It  was  an  unhappy  fate  in  his  case  certainly,  for  the 
greater  to  serve  the  lesser. 

In  the  autumn  of  1834  he  set  out  on  a  mission  to  Scot- 
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land,  commissioned  as  a  ‘prophet’  to  do  a  great  work  there 
for  his  Church.  He  had  not  been  deemed  worthy  of  the  higher 
office  of  *  apostle and  amongst  the  worthies  who  had  assumed 
this  office  in  London  his  presence  appears  to  have  been  some* 
what  of  an  embarrassment.  It  is  sufficiently  intelligible,  there¬ 
fore,  that  the  voice  of  *  prophecy  ’  should  call  him  to  Scotland. 
He  travelled  northwards  through  Herefordshire  and  Wales; 
and  from  point  to  point  on  his  journey  sends  letters  to  his  wife 
so  touched  with  a  gentle  sadness,  and  so  beautiful  in  the  tender 
picturesque  glimpses  they  give  of  the  scenery  through  which 
he  passes,  that  there  are  few  can  read  them  without  emotion. 
How  his  mind  seems  to  expand  and  gain  its  early  freshness  in 
contact  with  nature !  More  than  ever  we  feel  what  a  ruin  the 
dank  unhealthiness  of  millenarian  superstition  has  made  of  this 
man. 

He  was  unwell  almost  from  the  beginning  of  his  journey; 
but  he  braved  his  illness  and  fatigues  with  a  mingled  manful¬ 
ness  and  credulity  pathetic  to  contemplate  till  he  reached  Liver¬ 
pool,  where  his  wife  joined  him,  and  they  proceeded  to  Glas¬ 
gow.  Here  he  rallied  for  a  brief  space ;  but  all  noted  the  change 
in  his  appearance — ‘his  gigantic  frame’  bearing  ‘all  the  marks  of 
‘  age  and  weakness;’  and  ‘  his  tremendous  voice  no  longer  firm, 

‘  but  faltering.’  The  *  word  of  the  Lord  ’  had  come  to  him  that 
he  would  recover,  and  his  wife  had  ‘  never  a  doubt  of  it ;’  but  he 
sank  in  a  rapid  consumption,  and  died  on  the  8th  of  December, 
with  the  woi^s  on  his  lips,  ‘  If  1  die,  I  die  unto  the  Lord.  Amen.’ 

Our  estimate  of  Irving  has  been  sufficiently  indicated.  At 
least  we  have  nothing  more  definite  to  add.  It  is  impossible, 
we  think,  to  read  his  works,  or  at  least  such  of  them  as  any 
longer  possess  a  literary  interest,  without  recognising  his  re¬ 
markable  powers  of  mind.  It  is  impossible  to  read  Mrs. 
Oliphant’s  volumes  without  something  of  love  and  admira¬ 
tion  for  the  man.  It  has  been  to  us  equally  impossible  not 
to  recognise  his  great  defects  both  of  character  and  intellect, 

defects  which  wrecked  the  latter,  and  only  left  the  former  un¬ 
touched  because  its  native  purity  was  more  than  proof  against 
the  deteriorating  weakness  which  so  deeply  mingl^  in  it.  We 
cannot  acknowledge  in  him  the  hero,  pursuing  his  path  through 
inevitable  conflict  and  radiance  of  tragic  glory  which  she  has 
painted  him  ;  but  neither  can  we  allow  him  to  be  the  fanatic  or 
charlatan  that  others  have  supposed  him  to  be.  He  is  not 
without  heroic  mould ;  yet  the  mould  is  flawed  and  distorted  at 
different  points.  He  would  have  been  greater,  if  not  so  grand. 
If  his  spirit  had  been  less  theatric,  he  might  have  risen  to 
genuine  sublimity. 
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Abt.  VIII.  —  1.  A  History  of  Discoveries  at  Halicarnassus , 
Cnidus,  and  Branchida.  By  C.  T.  Newtox,  M.A.,  Keeper 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities,  British  Museum ; 
assisted  by  R.  P.  Pullan,  F.R.I.B.A.  London:  1862. 

2.  The  Mausoleum  of  Halicarnassus  Restored,  in  conformity 
with  the  recently-discovered  Remains.  By  James  Fergusson, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects,  &c. 
London:  1862. 

Tt  has  been  a  favourite  topic  with  moralists  and  poets,  in  all 
ages,  to  inveigh  agidnst  the  vanity  of  those  who  strive  to 
secure  to  themselves,  by  costly  and  elaborate  monuments,  that 
fiune  after  death  which  they  had  not  earned  by  the  actions  of 
their  lives,  and  who  thus,  in  the  fine  language  of  Cowley,  ‘  by 
‘the  proofs  of  death  pretend  to  live.’  Nowhere,  certainly,  is  this 
truth  more  forcibly  impressed  upon  the  mind  than  as  one 
wanders  through  the  long  line  of  tombs  that  border  the  Appian 
Way,  in  an  almost  continuous  series,  from  the  gates  of  Rome 
to  the  hills  of  Albana  Sepulchres  of  the  most  massive  con¬ 
struction  arise  on  each  side,  the  solid  masonry  of  which  has 
de6ed  the  destructive  agencies  of  near  two  thousand  years,  and 
still  looks  as  if  it  might  defy  them  for  two  thousand  more; 
while  the  profusion  of  architectural  and  sculptured  fragments 
that  lie  scattered  around  them  sufficiently  attest  the  elaborate 
decorations  with  which  they  have  once  been  ornamented.  But 
in  the  great  majority  of  cases  there  remains  not  one  line  or 
letter  of  inscription  to  record  to  posterity  the  name  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  over  whose  remmns  was  raised  this  costly  structure. 

There  are,  however,  some  notable  exceptions  to  this  remark. 
The  tomb  of  Csecilia  Metella  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and 
conspicuous  of  the  monuments  of  Roman  greatness ;  and  that 
*  stem  round  tower  of  other  days  ’  has  rendei^  her  name  familiar 
to  thousands  who  would  never  have  heard  of  the  wife  of  Crassus 
or  the  daughter  of  Metellus  Creticus.  Still  more  remarkable 
has  been  the  fortune  in  this  respect  of  Mausolus,  prince  of 
Caria.  The  obscure  despot  of  a  petty  province  of  Asia  Minor  has 
been  nused  to  immortality  by  the  celebrity  of  his  tomb  alone ; 
and  the  monument  erected  to  his  memory  by  the  affection  or 
ambition  of  his  wife  was  long  regarded  as  one  of  the  wonders 
of  the  ancient  world,  while  it  has  given  to  the  whole  class  of 
similar  monuments  a  name  that  has  been  adopted  and  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  the  language  of  every  civilised  nation. 

There  is  abundant  evidence  that  it  was  not  solely,  or  even 
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principally,  on  account  of  its  magnitude  that  the  far-famed 
tomb  of  ^lausolus  at  Halicarnassus  was  ranked  by  the  ancients, 
with  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt  and  the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  among 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  It  owed  this  preeminence  to 
the  beauty  of  its  architectural  design,  and  in  even  a  greater 
degree  to  the  excellence  and  variety  of  the  sculptures,  upon  which 
four  of  the  most  eminent  artists  of  the  day  had  bestowed  their 
skill.  Lucian,  in  one  of  his  humorous  Dialogues  of  the  Dead, 
represents  Mausolus  as  arrogating  to  himself  a  superiority  over 
all  the  other  shades,  on  account  of  his  possessing  a  tomb  which 
surpassed  all  others  in  size  as  well  as  in  the  beauty  of  its  deco¬ 
rations,  ‘  being  adorned  with  figures  of  men  and  horses  of  the 
*  most  admirable  design,  and  wrought  in  the  finest  marble,  so 
'  as  to  surpass  in  this  respect  even  the  most  splendid  temples.’ 
Pliny  also  tells  us  expressly  that  it  was  to  the  sculptures  with 
which  the  Mausoleum  had  l^en  enriched  by  Scopas  and  his  rival 
artists  that  that  monument  owed  its  place  among  the  wonders 
of  the  world ;  and  the  language  of  Vitruvius  is  precisely  to  the 
same  effect.  The  monument  itself  long  remained  to  tell  its  own 
tale,  and  appears  to  have  survived  through  many  centuries.  We 
have,  indeed,  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  still  in  existence,  and 
retained  at  least  some  portion  of  its  pristine  magnificence,  down 
to  a  late  period  of  the  Middle  Ages.  But  from  that  time  all 
trace  of  it  had  been  lost ;  and  only  a  few  years  ago  the  most 
celebrated  of  all  sepulchres  might  well  have  been  cited  as  one 
of  the  aptest  illustrations  of  the  vanity  of  all  such  monumenta 
The  period  of  its  destruction  was  unknown,  but  that  destruction 
had  been  so  complete  that  the  very  site  was  uncertain.  Mr. 
Donaldson,  who  visited  Halicarnassus  early  in  this  century,  and 
examined  its  remains  with  the  eye  of  an  architect,  could  only 
say,  ‘  Of  the  tomb  of  Mausolus  there  are  no  remains,  and  it  is 
‘  difficult  even  to  fix  its  site.’  Mr.  Newton  was  the  first  to 
indicate  its  true  position ;  but  even  after  this.  Lieutenant  Spratt, 
who  was  employed  by  the  Admiralty  to  make  an  accurate 
survey  of  the  locality,  assigned  to  it  a  different  situation ;  while 
the  learned  German  traveller.  Dr.  Ross,  who  visited  Halicar¬ 
nassus  in  1844,  differed  again  from  the  conclusions  both  of  Mr. 
Spratt  and  Mr.  Newton. 

But  though  all  trace  of  the  building  itself  had  thus  been  lost, 
there  remained  to  us  a  brief  description  of  it  by  Pliny,  which, 
though  extremely  concise  and  obscure,  was  more  detailed 
than  most  similar  notices  preserved  to  us  by  ancient  writers, 
and  contained  some  precise  statements  of  numbers  and  dimen¬ 
sions  which  bore  the  appearance  of  being  derived  from  an 
authentic  source.  Hence  the  restoration  of  this  celebrated 
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building  became  one  of  those  problems  which  has  exercised  the 
ingenuity  of  modern  artists  ever  since  the  revival  of  a  taste  for 
classical  architecture.  ‘  What  the  squaring  of  the  circle  is  to 

<  the  young  mathematician,  or  the  perpetual  motion  to  the  young 

<  mechanician,  the  Mausoleum  at  Halicarnassus  was  to  the  young 
‘architect;  and  with  the  data  at  his  disposal,  this  problem 
‘seemed  ns  insoluble  as  the  other  two.’  {Fergusson,  p.  6.)  Not 
less  than  forty  or  fifty  of  these  designs  have  been  published, 
and  in  one  instance  the  author  had  the  satisfaction  of  embodying 
his  conception  in  a  more  tangible  form  than  those  of  his  rivals, 
— the  steeple  of  St.  George’s  Church,  Bloomsbury,  having  been 
avowedly  constructed  by  its  architect  as  a  correct  restoration  of 
the  Mausoleum.  Fortunately  for  our  opinion  of  ancient  taste, 
we  are  now  able  to  assert  with  confidence  that  this  unsightly 
edifice  is  not  like  that  which  was  so  much  extolled  by  Vitruvius 
and  Pliny.  ‘All  these  designs  (observes  Mr.  Fergusson)  had 
‘only  one  thing  in  common, — that  they  were  all  wrong, — some 
‘  more,  some  less  so,  but  none  seizing  what  now  turn  out  to  be 
‘  the  main  features  of  the  design.’ 

But  if  there  appeared  no  reasonable  hope  of  arriving  at  any 
definite  idea  of  the  architectural  features  of  the  Mausoleum, 
there  was  still  less  prospect  of  our  obtaining  any  con¬ 
ception  of  the  sculptures  with  which  it  was  once  adorned,  of 
those  miracles  of  art  to  which  it  owed  its  chief  celebrity.  Even 
the  subjects  of  them  are  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer, 
and  we  can  only  infer  from  the  use  of  the  word  ‘  cselavit  ’ 
by  Pliny,  in  speaking  of  them,  that  they  were  principally  works 
in  relief  rather  than  detached  statues.  At  the  same  time,  the 
fact  that  they  were  deemed  worthy  to  occupy  four  of  the  most 
eminent  sculptors  of  Greece  during  a  peri^  of  several  years, 
and  that  they  were  continued  by  them  as  a  labour  of  love,  and 
from  a  spirit  of  emulation,  even  after  the  death  of  the  Queen 
Artemisia,  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  they  must  have  been  works 
of  an  extensive  and  varied  character. 

It  was  in  this  state  of  things  that  attention  came  to  be  di¬ 
rected  to  certain  slabs  of  marble,  adorned  with  bas-reliefs,  which 
were  built  into  the  walls  of  the  castle  at  Budrum  — the  Turk¬ 
ish  town  occupying  the  site  of  the  ancient  Halicarnassus  —  and 
which  had  been  noticed  by  successive  travellers,  from  Thevenot, 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Hamil¬ 
ton,  in  1837.  The  beauty  of  these  fragments,  which  had  the 
appearance  of  having  belonged  to  the  frieze  of  some  ancient 
edifice  of  the  best  period  of  Greek  art,  naturally  led  to  the 
supposition  that  they  had  been  taken  either  from  the  Mausoleum 
itself  or  from  some  of  the  other  buildings  with  which  the 
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ancient  Halicarnassus  was  adorned,  and  had  been  removed  from 
thence  to  the  position  they  occupied  in  the  castle  by  the  Knights 
of  St.  John,  who  were  known  to  have  built  the  castle  itself, 
during  the  period  that  they  occupied  Halicarnassus.  Hence  a 
wish  was  excited  in  this  country,  among  persons  interested 
in  ancient  art,  that  these  marbles — the  excellence  of  which 
had  elicited  high  commendations  from  all  who  had  seen 
them  —  could  be  rescued  from  a  position  where  they  were  so 
difficult  of  access,  and  exposed  to  so  many  chances  of  total 
destruction.  At  length,  in  1846,  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  then 
British  Ambassador  at  Constantinople,  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  firman  from  the  Porte  for  their  removal ;  and  the  sculptures 
in  question  were  safely  conveyed  to  England,  and  placed  in  the 
British  Museum.  Here  their  great  merit  was  at  once 
acknowledged ;  and  though  considerable  difference  of  opimon 
was  expressed,  both  by  English  and  foreign  archaeologists,  as  to 
the  degree  of  their  excellence,  it  was  generally  admitted  that 
they  had  formed  part  of  the  frieze  of  the  Mausoleum  itself  —  a 
supposition  now  converted  into  certainty  by  the  discovery  of 
other  slabs,  of  a  similar  style,  and  of  corresponding  dimensions, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  Mausoleum. 

Public  attention  having  been  thus  especially  directed  to 
the  celebrated  monument  of  Halicarnassus,  and  to  the  sculp¬ 
tures  brought  from  it,  a  singular  discovery  was  made,  that 
three  fragments  of  an  ancient  bas-relief  which  had  long 
remained  neglected  in  the  villa  of  the  Marchese  di  Negro,  at 
Genoa,  corresponded  so  precisely  in  their  style,  subject,  and 
dimensions  with  those  of  Budrum  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
that  they  had  originally  formed  part  of  the  same  frieze. 
The  frt^ments  thus  replaced  were  the  more  valuable, 
because  they  were  in  far  better  preservation  than  the  greater 
part  of  those  in  the  British  Museum,  which  had  suffered  so 
much  from  atmospheric  and  other  injuries  as  to  throw  great 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  correct  appreciation  of  their  artistic 
merit.  But  while  the  sculptures  thus  collected  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  existing  remains  of 
pure  Grecian  art,  they  were,  nevertheless,  more  calculated  to 
increase  than  to  diminish  our  regret  for  the  disappearance  of 
the  far  more  numerous  and  important  works  which  had  given  a 
world-wide  celebrity  to  the  tomb  of  Mausolus ;  and  it  was 
natural  for  the  public  —  or  at  least  that  small  portion  of  the 
public  which  takes  an  interest  in  archaeological  researches  —  to 
inquire  whether  there  was  not  any  possibility  of  recovering,  by 
excavations  on  the  spot,  some  more  considerable  remains  of 
these  celebrated  sculptures,  such  as  had  rewarded  the  labours 
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of  the  excayators  on  the  site  of  the  temples  at  Bassae  and 
.£gina.  The  object  was,  in  this  instance,  the  more  desirable, 
bemuse  the  sculptures  of  the  Mausoleum,  from  their  well- 
ascertained  date  and  known  authorship,  would  be  a  peculiarly 
valuable  contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Greek 
art,  and  especially  of  that  later  Athenian  school,  of  which  so 
few  authentic  examples  are  at  present  known  to  us. 

The  circumstances  of  the  case  were  indeed  not  promising. 
The  building  itself  had,  as  already  mentioned,  been  so  entirely 
destroyed  that  its  very  site  was  still  a  matter  of  question  ;  and 
a  curious  document,  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  Newton,  from  a 
writer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  containing  an  apparently 
authentic  narrative  of  the  final  destruction  of  the  monument, 
in  the  year  1522,  while  it  afforded  a  striking  testimony  to  the 
remains  of  its  original  magnificence  down  to  so  late  a  period, 
seemed  to  prove  sdso  that  these  valuable  relics  had  been  then 
annilulated.  We  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  in  the  sequel  to 
the  interesting  narrative  to  which  we  refer.  On  the  other 
hand;  the  important  results  obtained  by  excavations  systema- 
fically  carried  on  upon  other  ancient  sites,  and  especially  the 
extraordinary  series  of  accidents  that  led  to  the  restoration  of 
the  beautiful  Temple  of  Victory  at  Athens,  might  lend  some 
colour  to  more  sanguine  speculations  as  to  the  result. 

The  first  point  was  evidently  to  determine  the  actual  site  of 
the  Mausoleum,  and  the  merit  of  this  discovery  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  due  to  Mr.  Newton.  In  a  memoir,  published  in  the 
*  classical  Museum,’  in  July  1847,  he  had  already  suggested  the 
probability  that  the  ‘  fragments  of  a  superb  Ionic  edifice,’  noticed 
by  Mr.  Donaldson,  when  he  visited  the  ruins  of  Halicarnassus, 
were  in  fact  the  remuns  of  the  Mausoleum  itself,  ‘lying  in  situ;' 
and  he  was  confirmed  in  this  view  when  he  had  himself  an 
opportunity  of  visiting  Budrum,  in  1856.  He  then  observed 
t^t  not  only  were  the  fragments  on  this  particular  spot  of  the 
finest  period  of  Greek  architecture,  but  that  no  other  remains 
of  a  similar  character  were  to  be  observed  in  any  other  part  of 
the  ancient  city.  Hence,  when  he  was  enabled,  by  the  liberality 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  to  commence  his  excavations  at 
Budrum,  it  was  to  this  spot  that  his  efforts  were  immediately 
directed,  and  they  were  soon  rewarded  by  incontestable  proofs 
that  he  was  right  in  his  original  conjecture.  His  labours  were 
continued  until  he  had  completely  discovered  the  ground-plan 
of  the  long-lost  edifice,  and  traced  out  the  line  of  the  peribolus, 
or  surrounding  wall  of  its  sacred  enclosure.  Numerous  archi¬ 
tectural  fragments,  of  a  highly  ornamental  character,  were  also 
brought  to  light  in  the  course  of  the  excavations,  together  with 
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four  additional  slabs  belonging  to  the  same  frieze  as  those 
already  in  the  British  Museum,  and  various  fragments  of  other 
sculptures,  some  of  them  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  but  almost 
all  in  a  very  mutilated  condition. 

We  cannot  attempt  to  follow  in  detail  the  progress  of  the 
excavations  which  were  carried  on  by  Mr.  Newton  upon  the 
site  of  Halicarnassus,  from  the  month  of  November  1856  till 
that  of  March  1858.  Those  readers  who  are  desirous  to  trace 
his  operations  step  by  step,  will  find  them  related  in  the 
fullest  detail  by  Mr.  Newton,  in  his  recently-published  work. 
Our  purpose  in  the  following  pages  will  be  to  examine  how  far 
the  results  of  these  long-continued  labours,  under  the  direction 
of  so  competent  a  scholar  and  archaeologist  as  Mr.  Newton, 
have  fulfilled  the  hopes  naturally  entertained  from  them  by 
the  public,  and  have  enabled  us  to  form  a  more  correct  idea 
of  the  long-lost  Mausoleum,  both  as  regards  its  architectural 
design  and  the  sculptures  with  which  it  was  decorated. 
The  results  of  these  researches  had  been  already  partially 
communicated  to  the  public  in  two  official  reports  from  Mr. 
Newton,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  laid  before  Parliament  in  March  1858  and  August 
1859,  while  many  persons  had  become  familiar  with  the  most 
important  of  the  sculptures  discovered  on  the  site,  which  have 
been  for  some  time  past  deposited  in  the  British  Museum, 
though  they  are  not  yet  accessible  to  the  general  public.  But 
it  was  not  until  the  appearance,  in  February  last,  of  Mr. 
Newton’s  elaborate  volume,  that  the  whole  results  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition  were  laid  before  the  public,  or  that  it  became  possible 
for  archaeologists  to  appreciate  the  full  extent  of  the  advantages 
actually  gained,  and  the  additional  materials  obtained  towards  a 
knowledge  of  ancient  architecture  and  sculpture. 

There  is  indeed  much  in  the  form  in  which  these  results  are 
even  now  produced  by  Mr.  Newton  to  which  we  are  disposed 
to  take  exception.  The  costly  mode  and  form  of  publication, 
which  have  the  effect  of  rendering  the  work  itself  inaccessible 
to  the  great  majority  of  those  who  would  be  interested  in  its 
contents,  might  be  excused,  if  it  were  really  required  for  the 
adequate  illustration  of  the  subject ;  but  many  of  the  plates  by 
which  the  folio  volume  now  before  us  has  been  swelled  to  its 
present  bulk  might  undoubtedly  have  been  spared,  without 
omitting  anything  that  possesses  the  smallest  real  interest.  The 
perilous  facility  which  the  process  of  photography  affords  for 
reproducing  every  step  in  the  progress  of  such  labours  as  those 
in  question,  has  misled  Mr.  Newton  into  laying  before  the  public 
many  trivial  and  uninteresting  details,  which  contribute  nothing 
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to  our  real  knowledge,  either  of  the  Mausoleum  itself  or  the 
sculptures  with  which  it  was  adorned.  But  it  is  a  still  graver 
defect  in  this  volume  that,  while  it  contains  much  that 
is  useless  and  unnecessary,  it  omits  a  great  part  of  that 
which  the  public  would  have  reasonably  expected  to  see,  and 
which  would  have  formed  a  valuable  addition  to  our  knowledge. 
We  find  two  large  views  of  a  single  squared  stone,  and  two 
others  of  a  stone  coffin,  of  the  most  ordinary  construction ;  but 
we  remark,  with  equal  surprise  and  regret,  that  while  these 
details  are  thus  elaborately  represented,  and  no  less  than  seven 
plates  are  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  the  mediaeval  castle  of 
Budrum,  the  greater  part  of  the  sculptures  which  form  the  most 
important  result  of  the  expedition  have  been  unaccountably 
omitted.  Mr.  Newton  has  indeed  figured  the  four  additional 
slabs  of  the  frieze  representing  the  battle  with  the  Amazons, 
and  belonging  to  the  same  series  as  those  previously  known ; 
but  he  has  omitted  the  beautiful  fragments  containing  a  chariot 
race,  which  certainly  belonged  to  a  distinct  frieze,  and  one 
apparently  of  far  superior  execution.  Still  more  remarkable 
is  it  that  he  should  not  have  thought  fit  to  present  us  with 
the  statue  of  Mausolus  himself,  the  crowning-point  of  the 
whole  monument ;  nor  with  the  noble  fragments  of  the  horses 
of  his  chariot ;  nor  even  the  admirable  torso  of  the  warrior  on 
horseback*,  by  far  the  finest  work  of  art  discovered  in  the 
course  of  the  excavations.  We  should  have  been  glad,  also,  to 
have  seen  the  slabs  from  the  castle  at  Budrum  reproduced  in 
connexion  with  those  newly  discovered :  these  important  sculp¬ 
tures  are  not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  published  in  any  work 
generally  accessible  to  the  English  reader  |,  and  certainly  would 
have  occupied  with  advantage  some  of  the  space  now  devoted 
to  the  mediaeval  towers  and  modern  bastions  of  the  Castle  of 
St.  Peter’s.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  results  of  Mr. 


*  This  fragment  is  generally  considered  to  be  that  of  an  Amazon 
on  horseback ;  but  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  details  of  the 
figure  has  convinced  us  that  Mr.  Newton  is  right  in  describing  it  as 
that  of  a  warrior.  The  anaxyrides,  or  close-fitting  trousers,  though 
frequently  found  in  works  of  art  representing  Amazons,  are  equally 
applicable  to  any  Asiatic  warrior. 

t  Mr.  Newton  himself  refers  his  readers  to  the  engravings  of  these 
bas-reliefs,  published  by  the  Roman  Institute  of  Archaeological  Corre¬ 
spondence,  a  most  valuable  series  of  publications,  but  unfortunately 
little  known  in  this  country.  Considering  that  these  marbles  have 
now  been  in  England  for  sixteen  years,  it  is  a  disgrace  to  our  artists 
and  archaeologists  that  they  should  not  yet  have  been  published  in 
this  country. 
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Newton’s  labours  should  be  given  to  the  public  in  a  form  so 
little  calculated  to  render  them  generally  useful ;  but  it  is 
still  more  lamentable  that  a  work  produced  in  so  costly  and 
elaborate  a  form  should  fail  in  presenting  us  with  a  complete 
and  satisfactory  view  of  the  results  actually  obtained. 

Before  we  proceed  to  inquire  more  particularly  into  the 
architectural  questions  connected  with  the  Mausoleum,  and  to 
examine  the  elaborate  attempt  at  its  restoration  by  Mr.  Pullan, 
it  may  perhaps  be  useful  to  some  of  our  readers  if  we  give  a 
brief  account  of  the  history  of  Mausolus  himself,  and  the  cu> 
cumstauces  that  led  to  the  erection  of  the  monument  which  has 
given  immortality  to  his  name. 

Mausolus,  prince  or  des^wt  of  Caria,  was  the  eldest  of  the 
three  sons  of  Hecatomnus,  a  Carian  by  birth,  who  had  for  a 
considerable  period  ruled  over  that  country  with  virtuallj 
sovereign  power.  Of  the  steps  by  which  Hecatomnus  attained 
to  power  we  have  no  information  at  all,  nor  are  we  able  to 
determine  with  any  certainty  the  precise  nature  of  his  relations 
to  the  supreme  authority  of  the  king  of  Persia.  But  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  he  availed  himself  of  the  disturbed  state  of  the 
Persian  empire  under  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon  to 
establish  himself  in  a  position  of  practical  independence,  without 
venturing  openly  to  disclaim  allegiance  to  the  Great  King. 
The  policy  of  Hecatomnus  was  carried  on  and  developed  by 
Mausolus,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  year  377  B.C.,  and,  during 
a  reign  of  twenty-four  years,  attained  to  an  amount  of  wealth 
and  power  far  exceeding  that  of  any  former  ruler  of  Caria.  He 
not  only  made  himself  master  of  all  the  Greek  cities  in  that  pro¬ 
vince,  but  of  several  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  together  with 
portions  of  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Lydia  and  Ionia.  Neither 
Hecatomnus  uor  Mausolus,  however,  ventured  to  assume  the 
title  of  king :  the  Persian  monarch  was  still  emphatically  *  the 
‘king ’in  the  eyes  of  all  the  rulers  of  the  Asiatic  provinces, 
whether  they  exercised  their  authority  nominally  as  his  satraps 
or  .  vicegerents,  or  openly  defied  it  and  assumed  the  position  of 
independent  potentates. 

It  was  doubtless  with  a  view  to  identify  himself  more  com¬ 
pletely  with  the  Greek  portion  of  his  subjeets,  and  to  promote 
the  extension  of  Hellenic  influences  in  his  dominions,  that 
Mausolus  determined  to  transfer  his  capital  from  Mylasa,  the 
seat  of  government  of  Hecatomnus,  to  Halicarnassus,  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast  recently 
added  to  his  dominions.  Though  both  Hecatomnus  and  Mau¬ 
solus  were  of  Carian  origin,  and  w'ould  consequently  have  been 
regarded  by  all  persons  of  pure  Greek  descent  as  ‘  barbarians’ 
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—  a  name  applied  by  them  without  distinction  to  all  races  that 
did  not  speak  Greek  —  there  can 'be  little  doubt  that  Mausolus 
had  received,  in  part  at  least,  a  Greek  education :  and  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  been  a  man  of  sufficient  ability  to  appreciate  the 
superiority  of  the  Greek  civilisation  of  his  time  to  that  of  the 
Asiatic  nations  by  which  he  was  surrounded.  The  favourable 
ffltuation  of  Halicarnassus  for  commercial  purposes,  and  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  its  port,  as  well  as  the  natural  strength  of  its  posi¬ 
tion,  were  the  circumstances  that  determined  him  in  the  cWce 
of  his  residence:  but  not  content  with  these  advantages,  he 
called  in  the  assistance  of  Greek  architects  to  embellish  the 
city  with  splendid  public  buildings,  and  render  it  in  all  respects 
a  capital  worthy  of  his  dominions. 

So  considerable  were  the  additions  thus  made  to  the  old  city 
of  Halicarnassus,  that  it  assumed  in  great  measure  a  new  aspect ; 
and  it  is  cited  with  especial  commendation  by  Vitruvius  as  an 
example  of  a  city  laid  out  upon  a  general  plan  so  as  to  take  the 
fullest  advantage  of  the  natural  resources  of  the  locality.  The 
situation  had  something  of  the  form  of  a  theatre,  formed  by 
gentle  hills  rising  round  an  oval  basin  in  the  centre,  which  con¬ 
stituted  the  principal  port.  On  the  low  ground  near  the  port 
was  placed  the  Agora  or  Forum,  while  a  broad  street  was 
carri^  round  the  curve,  about  half  way  up,  so  as  to  resemble 
the  praecinctio  of  a  theatre.  In  the  middle  of  this  street  stood 
the  Mausoleum,  *  a  building  constructed  in  so  magnificent  a 
‘  manner  as  to  be  considered  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the 
‘  world.’  On  the  summit  of  the  citadel,  which  rose  midway 
along  the  curve,  stood  a  temple  of  Mars,  while  the  two  horns 
or  extremities  were  respectively  marked  by  conspicuous  edifices 
—  that  on  the  right  by  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Mercury,  and 
that  on  the  left  by  the  royal  palace,  which  was  so  placed  as 
entirely  to  command  a  secret  port,  that  served  as  the  station  of 
the  royal  fleet.* 

It  will  be  observed,  that  in  the  passage  just  cited  from 
Vitruvius  the  Mausoleum  is  noticed  as  if  it  formed  part  of  the 
original  design  of  Mausolus  himself.  There  would  have  been 
nothing  unsuited  to  the  habits  of  Oriental  thought  in  such  a 
povision  for  his  own  monument,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
its  position  may  have  been  already  determined  by  himself,  with 
.  reference  to  the  general  plan  of  the  city.  But  the  general 
testimony  of  ancient  authors  distinctly  ascribes  its  construction 
to  his  widow,  Artemisia,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  of 
Caria. 
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Artemisia  was  the  second  princess  of  the  name  who  figures 
in  the  history  of  Caria.  The  exploits  of  the  first,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  contingent  of  Halicarnassus  in  the  great  expedition 
of  Xerxes,  will  be  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers  from  the 
spirited  narrative  of  them  given  by  Herodotus.  It  was  the 
energy  and  courage  displayed  by  her  at  the  battle  of  Salamis 
that  called  forth  the  exclamation  from  Xerxes  himself,  that  ‘  his 
*  men  had  become  women,  and  his  women  men.’  The  second 
Artemisia,  who  was  very  probably  descended  from  her  name¬ 
sake,  though  we  have  no  positive  evidence  of  the  fact,  appears 
to  have  possessed  much  of  the  same  masculine  vigour  of  cha¬ 
racter.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Hecatomnus,  and  married  — 
according  to  a  custom  prevalent  in  many  Oriental  countries, 
though  wholly  opposed  to  Greek  ideas  —  to  her  brother, 
Mausolus,  whom  she  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Caria.  Her 
reign  only  lasted  two  years,  during  which  she  gave  many  proofs 
of  her  aptitude  for  command,  and  ruled  over  the  dominions 
which  she  inherited  from  her  husband  with  a  strong  and  vigo¬ 
rous  hand.  The  Khodians  having  attempted  to  discard  her 
authority,  and  emancipate  themselves  from  the  dependent  con¬ 
dition  to  Avhich  they  had  been  reduced  by  Mausolus,  soon  found 
that  they  had  mistaken  the  character  of  the  adversary  with 
whom  they  had  to  deal,  and  were  speedily  defeated  and  reduced 
to  submission. 

But  it  is  not  to  her  military  prowess,  or  to  the  vigour  of  her 
administration,  that  Artemisia  owes  her  place  in  history.  ‘  The 
‘  name  of  the  Cariaii  princess’  (observes  Mr.  Newton)  ‘ia 
‘  associated  for  ever  with  the  world-famous  monument  by  which 
‘  she  has  commemorated  her  husband’s  renown  and  her  own 
‘  sorrow.’  Well  were  it,  if  the  same  lofty  conception  and 
liberal  application  of  the  noblest  arts  to  monuments  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  dead  were  to  be  met  with  in 
the  structures  of  our  own  age ! 

‘  In  the  obsequies  of  Mausolus  (says  Mr.  Newton)  the  refinement 
of  Hellenic  culture  was  happily  employed  in  giving  scope  and  mean¬ 
ing  to  Asiatic  magnificence,  and  in  converting  an  ephemeral  and 
sumptuous  pageant  into  an  abiding  monument  of  beauty.  « 

‘  At  the  funeral  games,  four  renowned  rhetoricians  contended  for 
prizes  in  oratory  and  poetry,  the  themo  being  an  eulogium  on  the 
departed  prince.  In  this  competition  Theodectes  obtained  the  prize 
for  his  tragedy  “  Mausolus,”  and  Tbeopompus  vanquished  his  roaster 
in  rhetoric,  Isocrates.  It  is  to  be  regretted  'that  no  fragments  of  the 
prize  compositions  have  been  preserved  to  us,  as  they  would  probably 
throw  light  on  the  history  of  the  Carian  dynasty,  and  perhaps  on  the 
motive  of  the  sculptures  of  the  Mausoleum. 

‘While  rhetoric  and  poetry  were  thus  invited  to  celebrate  the 
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jnemory  of  Mausolus  in  fleeting  words,  the  genius  of  the  most  famous 
architects  and  sculptors  of  the  day  was  employed  in  the  construction 
of  his  tomb.  This  monument  was  of  the  class  called  at  a  later  period 
Heroon,  but  surpassing  in  beauty  of  design  and  sumptuousness  of 
material  all  similar  monuments  in  the  ancient  world.  The  architects 
were  Satyrus  and  Pythius,  who  composed  a  treatise  on  the  structure 
of  the  edifice,  cited  by  Vitruvius,  but  which  has  unfortunately  not 
been  preserved.  We  learn  from  Pliny  that  the  tomb  was  a  peristyle 
building,  surmounted  by  a  pyramid,  on  the  summit  of  which  was  a 
chariot  group  in  marble.  The  sculptural  decorations  were  chiefly 
executed  by  four  renowned  artists,  Scopas,  Leochares,  Bryaxis,  and 
Timotheus  ;  a  fifth  sculptor,  who  seems  to  be  the  same  as  Pythius, 
the  architect  of  the  tomb,  made  the  chariot  group  on  the  summit. 
The  material  was  Parian  marble  of  the  finest  quality.  In  the  des¬ 
criptions  of  this  monument  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  its 
extreme  costliness  is  especially  dwelt  upon,  a  statement  which  has 
been  amply  borne  out  by  the  discovery  of  its  remains  in  situ. 

‘  The  extreme  grief  of  Artemisia  for  the  loss  of  her  husband  is 
said  to  have  been  the  cause  of  her  death,  which  took  place  b.c.  351. 
Her  short  reign  of  two  years  did  not  enable  her  to  see  the  completion 
of  the  magnificent  structure  which  she  had  commenced,  but  the 
artists  who  had  been  employed  continued  their  work  after  her  death 
till  it  was  finished  ;  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  Pliny,  this  was  a  labour 
of  love,  carried  out  with  no  other  reward  than  the  fame  it  won  them.’ 
(P.  56.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  monument  adorned  with  such 
splendid  works  of  art  would  be  preserved  with  jealous  care  as 
long  as  any  respect  remained  for  the  arts  of  ancient  Greece. 
Lucian,  writing  in  the  second  century  of  our  era,  speaks  of  it 
as  an  object  which  the  Halicarnassians  took  a  pride  and  plea¬ 
sure  in  showing  to  strangers  and  we  have  no  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  at  this  time  it  was  in  any  degree  shorn  of  its  original 
magnificence.  Again,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  century, 
Gregory  of  Nazianzus  alludes  to  the  Mausoleum  in  terms  from 
which  it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  up  to  that  period  it  still 
remained  uninjured.  The  subsequent  notices  arc  less  satis¬ 
factory  ;  for  though  it  is  mentioned  by  Constantine  Porphyro- 
genitus  in  the  tenth  century,  and  by  Eustathius  as  late  as  the 
twelfth,  as  a  monument  still  subsisting,  we  are  hardly  entitled 
to  assume  from  mere  passing  notices  in  writers  so  vague  and 
inaccurate  as  the  later  Byzantine  compilers,  that  it  still  pre¬ 
served  its  integrity.  Mr.  Newton  supposes  it  to  have  been 
first  reduced  to  a  ruined  condition  by  an  earthquake ;  and  the 
circumstances  attending  the  discovery  of  the  fragments  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  upper  part  of  the  building  lend  much  probability  to 
this  conjecture. 

But  at  whatever  time  the  building  first  fell  into  decay,  we 
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learn  with  certainty  that  it  had  passed  into  a  state  of  complete 
ruin  before  the  year  1472,  when  a  Venetian  traveller,  who 
visited  the  site  in  company  with  the  expedition  of  Pietro 
Mocenigo,  speaks  of  having  seen  some  vestiges  (*  vestigia 
‘  qucedam')  of  this  celebrated  monument  among  the  ruins  of  the 
city.  Halicarnassus  had  at  that  time  been  for  seventy  years 
in  the  possession  of  the  Knights  of  St  John,  together  with  the 
adjoining  island  of  Rhodes ;  and  it  is  certain  that  they  had 
made  use  of  the  materials  furnished  to  their  hands  by  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  city,  including  perhaps  those  of  the  Mausoleum 
itself,  for  the  construction  of  the  strong  castle  with  which  they 
fortified  the  rocky  peninsula  that  commands  the  harbour.  But 
notwithstanding  all  these  chances  of  destruction,  we  learn  from 
a  curious  account  accidentally  preserved  to  us,  that  even  in  the 
beginning  of  the  16th  century  the  ‘vestiges’  still  subsisting 
of  the  Mausoleum  were  far  more  considerable  than  the  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  Venetian  traveller  would  have  led  us  to  suppose. 
The  narrative  in  question,  which  has  been  brought  to  light  by 
the  industry  of  Mr.  Newton,  is  so  curious  that  we  give  it 
entire  :  — 

‘  In  the  year  1522,  when  Sultan  Solyman  was  preparing  to  attack 
Rhodes,  the  Grand  blaster,  knowing  the  importance  of  the  castle  of 
St.  Peter,  and  being  aware  that  the  Turks  would  seize  it  easily  at 
the  first  assault,  sent  some  knights  thither  to  repair  the  fortress  and 
make  all  due  preparations  to  resist  the  enemy.  Among  the  number 
of  those  sent  was  the  Commander  de  la  Tourette,  a  native  of  Lyons, 
who  was  afterwards  present  at  the  taking  of  Rhodes,  and  came  to 
France,  where  he  related  what  I  am  now  about  to  narrate,  to  M. 
d’Alechamps,  a  person  sufficiently  known  by  his  learned  writings, 
whose  name  1  mention  here  only  in  order  to  make  known  my 
authority  for  so  singular  a  story. 

‘  When  these  knights  had  arrived  at  Masy  ( Budrum),  they  at  once 
commenced  fortifying  the  castle ;  and  looking  about  for  stones  where¬ 
with  to  make  lime,  found  none  more  suitable  or  more  easily  accessible 
than  certain  steps  of  white  marble,  which  rose  in  the  form  of  a  terrace 
in  the  midst  of  a  level  plain  near  the  port,  where  had  formerly 
been  the  great  Place  of  Halicarnassus.  They  therefore  pulled 
down  and  took  away  these  marble  steps,  and  finding  the  stone 
good,  proceeded,  after  having  destroyed  the  little  masonry  remain¬ 
ing  above-ground,  to  dig  lower  down  in  the  hope  of  finding  more. 
In  this  attempt  they  had  great  success ;  for  in  a  short  time  they 
perceived  that  the  deeper  they  went  the  more  the  structure  was  en¬ 
larged  at  its  base,  supplying  them  not  only  with  stone  for  making 
lime,  but  also  for  building.  After  four  or  five  days,  having  laid  bare 
a  great  space  one  afternoon,  they  saw  an  opening  as  into  a  cellar. 
Taking  a  candle,  they  let  themselves  down  through  this  opening,  and 
found  that  it  led  into  a  fine  large  square  hall,  ornamented  all  round 
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with  columns  of  marble,  with  their  bases,  capitals,  friezes,  and  cor¬ 
nices  engraved  and  sculptured  in  half-relief.  The  space  between  the 
columns  was  lined  with  slabs  and  bands  of  marbles  of  different 
colours,  ornamented  with  mouldings  and  sculptures,  in  harmony  with 
the  rest  of  the  work,  and  inserted  in  the  white  ground  of  the  wall, 
which  was  all  covered  with  histories  and  battle-scenes  sculptured  in 
relief.  Having  at  first  admired  these  works  and  entertained  their  fancy 
with  the  singularity  of  the  sculptures,  they  ultimately  pulled  it  to 
pieces  and  broke  it  up,  in  order  to  apply  it  to  the  same  purpose  as  the 
rest.  Besides  this  hall  they  found  afterwards  a  very  low  door,  which 
led  into  another  apartment,  serving  as  a  kind  of  antechamber,  where 
was  a  sepulchre  with  its  vase  and  helmet  of  white  marble,  very  beau¬ 
tiful  and  of  marvellous  lustre.  This  sepulchre,  for  want  of  time 
they  did  not  open,  the  retreat  having  already  sounded.  Having  re¬ 
turned  there  the  day  after,  they  found  the  tomb  opened  and  the  earth 
all  round  strewn  with  fragments  of  cloth  of  gold  and  spangles  of  the 
same  metal,  which  made  them  suppose  that  the  pirates,  who  at  this 
time  swarmed  along  the  coast,  having  had  some  inkling  of  what  had 
been  discovered,  h^  visited  the  place  during  the  night  and  had  re¬ 
moved  the  lid  of  the  sepulchre.  It  is  supposed  that  they  discovered 
in  it  much  treasure.  It  was  thus  that  this  magnificent  tomb,  which 
ranked  among  the  wonders  of  the  world, ’after  having  escaped  the  fury 
of  the  barbarians,  and  remained  standing  for  the  space  of  2247  years, 
was  discovered  and  destroyed  to  repair  the  Castle  of  St.  Peter,  by  the 
Knights  of  Rhodes,  who  immediately  after  this  were  driven  com¬ 
pletely  out  of  Asia  by  the  Turks.’  • 

It  must  be  confessed  that  this  narrative  was  not  calculated 
to  raise  our  expectations  of  the  probability  of  making  important 
discoveries  by  excavations  on  the  site  of  the  Mausoleum ;  and 
if  we  are  at  first  disposed  to  feel  disappointed  with  the  result 
of  Mr.  Newton’s  researches,  we  may  j>erhaps,  on  second 
thoughts,  feel  grateful  that  even  so  much  has  been  rescued 
from  destruction.  The  architectural  decorations  have  indeed 
disappeared  to  even  a  greater  degree  than  might  have  been 
anticipated  ;  but  we  have  nevertheless  obtained  some  important 
materials  for  the  restoration  of  the  edifice  ;  while  the  sculptural 
remains  that  have  been  recovered,  few  and  mutilated  as  they 
unquestionably  are,  still  serve  to  give  us  some  notion  of  the 
artistic  treasures  that  are  lost  to  us  for  ever. 

It  is  unquestionably  the  fact,  and  is  indeed  admitted  on  all 
hands,  that  the  architectural  data  obtained  by  the  researches  of 
Mr.  Newton  would  not  in  themselves  have  been  sufficient  to 
convey  to  us  any  idea  of  the  celebrated  edifice  to  which  they 
belong ;  and  that  we  must  still  have  recourse  in  the  first 


*  Guiehard,  ‘Funerailles  des  Romains,  Grecs,  &c.’  Lyon:  1581. 
We  cite  from  Mr.  Newton’s  translation,  with  some  slight  alterations. 
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instance  to  the  description  of  the  Mausoleum  preserved  to  us 
by  Pliny :  — ‘  Had  not  this  description  been  extant  (says  Mr. 

*  Pullan),  anything  like  a  correct  restoration  would  have  been 
‘  an  impossibility,  as  neither  the  character  of  the  design,  nor 
‘  the  magnitude  of  the  work,  could  have  been  inferred  from  the 

*  existing  remains’  (p.  159.).  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind, 
in  considering  the  attempts  that  have  been  recently  made  to 
reproduce  the  original  building,  that  they  must  still  be  based 
principally  upon  the  same  authority  with  those  which  have 
preceded  them. 

The  celebrated  passage  of  Pliny,  which  has  so  long  exercised 
the  ingenuity  of  commentators  and  architects,  is  to  the  following 
effect :  — 

‘  Scopas  had  as  rivals  in  the  same  age,  Bryaxis,  and  Timotheus, 
and  Leoebares,  who  should  be  mentioned  together,  because  they  were 
equally  employed  in  decorating  the  IMausoleum  with  sculpture  :  this 
was  a  sepulchre  erected  by  his  wife  Artemisia  to  Mausolus,  King  of 
Caria,  who  died  in  the  second  year  of  the  107th  Olympiad.  It  was 
mainly  owing  to  the  artists  just  mentioned  that  this  work  came  to  be 
reckoned  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  It  extends  on  the 
north  and  south  sixty-three  feet,  but  is  shorter  on  the  two  fronts.  The 
whole  circumference  is  four  hundred  and  eleven  feet.  It  is  raised  in 
height  twenty-five  cubits,  and  is  surrounded  by  thirty-six  columns. 
This  circuit  is  called  the  Pteron.  The  sculptures  on  the  east  side  were 
by  Scopas,  on  the  north  by  Bryaxis,  on  the  south  by  Timotheus,  and 
on  the  west  by  Leochares.  Before  they  had  finished  their  work  the 
queen  died ;  but  they  did  not  cease  from  their  labours  until  the  work 
was  completed,  regarding  it  as  a  monument  both  of  their  own  fame 
and  of  art.  And  to  this  day  it  is  disputed  which  of  their  produc¬ 
tions  is  of  the  greatest  merit.  A  fifth  artist  was  also  joined  to 
them ;  for  above  the  Pteron  there  was  a  pyramid,  equal  in  height  to 
the  lower  part,  contracting  by  twenty-four  steps  to  a  summit  like 
that  of  a  metu.  At  the  top  of  all  was  a  chariot  with  four  horses,  in 
marble,  the  work  of  Pythius:  the  addition  of  this  completes  the 
height  of  the  whole  work  to  one  hundred  and  forty  feet.’  (i’/in. 
Hist.  Nat.  xxxvi.  4.) 

A  very  slight  consUlenition  of  this  passage  is  sufficient  to 
show  that  it  appears  to  involve  inconsistencies  and  difficulties 
from  which  it  is  impossible  to  extricate  ourselves  without 
explanation  from  some  other  source.  How,  for  instance,  could 
a  building  which  was  only  63  ft.  in  length,  and  shorter  on 
the  other  sides,  have  a  circumference  of  411  ft.  ?  and,  if  the 
height  of  25  cubits  (37^  ft.)  be  ap[)licd  to  the  Pteron,  and  the 
same  height  be  allowed  for  the  pyramid  above  it  (which  seems 
the  most  natural  construction  of  Pliny’s  words),  how  are  we  to 
make  up  the  whole  height  of  140  ft.  ?  Whether  or  not  Pliny 
himself  had  any  distinct  conception  of  the  building  which  he 
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undertook  to  describe,  may  well  be  doubted ;  but  at  all  events 
it  is  certain  that  his  description,  taken  by  itself,  is  drawn  up  in 
such  a  form  as  to  be  utterly  unintelligible  to  future  generations. 
"VVe  cannot  indeed  wonder  that,  while  they  had  no  other 
assistance  to  guide  them,  the  speculations  of  architects  should 
have  diverged  so  widely  from  one  another,  and  from  what  we 
now  know  to  be  the  truth. 

The  only  other  definite  statement  transmitted  to  us  from 
antiquity  was  calculated  to  perplex  the  matter  still  more. 
Hyginus,  a  writer  of  little  authority,  enumerates  among  the 
seven  wonders  of  the  w'orld,  the  monument  of  King  Mausolus 
‘built  of  Parian  marble,  80  feet  in  height  and  1340  feet  in 
‘circumference.’.  Vitruvius,  though  he  alludes  to  a  work  de¬ 
scribing  the  Mausoleum  by  the  two  architects  Satyrus  and 
Pythius,  in  a  manner  which  would  seem  to  imply  that  it  was 
still  extant  in  his  day,  has  unfortunately  left  us  nothing  that 
can  contribute  to  our  knowledge  of  its  architectural  design. 
Lucian  and  Pausanias  furnish  nothing  but  vague  admiration 
of  its  general  splendour.  The  only  other  hint  concerning  it  is 
found  in  Martial,  who  speaks  of  ‘  the  ^Mausoleum  hanging  in 
‘tlie  vacant  air,’*  a  remarkable  expression,  which  undoubtedly 
points  to  some  corresponding  peculiarity  in  the  construction  of 
the  monument. 

When  we  compare  the  two  attempts  that  have  been  recently 
made  to  restore  the  Mausoleum,  in  accordance  with  the  results 
obtained  by  the  late  excavations — the  one  by  Mr.  Pullan,  the 
architect  who  accompanied  the  expedition,  embodied  in  the 
plates  to  Mr.  Newton’s  work,  and  to  which  ISIr.  Newton  has 
given  the  sanction  of  his  high  authority  f;  the  other  subse¬ 
quently  put  forward  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  in  a  separate  publica¬ 
tion,  the  first  impression  undoubtedly  must  be,  that  if  it  is 
still  possible  for  architects  to  come  to  conclusions  so  widely 
different,  there  has  been  but  little  positive  gain  from  the  recent 
researches  on  the  spot.  And  yet  this  conclusion  would  be 
greatly  exaggerated.  We  unquestionably  do  not  possess  ade¬ 
quate  materials  for  such  a  restoration  as  every  one  would 
desire  to  see — a  complete  reproduction  of  the  original  building, 
based  on  authentic  and  satisfactory  evidence:  but  we  have 

•  ‘Acre  nec  vacuo  pendentia  Mausolea.’  Lib.'i.  Epigr.  1. 

t  It  is  but  just  to  add  that  the  merit  or  demerit  of  this  design  is 
due  in  great  part  to  Lieutenant  Smith,  who,  as  stated  by  Mr.  Pullan 
himself  (p.  lo9.),  had  previously  determined  the  general  character  of 
the  edifice,  and  especially  the  form  of  the  pyramid.  His  restoration 
is  appended  to  his  official  report,  published  among  the  papers  pre¬ 
sented  to  Parliament. 
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gained  a  cert^n  amount  of  positive  facts,  which  are  the  neces¬ 
sary  conditions  of  the  solution  of  the  problem.  And,  what  is 
pe^aps  the  most  important  of  all,  we  have  obtained  conclusive 
evidence,  from  the  agreement  of  some  of  the  ascertained  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  building  with  those  stated  by  Pliny,  that  the 
description  given  by  that  author,  obscure  and  perplexing  as  it 
may  be,  is  nevertheless  derived  from  some  authentic  source; 
and  that,  while  attempting  to  explain  and  reconcile  his  state¬ 
ments,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  reject  them  as  worthless,  or 
arbitrarily  to  alter  his  numbers  in  accordance  with  any  precon¬ 
ceived  hypothesis. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand,  from  what  we  know  of  the 
manner  in  which  Pliny  composed  the  vast  miscellaneous  com¬ 
pilation  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  *  Natural  History,’  how 
he  should  have  left  us  a  description  so  confused  and  unintelli¬ 
gible,  but  at  the  same  time  containing  so  much  that  was  valu¬ 
able.  His  reading  was  enormously  extensive,  but  at  the  same 
time  hasty  and  desultory ;  he  was  in  the  habit,  as  w'e  learn 
from  a  well-known  letter  of  his  nephew,  of  making  notes  and 
extracts  from  all  that  he  read,  and  this  at  all  possible  times, 
even  during  meals  or  on  a  journey.  The  results  of  this  pro¬ 
cess  are  apparent  throughout  his  large  and  laborious  work, 
into  which  the  contents  of  his  note-books  have  been  frequently 
discharged,  with  scarcely  any  attempt  at  method  or  arrange¬ 
ment.  Nowhere  is  this  more  strikingly  the  case  than  in  that 
portion  of  his  work  which  relates  to  the  history  of  art ;  a 
subject  of  which  he  had  evidently  no  real  knowledge,  but 
concerning  which  he  had  read  a  number  of  Greek  authors, 
whose  statements  and  opinions  he  has  thrown  together  into 
one  confused  mass,  without  attempting  to  criticise  their  asser¬ 
tions  or  reconcile  their  discrepancies.  Among  these  authors 
it  is  not  improbable  that  he  may  have  made  use  of  the  work 
on  the  Mausoleum  by  Satyrus  and  Pythius,  already  noticed  as 
referred  to  by  Vitruvius, — or  rather  perhaps  some  more  com¬ 
pendious  abridgment,  taken  in  the  first  instance  from  that 
original  work*, — and  may  have  jotted  down  from  thence  some 
accurate  statements  of  dimensions,  without  troubling  himself 
either  to  form  a  clear  idea  in  his  own  mind  of  the  building 
he  was  describing,  or  to  transmit  any  intelligible  conception 
of  it  to  his  readers.  *  Now  that  we  have  the  means  of  veri- 


*  Mr.  Newton  supposes  him  to  have  made  use  of  the  original 
work;  but  this  seems  to  us  scarcely  probable,  as  no  notice  of  it  is 
found  in  the  list  of  authorities  given  by  Pliny  himself  for  the  contents 
of  each  book. 
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‘fying  them  (remarks  Mr.  Fergusson),  these  figures  are  ten 
‘times  more  valuable  than  the  most  vivid  description  of  the 
‘  general  appearance  of  the  building  would  be  to  us :  but  it  is 
‘  only  now  that  we  feel  this.’ 

Hence  it  will  be  found  that,  widely  as  the  restorations  pro¬ 
posed  by  Mr.  Pullan  and  Mr.  Fergusson  differ  in  their  general 
effect,  they  still  possess  many  points  in  common ;  and  the  field 
of  discussion  between  them  is  materially  narrowed,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  wide  gulf  of  divergence  that  separates  them 
from  all  previous  designs. 

The  most  important  of  the  points  which  may  now  be  con- 
Mdered  as  settled  by  the  recent  discoveries  are  the  following :  — 

1.  The  determination  of  the  ground  plan  of  the  building, 
by  the  extent  of  the  foundations,  which  were  found  to  occupy 
a  quadrangular  area  of  127  feet  in  length  by  108  in  breadth. 
Throughout  this  extent  the  rock  had  been  excavated  to  a 
depth  varying  from  4  to  15  feet,  in  order  to  receive  the 
massive  blocks  of  greenstone  which  had  formed  the  foundations 
of  the  edifice.  No  doubt  can  therefore  be  entertained  as  to 
this  being  the  actual  area  occupied  by  the  base  of  the  Mau¬ 
soleum. 

2.  The  discovery  of  portions  of  the  chariot  group  which 
crowned  the  whole  edifice,  sufficient  to  enable  us. to  determine 
with  tolerable  certainty  that  its  height  was  about  13  or  14 
feet. 

3.  The  ascertaining  the  true  dimensions  and  form  of  the 
pyramid  that  formed  the  upper  portion  of  the  building. 
Numerous  blocks  were  found,  wliich  obviously  formed  part  of 
the  steps  of  which  this  was  composed,  and  as  the  number  of 
these  is  known  to  us  from  Pliny,  it  is  not  difficult  to  obtain  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  general  form  and  character  of  the 
pyramid  thus  constituted.  The  result  is  remarkably  different 
from  that  adopted  by  Mr.  Cockerell  and  Mr.  Falkener,  in  their 
recent  attempts  at  the  restoration  of  the  Mausoleum, — the  last 
which  had  been  made  previous  to  the  late  discoveries.  Both 
these  eminent  architects  had  been  misled  by  Pliny’s  expression 
of  the  pyramid  contracting  ‘in  inetae  cacumen’ — to  give  it  an 
elevation  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  breadth.  The  unsightly 
effect  thus  produced  has  been  now  clearly  shown  to  have 
formed  no  part  of  the  original  design.  Both  Mr.  Pullan  and 
Mr.  Fergusson,  though  differing  as  to  the  precise  dimensions, 
concur  in  the  general  form  of  the  pyramid. 

4.  The  various  architectural  fragments  discovered  on  the  spot 
have  been  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  restore  the  whole  ‘  order’ 
of  the  Pteron,  or  second  story  of  the  building,  with  very 
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tolerable  certainty ;  and  it  is  found  that  the  result  accords  as 
nearly  as  possible  with  the  25  cubits,  or  37^  ft.,  assigned  by 
Pliny  to  that  portion  of  tlie  edifice.  This  remarkable  coinci¬ 
dence,  while  it  materially  confirms  our  faith  in  the  accuracy  of 
that  author’s  numerical  statements,  supplies  valuable  assistance 
towards  determining  the  dimensions  of  the  remaining  portions. 

5.  It  appears  to  result  beyond  a  doubt  from  the  existing 
evidence,  that  the  Pteron,  which,  as  w’e  learn  from  Pliny,  was 
surrounded  by  36  columns,  was  simply  peripteral  —  1.  e.  that 
the  columns  were  ranged  in  a  single  row,  and  that  there  were 
1 1  of  them  on  the  longer  faces,  and  9  on  the  shorter.  In  this 
respect  both  the  restorations  of  INIr.  Pullan  and  Mr.  Fergusson 
agree ;  and  the  latter  author  says,  ‘  No  other  arrangement 
‘  seems  possible  with  the  evidence  now’  before  us.’  This  result 
is  the  more  remarkable,  as  both  Mr.  Cockerell’s  and  Mr. 
Falkener’s  attempts  at  restoration  w’ere  based  principally  upon 
the  assumption  of  the  dipteral  arrangement  of  the  colonnade  of 
the  Pteron;  a  ‘  discovery ’  upon  which  the  latter  writer  espe¬ 
cially  dwells  with  much  complacency.  Mr.  Newton  also 
(writing  in  1847),  censures  ‘the  inartificial  scheme ’of  those 
previous  restorers  who  made  Pliny’s  36  columns  surround  a 
solid  structure  in  a  single  row’.  Yet  w’C  are  now’  compelled  to 
admit  that  this  ‘  inartificial  scheme  ’  was  that  really  adopted  in 
the  building  which  was  so  long  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

6.  It  may  be  considered  as  clearly  resulting  from  the  archi¬ 
tectural  data  now’  before  us,  that  the  length  of  63  ft.  given  by 
Pliny,  can  refer  only  to  the  cella,  or  interior  solid  structure 
within  the  Pteron,  analogous  to  the  cella  of  a  temple.  This 
had  been  already  suggested  long  before  by  Colonel  Leake,  with 
that  intuitive  perception  which  so  rarely  failed  him  in  anything 
connected  with  Greek  antiquities. 

7.  The  measurement  of  411  feet  given  by  Pliny  for  ‘the 
‘  whole  circuit  ’  of  the  building  is  found  to  correspond  so  well 
with  the  dimensions  obtained  from  recent  researches,  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  of  its  correctness,  though  it  may  still  be  a 
question  at  what  precise  point  it  was  measured.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  assertion  of  Ilyginus,  that  the  whole  circumference 
was  1340  ft.,  a  statement  evidently  preposterous  if  applied  to 
the  monument  itself,  obtains  a  reasonable  explanation  if  sup¬ 
posed  to  refer  to  the  peribolus  or  outer  enclosure,  the  existence 
of  which  has  been  ascertained  by  Mr.  Newton’s  researches. 

Such,  then,  being  the  positive  data  that  may  be  considered 
as  fairly  established  by  the  evidence  now  before  us,  and 
adopted  as  the  basis  of  their  attempted  restorations  alike  by 
Mr.  Pullan  and  Mr.  Fergusson,  it  is  not  a  little  curious  to  sec 
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how  widely  their  designs  have  diverged,  while  keeping  within 
the  limits  thus  prescribed  to  them.  Mr.  Pullan  has  produced 
a  very  ugly  building,  of  which  the  leading  characteristic  is 
massive  solidity.  Mr.  Fergusson  presents  us  with  a  design  of 
a  richly  ornate  character,  but  at  the  same  time  so  light  and 
elegant,  that  there  is  something  of  a  modern  aspect  about  it ; 
and  we  involuntarily  hesitate  to  accept  it,  as  scarcely  suitable  to 
the  gravity  of  a  sepulchral  monument.  We  feel  disposed  to 
question  whether  the  latter  design  does  not  owe  too  much  to 
the  inventive  genius  and  fertile  imagination  of  its  author  ;  but 
when  we  turn  to  its  more  prosaic  competitor,  we  seek  in  vain 
for  any  evidence  of  that  genius  and  imagination  which  are 
never  wanting  in  the  higher  specimens  of  Greek  art.  To  sum 
up  our  impressions  in  one  word :  we  do  not  feel  satisfied  that 
Mr.  Fergusson  has  succeeded  in  reproducing  the  Mausoleum  as 
it  was ;  but  we  feel  satisfied  that  Mr.  Pullan  has  not.  Nothing 
short  of  positive  and  irresistible  evidence  would  induce  us  to 
accept  Mr.  Pullan’s  tame  and  spiritless  restoration  as  a  true 
representation  of  the  edifice  so  renowned  in  antiquity  for  its 
elaborate  magnificence.  And  so  far  from  its  possessing  this 
conclusive  evidence  in  its  favour,  we  think  it  will  be  found, 
upon  examination,  that  it  fails  to  satisfy  almost  all  the  tests  by 
which  such  a  design  must  be  tried ;  and  we  shall  briefiy  state 
tlie  reasons  which  render  it  impossible  for  us  to  accept  it  as  a 
satisfactory  solution. 

Mr.  Newton  has  justly  remarked  that,  ‘  from  the  general 
‘  analogy  of  Greek  art,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  chariot  group 
‘  which  crowned  the  apex  of  the  Mausoleum  was  the  key  to  the 
‘  whole  design.’  It  is  therefore  especially  fortunate  that  suflfi- 
cient  fragments  of  this  group  have  been  preserved  to  determine 
its  dimensions  with  tolerable  accuracy.  But  this  group  being  of 
such  paramount  importance  to  the  whole  design,  it  was  evidently 
of  the  utmost  consequence  to  determine  in  what  manner  it  was 
placed  on  the  pyramid,  and  how  it  was  connected  with  it.  Both 
Mr.  Pullan  and  Mr.  Newton  have  assumed,  without  a  word  of 
explanation,  or  even  hinting  at  the  possibility  of  another 
arrangement,  that  the  pyramid  itself  served  as  the  base  or  pedes¬ 
tal  on  which  stood  the  chariot  group :  and  Mr.  Pullan  has 
further  assumed,  without  giving  any  reasons  at  all  for  so  remark¬ 
able  an  hypothesis,  that  the  platform  which  supported  the 
chariot  was  considerably  larger  than  was  necessarily  required  for 
the  purpose,  so  as  to  leave  *  a  margin  ’  of  2  feet  IH  inches  at 
each  end,  and  one  of  1  foot  9  inches  on  each  side.  A  more  in¬ 
felicitous  arrangement,  as  it  appears  to  us,  could  not  possibly  be 
devised.  Apart  from  the  consideration  that  in  all  other  cases  of 
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a  nearly  similar  character  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  such  a 
group  or  statue  is  raised  upon  a  pedestal  of  its  own,  distinct 
from  the  building  which  it  crowns,  we  think  that  a  glance  at 
Mr.  Pullan’s  restoration  will  be  sufficient  to  convince  our  readers 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  such  an  addition.  In  the  particular 
case  before  us,  moreover,  it  has  the  further  advantage  of  giving 
something  like  an  intelligible  explanation  of  Pliny’s  expression 
‘  in  metsB  cacumen  se  contrahens ;  ’  a  phrase  utterly  incompre¬ 
hensible  if  applied  to  such  a  pyramid  as  that  which  surmounts 
Mr.  Pullan’s  ^ifice,  without  any  special  petlestal  to  support  the 
quadriga. 

But  if  the  chariot  and  horses  were  to  be  placed  on  the  top 
step  or  platform  of  the  pyramid  at  all  —  an  arrangement  which 
we  must  regard  as  absolutely  inadmissible  —  it  would  have  been 
at  least  essential  to  have  given  them  what  effect  was  attainable 
in  so  disadvantageous  a  position  by  bringing  them  as  near  as 
jx)6sible  to  the  edge  of  the  platform  on  which  they  stood.  But 
instead  of  doing  this,  Mr.  Pullan  has  aggravated  the  difficulty 
by  unnecessarily  introducing  the  wide  *  margin  ’  already 
referred  to,  without  considering  the  effect  which  this  must 
necessarily  produce  ujwn  the  appearance  of  the  group  when 
seen  from  below.  Awkward  and  unsightly  as  appears  their 
position  in  Mr.  Pullan’s  design,  where  the  whole  building  is 
rej)resented  in  strict  elevation,  it  would  have  been  ten  times 
Avorse  when  viewed  in  perspective,  as  it  must  necessarily 
have  been  from  any  distance  at  which  it  was  possible  to  appre¬ 
ciate  the  merit  of  the  sculptures.  From  any  such  point  of 
view  the  ‘margin’  so  gratuitously  left  by  Mr.  Pullan  would 
have  hidden  from  sight  the  hoofs  and  part  of  the  legs  of  the 
horses,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  wheels  of  the  chariot,  and 
thus  have  marred  the  effect  of  the  whole  group.  Mr.  Fergusson 
justly  remarks  that  ‘  anywhere,  but  more  especially  at  such  a 
‘  height  as  this,  a  sculptor  would  bring  the  hoofs  as  near  to  the 
‘  plinth  as  possible :  ’  and  both  in  Mr.  Cockerell’s  and  Mr. 
Falkener’s  designs,  though  the  more  taper  form  of  the  pyramid 
adopted  by  them  rendered  it  much  better  adapted  to  serve  as  a 
base  for  the  chariot  group,  they  have  thought  it  necessary,  in 
order  to  give  sufficient  effect  to  this  group,  to  make  it  project 
sensibly  beyond  the  pedestal  which  supports  it. 

The  next  portion  of  the  building  to  be  considered  is  the 
pyramid,  on  which  the  quadriga  was  elevated,  and  which,  as 
Mr.  Pullan  himself  remarks,  is  the  key  to  the  whole  building. 
Now  we  are  distinctly  told  by  Pliny  that  this  pyramid  was 
equal  in  height  to  the  part  of  the  building  that  supported  it, 
i.  e.  to  the  Pteron,  of  which  the  elevation  is  now  ascertained 
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beyond  any  reasonable  doubt.  But  when  Mr.  Pullan  comes  to 
construct  his  pyramid,  he  interprets  these  words  of  Pliny  to 
mean  that  the  pyramid  with  the  addition  of  the  quadriga  was 
equal  in  height  to  the  Pteron, — a  construction  which  appears  to 
us  at  variance  with  the  whole  tenor  of  the  description.  For 
Pliny,  after  describing  the  Pteron,  says  that  there  was  *  a  pyra- 
‘  mid  above  it  of  equal  elevation,  contracting  to  a  summit  like  a 
‘  meta'  and  then  adds, — ‘  On  the  summit  is  a  quadriga  of  marble, 

‘  the  addition  of  which  makes  the  whole  height  amount  to 
*  140  feet.’  It  seems  to  us  perfectly  clear  that  Pliny  here  men¬ 
tions  three  distinct  portions  of  the  monument,  and  that  it  is  the 
pyramid  tcithout  the  quadriga  which  he  describes  as  equal  in 
height  to  the  Pteron.  And  we  are  confirmed  in  this  view  by 
finding  that  both  Mr.  Cockerell  and  Mr.  Falkener  have  under¬ 
stood  the  words  of  Pliny  in  this  sense ;  the  only  one,  we  are, 
convinced,  that  an  unprejudiced  scholar  would  naturally  attach 
to  them.  But  Mr.  Pullan  found  himself  in  this  difficulty  :  the 
portions  of  the  steps  which  had  been  found  were  sufficient  to 
determine  the  angle  of  inclination,  and  therefore  the  general 
form  of  the  pyramid  ;  and  it  thus  became  impossible  to  give  it 
an  elevation  equal  to  that  of  the  Pteron,  without  departing 
from  the  statement  of  Pliny  concerning  the  number  of  the  steps 
and  increasing  the  base  beyond  what  the  known  area  of  the 
building  would  admit  of.  The  exact  height  of  the  pyramid 
itself,  as  deduced  from  the  steps,  cannot  indeed  be  determined, 
but  it  may  be  fixed  within  narrow  limits  * ;  and  must  undoubt¬ 
edly  fall  considerably  short  of  the  25  cubits  required  by  Pliny’s 
description.  Hence  Mr.  Pullan  is  obliged  to  make  up  the  defi¬ 
ciency  by  supposing  the  quadriga  to  be  included,  in  direct  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  words  of  Pliny ;  while  the  solution  of  the  difficulty 
is  found  by  Mr.  Fergusson  in  the  much  more  plausible  suggestion 
that  the  elevation  given  by  Pliny  includes  not  only  the  steps  of 
the  pyramid,  but  the  pedestsd  on  its  summit,  the  ‘metae 
‘  cacumen  ’  noticed  in  his  own  words.  Assuming  such  a  pedestal 
to  have  been  a  necessary  addition  to  the  pyramid  —  as  all  the 
recent  restorers,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Pullan  and  Mr. 
Newton,  have  agreed  in  thinking  it, — Mr.  Fei^usson’s  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  words  is  so  natural  that  we  should  have  no  hesitation 
in  accepting  it,  even  if  we  were  not  driven  to  it  by  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  case. 

In  the  attempt  to  reconstruct  an  edifice  like  that  before  us, 
one  part  of  the  design  is  so  necessarily  dependent  upon  the 

•iMr.  Pullan  fixes  it  at  24  feet  6  inches ;  Mr.  Fergusson  approxi¬ 
mately  at  26  feet. 
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other,  that  an  error  committed  in  any  one  portion  must  almost 
of  necessity  affect  the  whole.  And  thus  we  find  that  the  most 
glaring  and  obvious  objection  to  Mr.  Pullau’s  restoration  —  the 
excessive  height  of  the  basement,  as  compared  with  the  rest  of 
the  building  —  results  in  great  measure  from  those  already  ad¬ 
verted  to.  Having  no  pedestal  to  support  the  quadriga,  he 
was  obliged  to  include  the  quadriga  itself  with  the  pyramid  in 
the  2o  cubits  assigned  to  this  portion  of  the  building,  and  the 
height  of  the  Pteron  or  second  story  being  also  known  to  be  25 
cubits,  the  two  together  gave  only  oO  cubits  or  75  feet.  Now 
we  learn  from  Pliny  that  the  total  height  of  the  building,  in¬ 
cluding  the  quadriga  on  its  summit,  w'as  no  less  than  140  feet, 
and  there  thus  remain  65  feet  unaccounted  for,  the  whole  of 
which  is  therefore  at  once  assigned  by  Mr.  Pullan  to  the  base¬ 
ment  of  the  edifice. 

Mr.  Newton  himself  admits  that  this  basement  ‘  is  the  part  of 
‘  jMr.  Pullan’s  restoration  least  substantiated  by  the  evidence  of 
‘  remains  found  in  situ,'  and  that  ‘  its  height  is  arbitrarily  deter- 
‘  mined  on  the  authority  of  Pliny’s  text’  But  had  he  not  pre¬ 
viously  departed  from  the  plain  meaning  of  Pliny’s  text  by 
including  the  height  of  the  quadriga  in  that  of  the  pyramid, 
instead  of  reckoning  it  separately,  he  would  have  brought  down 
the  base  of  the  pyramid  to  a  level  13  or  14  feet  lower,  and 
therefore  diminished  by  a  corresponding  amount  the  excessive 
height  of  the  basement.  The  advantage  gained  by  such  a 
change  in  the  relative  proportions  of  the  two  stories  of  which 
the  building  was  composed,  would  have  done  much  towards 
removing  the  main  objection  to  the  proposed  restoration. 

But  it  is  not  only  to  the  disproportionate  height  of  the  base¬ 
ment  story  in  Mr.  Pullan’s  design  that  we  are  disposed  to 
object.  We  look  in  vain  for  any  authority  for  the  massive 
simplicity  which  he  has  chosen  to  assume  as  the  characteristic 
of  this  part  of  the  edifice.  It  is  certainly  not  to  be  found  in 
Pliny,  who  does  not  mention  the  basement  at  all,  so  that  its 
very  existence  is  only  assumed  as  a  necessary  inference  from  his 
other  numerical  statements.  It  is  equally  little  substantiated 
by  the  evidence  of  existing  remains,  from  which  we  learn  only 
that  the  core  or  internal  structure  was  constructed  of  masses  of 
green  ragstone,  great  quantities  of  which  had  been  removed  to 
the  Castle  of  Budrum.  But  of  the  marble  casing  with  which 
this  internal  masonry  was  covered,  not  a  vestige  remains ;  and 
Mr.  Newton  himself  suggests  that  it  may  probably  have  been 
removed  at  a  comparatively  early  period  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

If  so,  who  knows  what  amount  of  architectural  and  sculptural 
decoration  may  not  have  been  lavished  on  this  part  of  the 
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building?  Is  it  probable  that  all  the  treasures  of  art  with 
which  the  Mausoleum  was  adorned  were  removed  to  a  height  of 
more  than  fifty  feet  from  the  ground,  and  that  the  whole  of  the 
building  below  that  level  presented  nothing  but  a  bare  unsightly 
wall  ?  Mr.  Falkener,  in  his  attempted  restoration  of  the  Mau¬ 
soleum  in  1851,  defends  the  introduction  of  an  elevated  base¬ 
ment  (though  far  less  lofty  than  that  suggested  by  Mr.  Pullan) 
by  observing  that  ‘  a  lofty  basement  does  not  necessarily  imply 
‘  a  bare  plain  wall,  without  the  opportunity  of  embellishment. 

‘  On  the  contrary  (he  says),  I  conceive  that  the  basement  was 
‘  the  most  richly  decorated  part  of  the  structure,  and  that  it  was 

*  to  the  sculptures  of  this  part  of  the  monument  that  the  praises 

*  of  Pliny,  Pausanias,  and  Lucian  are  directed.’*  Unfortunately 
this  valuable  hint  has  been  altogether  lost  upon  Mr.  Pullan, 
who  has  been  content  to  go  on  putting  together  the  ediBce 

*  stone  by  stone,’  even  though  the  greater  part  of  the  stones  had 
undoubtedly  disappeared,  and  who  has  tacitly  assumed  that 
what  has  not  been  found  could  never  have  existed. 

There  is  undoubtedly  no  part  of  the  building  coneeming 
which  we  are  so  much  in  the  dark  as  this  basement  or  lower 
story.  But  when  we  have  so  little  information  to  guide  us  it 
seems  all  the  more  necessary  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  little  that 
we  possess.  Yet  Mr.  Pullan  has  unaccountably  discarded  the 
only  evidence  that  remains  to  us  with  regard  to  the  interior  of 
this  portion  of  the  building,  in  the  curious  narrative  already 
cited  from  Guichard.  ‘  His  account  of  the  remains  (as  Mr.  Fer- 
‘  gusson  observes),  and  of  the  discovery  of  the  chamber  in  the 
‘  basement,  is  so  clear,  so  circumstantial,  and  in  every  respect  so 
‘  probable,  that  there  does  not  seem  any  reason  to  doubt  that  it 
‘  was  substantially  correct,  and  no  restoration  can  be  accepted 
‘which  does  not  admit  of  or  explain  its  details.’  (P.  33.) 
Even  if  we  are  not  prepared  to  place  too  implicit  faith  in  this 
account,  transmitted  to  us  only  at  third  hand,  we  must  remember 
that  it  is  the  only  authority  we  have  upon  the  subject,  and  is 
certainly  entitled  to  consideration  in  the  absence  of  all  evidence 
against  it.  But  it  is  summarily  dismissed  both  by  Mr.  Pullan 
and  Mr.  Newton,  because  no  traces  have  been  found  of  this  in¬ 
ternal  decoration,  although  we  learn  from  the  narrative  itself 
that  they  were  broken  to  pieces  and  destroyed  by  the  very 
persons  that  found  them,  in  order  to  burn  them  for  lime.  Mr. 
Pullan  has  in  consequence  filled  up  the  interior  of  his  building 
with  two  plain  vaulted  chambers  (one  on  each  story),  for  which 
he  has  no  authority  at  all,  except  an  assumed  analogy  with  a 
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tomb  called  the  Koul  Oba,  near  Kertcli,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  the  burialplace  of  one  of  the  Greek  kings  of  the  Bosphorus, 
and  a  still  more  far-fetched  analogy  with  the  anomalous  build¬ 
ings  known  as  Nur-hags  in  Sardinia,  which  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  to  be  of  Greek  origin  at  all. 

There  is  one  other  point  in  Mr.  Pullan’s  restoration  to  which 
we  feel  it  necessary  to  advert  Our  readers  will  remember  that 
Pliny  gives  63  feet  as  the  length  of  the  building  (that  is,  as  has 
been  already  shown,  of  the  cella  within  the  Pteron),  and  adds 
that  it  was  ‘  shorter  on  the  fronts.’  Mr.  Pullan  arrives  at  the 
remarkable  conclusion  that  it  was  shorter  by  one  foot  I  the  width 
being,  accoiding  to  his  arrangement,  just  62  feet.  We  cer¬ 
tainly  cannot  believe  that  so  trifling  a  diflerence  could  have  been 
noticed  by  Pliny  in  the  manner  referred  to  :  but  still  less  can 
we  believe  that  any  Greek  architect  would  have  constructed  an 
edifice  of  such  singular  proportions,  departing  from  the  regu¬ 
larity  of  a  perfect  square  without  even  approximating  to  the 
symmetry  of  any  other  proportion.  Mr.  Fergusson’s  design,  m 
which  the  width  of  the  cella,  as  determined  from  other  argu¬ 
ments,  amounts  to  52  feet  6  inches  (or  in  the  ratio  of  5  to  6 
with  the  length),  appears  to  us  much  more  in  accordance  with 
the  expression  of  Pliny,  as  well  as  with  the  proportions  usual 
in  Greek  architecture. 

We  cannot  enter  further  into  the  details  of  Mr.  Pullan’s 
attempted  restoration.  AVe  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  he 
has  failed  in  the  problem  that  he  has  proposed  to  himself,  and 
that  his  design,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  which  he  pos¬ 
sessed  over  all  his  predecessors,  must  be  consigned  to  the  same 
limbo  with  those  of  Mr.  Falkener  and  Mr.  Cockerell,  of  MM. 
Caylus  and  Quatremere  de  Quincy.  Our  limits  will  not 
allow  us  to  enter  into  an  equally  detailed  examination  of  the 
more  elaborate  and  ingenious  design  of  Mr.  Fergusson;  but  we 
have  already  expressed  our  conviction  that  in  several  leading 
points  he  has  seized  the  true  meaning  of  Pliny’s  description, 
and  the  true  proportions  of  the  edifice,  more  successfully  than 
Mr.  Pullan.  If  we  do  not  feel  satisfied  that  he  has  succeeded 
altogether  in  solving  the  problem  that  has  so  long  exercised  the 
ingenuity  of  architects,  it  is  but  just  to  add  that  we  do  not 
believe  the  solution  of  that  problem  to  be  possible,  with  the 
means  at  our  command.  Much  has  undoubtedly  been  gained 
by  the  recent  researches,  but  much  still  remains,  and  in  all 
probability  must  ever  remain,  uncertain  or  unknown.  We 
may  perhaps  eventually  arrive  at  some  agreement  as  to  the 
general  architectural  character  and  principal  dimensions  of  the 
celebrated  Mausoleum,  but  we  shall  never  learn  to  know  that 
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building  as  we  know  the  Parthenon  or  the  Erechtheuni ;  or  be 
able  to  restore  it  in  all  its  completeness,  as  we  can  do  with  the 
temples  at  Bassae  or  ^gina. 

There  is,  however,  one  part  of  Mr.  Fergusson’s  restoration 
to  which  we  cannot  omit  to  advert,  because  we  believe  it  to 
involve  a  principle  of  the  most  vital  importance  in  Greek  archi¬ 
tecture,  and  one  which  contains  the  key  to  the  true  solution  of 
all  such  problems  as  the  one  before  us.  The  principle  to  which 
we  refer  is  the  system  of  de6nite  proportions.  It  had  long 
been  suspected  that  some  such  principle  had  been  adopted  by 
Greek  architects ;  but  it  is  only  recently  that  sufficient  mate¬ 
rials  have  been  collected  to  prove  the  singular  completeness  and 
accuracy  with  which  it  was  carried  out  by  them.  In  those 
buildings  with  which  we  are  fully  acquainted  in  detail,  such  as 
the  Parthenon,  the  Temple  at  Bassa:,  and  that  at  .^gina,  it 
has  been  established  by  the  most  elaborate  investigation  that 
‘  every  part  was  proportioned  to  those  parts  in  juxtaposition  or 
‘  analogy  to  it  in  some  such  ratio  as  3  to  4,  4  to  5,  5  to  6,  and 
‘  so  on, —  not  by  accident,  but  by  careful  study,  and  the  whole 
‘  design  was  evolved  from  a  nexus  of  proportions  as  ingenious 
‘  in  themselves  as  they  were  harmonious  in  their  result’  (Fer- 
gussoKy  p.  17.) 

To  give  only  a  few  instances,  in  explanation  of  the  system 
pursued.  In  the  Parthenon,  of  which  the  front  measures  pre¬ 
cisely  100  Greek  feet,  the  flank  bears  to  the  front  a  ratio  of  9 
to  4,  while  the  total  height  of  the  building  is  just  seven-twelfths 
of  the  breadth,  and  two-sevenths  of  its  length.  In  the  temple 
at  Bassaj,  again,  the  length  is  to  the  breadth  as  5  to  2  ;  while 
the  height  bears  to  the  breadth  the  proportion  of  3  to  4.  Of 
this  height  the  columns  form  nearly  half,  bearing  to  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  total  elevation  the  proportion  of  6  to  7. 

Mr.  Fergusson  has  been  the  first  to  apply  this  doctrine  of 
definite  proportions  to  the  restoration  of  the  Mausoleum ;  and 
the  results  are  in  many  cases  so  satisfactory  as  to  leave  little 
doubt  of  the  fact  that  in  this  case  also  the  whole  building  was 
conceived  according  to  one  symmetrical  plan,  every  part  of 
which  bore  a  definite  proportion  to  the  others.  A  few  of  the 
leading  dimensions,  indeed,  lend  themselves  so  readily  to  this 
scheme,  as  almost  of  themselves  to  suggest  it.  Thus  the  total 
length  of  the  building,  measured  along  the  line  of  foundations, 
is,  according  to  Mr.  Newton,  127  English  feet,  or  within  a 
small  fraction  of  126  Greek  feet;  and  it  strikes  us  at  once  that 
this  is  just  double  of  the  63  feet  given  by  Pliny  (who  would 
imdoubtedly  use  Greek  feet  in  his  statements)  as  the  length  of 
the  cella.  But  again,  if  we  assume  14  feet  as  the  height  of 
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the  chariot  group,  a  very  probable  estimate  —  Mr.  Newton 
makes  it  13  feet  3  inches,  but  it  is  evident  that  in  such  a  case 
no  great  accuracy  can  be  attained  —  we  find  that,  deducting 
this  from  the  140  feet  given  by  Pliny  as  the  total  height,  there 
remain  just  126  feet  for  the  height  of  the  building  itself;  that 
is  to  say,  its  height  was  exactly  equal  to  its  extreme  length. 
Again,  the  dimensions  deduced  by  excavation  for  the  founda¬ 
tion  or  ground  plan  of  the  building  are,  according  to  Mr. 
Newton’s  statement,  127  feet  by  108  ;  but  there  appears  to  be 
some  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  these  measurements,  and  Mr. 
Fergusson  has  pointed  out  that  if  the  latter  dimension  be  taken 
at  106’31  English,  or  105  Greek,  feet,  this  would  give  exactly 
the  ratio  of  5  to  6  for  the  proportion  of  the  width  to  the  length 
of  the  whole  edifice.  Now  this  is  precisely  the  same  proportion 
as  Mr.  Fergusson  deduces  from  independent  considerations  for 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  cella,  a  proportion  which  cer¬ 
tainly  agrees  very  well  with  Pliny’s  expression  that  it  was 
*  brevius  a  frontibus.’ 

It  is  by  following  out  the  principle  thus  indicated,  and  which 
has  been  already  found  to  prevail  in  other  well-known  examples 
of  Greek  architecture,  that  Mr.  Fergusson  has  produced  a 
scheme  for  tlie  restoration  of  the  Mausoleum  far  exceeding  in 
symmetry  and  beauty  of  proportions  any  of  those  jireviously 
put  forth.  And  although  much  ingenuity  is  required  in  putting 
together  the  various  parts  of  an  edifice  so  peculiar  in  its  cha¬ 
racter  as  that  with  w’hich  we  have  here  to  deal,  and  it  is  probable 
that  many  similar  attempts  may  hereafter  be  made  with  more 
or  less  success,  we  feel  convinced  that  Mr.  Fergusson  has  been 
the  first  to  strike  out  the  true  path  of  discovery,  and  that  a 
skilful  appliaition  of  the  system  of  definite  proportions  will  be 
found  the  only  clue  to  the  restoration  of  the  long-perished 
Mausoleum. 

Undoubtedly  the  part  of  IMr.  Fergusson’s  design  that  least 
carries  conviction  to  our  minds  is  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
dealt  with  the  basement  or  lower  story  of  the  building.  This 
is  indeed  the  main  diflficulty  in  any  restoration,  for,  in  truth,  we 
know  absolutely  nothing  concerning  it.  But  the  analogy  of 
other  monuments  of  a  later  date  than  the  Mausoleum,  and  wdiich 
we  may  reasonably  suppose  to  have  been  in  some  measure  de¬ 
signed  as  imitations  of  it,  would  certainly  lead  us  to  suppose 
that  the  basement  had  a  more  solid  and  massive  character  than 
that  suggested  by  Mr.  Fergusson.  This  docs  not,  as  already 
pointed  out,  by  any  means  exclude  the  introduction  of  the 
richest  ornament ;  and  especially  of  that  sculptural  decoration 
for  which  the  building,  as  a  whole,  was  so  celebrated.  !Mr. 
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Newton  himself  is  disposed  to  suggest  the  introduction  of  ‘  one 
<  or  two  belts  of  friezes,  so  disposed  :ia  to  give  an  agreeable 
‘  alternation  of  sculpture  and  plain  masonry,’  instead  of  the  uni¬ 
form  monotony  of  Mr.  Pullan’s  basement;  but  he  afterwards 
rejects  this  idea  because  no  such  remains  were  found  in  situ. 
Yet  he  himself  admits  that  the  marble  casing  of  the  basement 
has  entirely  disappeared,  and  suggests,  with  much  probability, 
that  this  may  have  taken  place  at  a  comparatively  early  period 
of  the  Middle  Ages,  long  before  the  fall  of  the  pyramid  and  the 
Pteron,  and  still  longer  before  the  Knights  of  JSt.  John  began 
digging  among  the  ruins  in  search  of  marble  to  burn  for  lime. 

But  however  we  may  account  for  this  disappearance,  one  fact 
remains  unfortunately  but  too  certain,  that  the  sculptures  which 
once  gave  its  chief  celebrity  to  the  Mausoleum  have  almost  en¬ 
tirely  disappeared.  The  few  fragments  that  have  been  recovered 
are  suflScient  to  give  us  a  faint  glimpse  of  the  glorious  works 
that  we  have  lost,  but  they  are  very  far  from  enabling  us  to 
realise,  even  in  imagination,  the  character  of  those  works.  We 
are  still  almost  as  much  in  the  dark  as  heretofore  as  to  the 
nature,  the  design,  and  even  the  subjects  of  the  compositions  by 
which  Scopas  and  his  rival  artists  gave  immortality  to  the  tomb 
of  Mausolus. 

The  sculptures  that  have  been  discovered  and  brought  to 
England  consist  exclusively  of  two  classes:  portions  of  friezes, 
adorned  with  reliefs,  but  none  of  them  exceeding  the  usual  di¬ 
mensions  of  such  architectural  members  ;  and  fragments  of  sta¬ 
tues,  or,  as  they  are  technically  termed  by  Mr.  Newton,  *  sculp- 
*  tures  in  the  round.’  Some  of  these  last,  as  the  statue  of 
Mausolus  himself,  and  that  of  the  goddess  who  appears  to  have 
accompanied  him  in  his  chariot,  have  been  found  in  such  a  con¬ 
dition  that  it  has  been  possible  to  restore  them  in  great  part  by 
merely  reuniting  the  disjointed  fragments ;  but  these,  as  well 
as  the  two  colossal  portions  of  the  horses  of  the  chariot,  were 
the  work,  as  we  know  from  Pliny,  of  a  separate  artist,  probably 
the  same  who  is  mentioned  also  as  one  of  the  architects  of  the 
building.  The  noble  fragment  of  a  colossal  figure  on  horseback 
is  the  only  other  work  of  this  class  that  has  been  preserved  to 
us  in  such  a  state  as  to  enable  us  to  form  any  idea  of  the  original 
to  which  it  belonged ;  and  even  to  this  we  are  wholly  unable  to 
assign  any  position  in  the  building,  or  to  determine  whether  it 
was  an  isolated  figure  or  formed  part  of  a  group.  The  other 
fragments  found,  besides  two  or  three  heads,  consist  for  the 
most  p.art  of  portions  of  extremities,  hands,  feet,  legs,  and  arms ; 
and  these  are  sufficiently  numerous  to  indicate  the  existence  of 
a  considerable  number  of  separate  statues ;  most  of  which  appear 
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to  have  been  isolated  figures,  in  a  standing;  posture  and  in  atti¬ 
tudes  of  tranquillity.  These  are  supposed  by  Mr.  Newton  to  i 
have  been  placed  in  the  intercolumniations  of  the  Pteron,  or  in  | 
other  iMsitions  of  a  similar  character.  But  no  portions  have  ! 
been  discovered  that  can  be  referred  to  works  in  relief  on  any 
larger  scale  than  those  of  the  friezes. 

Yet  it  is  certain  that  it  is  to  works  of  this  latter  class  that 
the  words  used  by  Pliny  —  ‘  cajlavere  Mausoleum  ’  —  where  he 
speaks  of  the  labours  of  Scopas  and  his  brother  artists,  would 
naturally  refer.  Mr.  Newton,  indeed,  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
‘  the  expression  ccelavere,  used  by  Pliny  in  reference  to  their 
‘  respective  works,  seems  to  indicate  that  they  were  all  employed 
‘on  friezes.’  (P.  239.)  But  this  conclusion  seems  to  us  wholly 
unwarranted.  Sculptured  metopes,  sculptures  let  into  panels,  | 
or  broad  slabs  sculptured  in  relief,  —  anything,  in  short,  except  I 
detached  statues,  —  would  equally  come  within  the  scope  of  I 
Pliny’s  expression.  It  appears  to  us,  on  the  other  hand,  abso-  I 
lutely  im])ossible  to  suppose  that  the  celebrated  works  of  the  | 
masters  in  question  could  have  been  confined  to  so  subordinate 
a  part  of  the  building  as  the  mere  decoration  of  friezes,  more 
especially  as  those  friezes  must  have  been  raised  to  a  height 
nearly  double  that  required  even  in  the  largest  temples. 

We  are  very  far  from  wishing  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the 
slabs  of  frieze  that  have  been  so  fortunately  preserved  to  ut. 
Their  merit  has  been  indeed  very  variously  estimated  by  writers 
upon  ancient  art ;  and  we  certainly  think  that  they  must  be 
admitted  to  be  of  very  unequal  excellence ;  some  of  them, 
especially  the  four  slabs  discovered  by  Mr.  Newton,  and  the 
one  still  remaining  at  Genoa,  being  entitled  to  a  very  high 
place  among  works  of  their  class,  while  several  of  the  others 
are  so  inferior,  l)oth  in  design  and  execution,  that  we  find  it  I 
difficult  to  believe  that  they  belong  to  the  same  period  and 
school  of  art.  But  even  their  most  sanguine  admirers  will  not 
venture  to  place  them  in  comparison  with  the  noble  frieze  of 
the  Parthenon.  Yet  we  shall  look  in  vain  in  all  the  autiiors  of 
antiquity  for  any  special  mention  of  the  latter  work,  while,  if 
we  are  to  l)elieve  Mr.  Newton,  it  was  to  a  few  narrow  friezes 
that  the  Mausoleum  owed  its  world-wide  celebrity.  J 

The  negative  evidence,  on  which  Mr.  Newton  lays  so  much  j 
stress,  is  to  our  mind  wholly  inconclusive.  At  whatever  period  t 
the  marble  casing  was  stripj)ed  off'  from  the  basement  of  the 
edifice,  it  is  certain  that  all  trace  of  it  has  disappeared.  The  ; 
fragments  of  statues  found  are  in  all  probability  portions  (rf  !, 
'  those  which  adorned  the  Pteron.  Nor  have  any  remains  of  I 
architectural,  any  more  than  of  sculptural,  decorations  been  dis-  ^ 
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covered,  which  can  with  any  probability  be  referred  to  the 
basement.  We  are  therefore  compelled  either  to  acquiesce  in 
Mr.  Pullan’s  supposition  that  none  such  ever  existed,  and  that 
a  building  celebrated  in  all  antiquity  for  its  highly  ornamented 
character  was  in  its  most  important  member  one  of  the  plainest 
of  edifices,  or  to  admit  that  the  lower  part  of  the  building  had 
been  plundered  long  before  the  upper  story ;  and  that  the  im¬ 
mortal  works  of  Scopas  and  his  fellow-labourers  perished  at 
this  earlier  period.  This  latter  hypothesis  seems  to  us  at  once 
the  most  plausible  and  consistent  with  the  analogy  of  other 
^ilar  cases. 

Let  us  be  thankful  for  what  we  have  got.  We  owe  much  to 
the  exertions  of  Mr.  Newton,  who  has  rescued  from  oblivion, 
as  well  as  from  all  chances  of  further  destruction,  the  few  frag¬ 
ments  that  had  survived  the  vicissitudes  of  so  many  centuries : 
but  we  cannot  consent  to  magnify  the  value  and  importance  of 
these  scanty  relics  by  assuming  them  to  have  formed  any  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  the  great  works  referred  to  by  ancient 
writers.  AVe  must  venture  to  doubt,  notwithstanding  the  high 
authority  of  Mr.  Newton,  whether  any  portion  of  the  friezes 
that  we  possess  can  be  ascribed  to  the  master-hand  of  Scopas 
or  of  his  scarcely  less  celebrated  rivals.  It  is  certain  that 
m  most  cases  the  execution  of  the  friezes  was  left  to  subor¬ 
dinate  workmen  —  pupils  or  young  artists  who  possessed  skill 
enough  to  execute  the  designs  of  the  master  mind  to  whom  the 
conception  of  the  whole  was  due.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  this  was  the  case  even  with  the  exquisite  frieze  of 
the  Parthenon  itself;  we  know  it  to  have  been  the  case  with 
that  of  the  Erechtheum,  a  building  upon  which  the  Athenians 
were  undoubtedly  desirous  to  lavish  all  the  resources  of  art. 
But  even  if  we  allow  the  friezes  of  the  Mausoleum  the  highest 
merit  that  can  possibly  be  claimed  for  them,  they  can  no  more 
be  considered  as  representing  the  masterpieces  of  those  great 
artists  than  would  a  corresponding  portion  of  the  frieze  of  the 
Parthenon  have  sufficed  to  give  us  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
glorious  works  of  Phidias. 

Of  some  of  the  other  fragments  recovered  it  is  indeed  diffi¬ 
cult  to  speak  too  highly.  The  figure  of  Mausolus  himself  is 
full  of  dignity  and  grandeur,  and  has  a  monumental  character 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  position  for  which  it  was  designed. 
The  same  style  of  treatment  is  still  more  observable  in  the 
horses  that  belonged  to  his  chariot,  and  which  bear  evident 
proofs  of  having  been  executed  with  reference  to  the  lofty 
Btuation  in  which  they  were  to  be  placed.  It  is  very  instruc¬ 
tive  to  compare  them  in  this  respect  with  the  torso  of  the  eques- 
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trian  figure,  the  surface  of  which,  as  Mr.  Newton  observes,  ig 
highly  wrought,  as  if  meant  for  close  inspection.  Cruelly 
mutilated  as  it  is,  this  equestrian  fragment  is  undoubtedly  enti¬ 
tled  to  rank  among  the  finest  works  of  Greek  sculpture  re¬ 
maining  to  us.  We  are  indeed  unable  to  make  out  with  certsiinty 
the  action  of  the  rider,  or  the  subject  that  it  was  intended  to 
represent ;  but  it  is  certainly  probable,  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Newton,  that  it  formed  part  of  a  group.  A  figure  in  such 
violent  action  would  have  seemed  unmeaning  and  exaggerated 
without  some  apparent  motive  for  its  attitude.  But  whether 
detached  or  combined  with  other  figures  we  are  wholly  at  a  loss 
to  assign  it  any  place  in  connexion  with  the  building  to  which 
it  undoubtedly  belonged.  We  can  only  infer,  from  the  laws 
of  architectural  symmetry,  that  such  a  group  must  of  necessity 
have  had  corresponding  groups  in  other  parts  of  the  building. 

Of  these,  however,  no  remains  have  been  discovered — an  addi¬ 
tional  proof,  if  any  such  were  wanting,  how  imperfect,  after  all, 
is  our  knowledge  of  the  famous  Mausoleum. 

Our  space  will  not  admit  of  our  attempting  to  follow  Mr.  ' 
Newton  in  his  interesting  researches  at  Cnidus  and  Branchidx. 
But  we  cannot  omit  to  bestow  a  passing  word  upon  the  noble 
lion  that  he  has  brought  from  the  former  place,  which  is  indeed, 
as  he  himself  terms  it,  *  a  magnificent  example  of  colossal  Greek 
‘  sculpture,’  and  deserves  to  rank  with  the  statue  of  Mausolus, 
and  the  fragment  of  the  equestrian  figure  from  Halicarnassus, 
among  the  most  valuable  specimens  of  Greek  art.  It  is  pro-  | 
bably  of  somewhat  earlier  date  than  the  sculptures  of  the 
Mausoleum;  and  Mr.  Newton  suggests  that  the  monument 
which  it  surmounted  may  have  been  erected  to  commemorate 
the  victory  gained  by  the  Athenian  fleet  under  Conon  in  B.  C. 
394  —  an  action  which  was  fought  in  the  immediate  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Cnidus,  and  probably  in  full  view  of  the  conspicuous 
site  on  which  the  ruins  were  discovered.  If  this  hypothesis 
could  be  established,  the  monument  would  possess  almost  as 
much  hbtorical  as  artistic  interest 
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Art.  IX. — 1.  A  Perjite  Platforme  of  a  Hoppe  Garden.  By 
Reynolde  Scot.  1574,  1576,  1578. 

2.  A  Declaration  and  Protestation  against  the  Illegal,  Detestable, 
Oft-condemned  New  Tax  and  Extortion  of  Excise  in  general; 
And  for  Hops  (a  native  uncertain  Commodity')  in  particular. 
By  William  Prynne,  of  Swainswick,  Esq”.  1654. 

3.  The  Riches  of  a  Hop-garden  explained.  By  Richard 
Bradley,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Cam¬ 
bridge.  1729. 

4.  The  Hop  Farmer.  By  E.  J.  Lance.  1838. 

5.  Evidence  before  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Hop  Duties. 
1857. 

6.  Plain  Facts  as  to  the  Excise  Duty  on  Hops.  By  George 
P.  Bacon,  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Hop-Excise-Duty 
Repeal  Association.  1860. 

7.  Report  by  Mr.  Bonar,  H.  M.  Secretary  of  Legation  at 
Munich,  on  the  Manufacture,  Consumption,  and  Commerce  of 
Beer  in  Bavaria.  Munich:  1860. 

8.  Debate  on  5th  March,  1861,  On  the  Motion  for  the  Repeal  of 
the  Hop  Duties.  Published  by  the  Central  Hop-Duty 
Repeal  Association.  1861. 

'C'lELDiNG,  in  his  ‘  Don  Quixote  in  England,’  makes  Sancho 
Panza  say,  ‘  I  am  so  fond  of  the  English  roast  beef  and 
‘  strong  beer,  that  I  don’t  intend  ever  to  set  my  foot  in  Spain 
‘  again,  if  I  can  help  it.’  A  most  improbable  sentiment  for  a 
native  of  wine-drinking  La  Mancha  ever  to  have  expressed. 
Had  the  original  Sancho  visited  one  of  our  inns,  he  would  have 
made  wry  faces  over  the  host’s  ale,  still  more  over  his  beer, 
whether  flavoured  with  the  ground  ivy  or  fern  leaves  of  early 
days,  or  with  the  hop  which  was  then  rapidly  superseding  them. 
Could  the  liquor,  however,  have  been  in  accordance  with  modern 
notions  of  excellence,  the  honest  squire  would,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  have  pronounced  it  as  execrable  as  the  balsam  of  Fie- 
rabras.  And  no  wonder,  inasmuch  as  a  liking  for  beer,  especially 
for  highly-hopped  beer,  is  in  most  men  the  result  of  habit. 

It  has  taken  centuries  to  form  and  develope  our  present 
national  taste,  and  its  origin  is  perhaps  due  to  necessity  rather 
than  to  choice.  According  to  some  accounts,  at  least,  a  bitter 
was  originally  admitted  into  the  cask,  not  to  grr.Lify  the  palate, 
but  to  preserve  the  ale  by  checking  fermentation.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  hops,  when  first  introduced  into  England  in  the  fifteenth 
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century,  were  by  no  means  relished.  Not  only  were  they  con- 
sidere(l  unpalatable,  but  they  were  conceived  to  dry  up  the 
body,  and  to  engender  melancholy.  Henry  VI.  is  said,  on  the 
authority  of  a  German  writer,  to  have  prohibited  their  culti¬ 
vation  by  his  subjects.  Certain  it  is  that  bluff  King  Hal  would 
have  none  of  the  ‘  pernicious  weed,’  and  imperatively  forbade 
his  brew'er  to  put  hops  in  the  royal  beer.  Civic  dignitaries, 
from  time  immemorial  studious  of  good  living,  petitioned  Par¬ 
liament  against  the  use  of  hops,  ‘  in  regard  they  would  spoyl  the 
‘  taste  of  drinke,  and  endanger  the  people.’  This  was  in  1528; 
but  taste  and  doctors’  opinions  are  alike  capricious.  By  1552  a 
revulsion  of  feeling  had  evidently  taken  place.  In  that  year  we 
find  an  Act  extending  certain  privileges  to  such  lands  as  were 
‘  set  with  saffron  or  hops.’  Twenty  years  later  a  Bill  was 
brought  into  Parliament  which  had  for  its  object  directly  to 
promote  and  encourage  ‘  planting  and  setting.’  About  the  same 
time  Bacon  wrote,  *  The  planting  of  hop-yards  is  profitable  for 
*  the  planters,  and  consequently  for  the  kingdom.’  The  con¬ 
sumers’  interest  before  long  became  the  care  of  the  Legislature. 
In  1580  a  Bill  was  introduced  ‘against  false  packing;’  and  in 
the  first  year  of  James  I.  an  Act  was  passed  ‘  for  avoiding  of 
‘  deceit  in  selling,  buying,  or  spending  of  corrupt  and  unwhole- 
‘  some  hops.’  More  unmistakeable  evidence  that  hops  had,  in 
the  words  of  Walter  Blith,  ‘become  a  national  commodity,’ is 
afforded  by  ‘  An  Ordinance  of  the  Lords  and  Commons 
‘  assembled  in  Parliament,  dated  8th  July,  1G44,’  requiring  the 
planter  to  pay  ‘  an  excise  duty  of  %d.  for  every  value  of  20*.  of 
‘  hopps,  and  so  j)roportionably  for  a  greater  or  lesser  value.’ 
The  Lord  Protector  and  his  Council,  by  an  Order  made  in 
1653,  imposed  a  duty  of  2s.  per  cwt  on  English,  and  5s.  per 
cwt.  on  foreign  hops.  Cromwell’s  Excise  Act,  four  years  after¬ 
wards,  confirmed  and  continued  this  excise,  and  raised  the 
customs’  duty  to  10s.  per  cwt.  The  Restoration  relieved  home¬ 
grown  hops  from  taxation ;  but  the  exigencies  of  war  again 
brought  them  under  the  exciseman  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Anne.  From  1711  down  to  the  present  day  no  other  record 
than  the  statute-book  is  needed  to  attest  the  growing  appre¬ 
ciation  in  which  hops  were  held  by  the  British  public.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  the  use  of  the  ‘  wicked  weed,’  at  first  prohibited, 
then  tolerated,  then  encouraged,  came  in  the  last  century  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Legislature,  and  brewers  were  forbidden,  under 
heavy  penalties,  from  employing  even  such  innocent  bitters  as 
quassia  or  gentian,  not  simply,  as  might  be  imagined,  for  the 
protection  of  the  revenue,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  health  and 
comfort  of  the  people. 
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The  progress  of  the  national  taste  for  hops  and  its  causes  are 
well  traced  by  Reynolde  Scot,  in  a  passage  to  be  found  in  the 
later  editions  of  the  ‘  Perfite  Platforme’: — 

‘  Whereas,’  he  says,  ‘  you  cannot  make  above  eyght  or  nyne  gallons 
of  indifferent  Ale  out  of  one  bushel  of  Mault,  you  may  draw  XVIII 
or  XX  gallons  of  very  good  Beere ;  neyther  is  the  Hoppe  more  pro¬ 
fitable  to  enlarge  the  quantitie  of  your  drinke,  than  necessary  to 
prolong  the  Continuaunce  thereof.  For  if  your  Ale  may  endure  a 
fortnight,  your  Beere  through  the  benefite  of  the  Hoppe  shall  con¬ 
tinue  a  monetb.  And  what  Grace  it  yeeldeth  to  the  taste  ail  men  may 
judge,  that  have  Sense  in  their  Mouths,  And  if  the  Controversie  be 
betwixt  Beere  and  Ale,  which  of  them  two  shall  have  y*  Place  of 
Preheminence  :  it  sufficeth  for  the  Glorie  and  Commendation  of  the 
Beere,  that  here  in  our  owne  Countrie  Ale  giveth  place  unto  it,  and 
that  most  part  of  our  Countrymen  due  abhorre  and  abandon  Ale,  as  a 
lothsome  drinke,  whereas  in  other  Nations  Beere  is  of  great  Estima¬ 
tion,  and  of  Straungers  entertayned  as  their  most  choyce  and  delicate 
Drinke.  Finally,  that  Ale  which  is  most  delicate,  and  of  best  account 
borroweth  the  Hoppe,  as  witnout  the  which  it  wanteth  bis  chiefe 
Grace  and  best  Verdure.’ 

We  find  that  at  this  tinae  (1576)  2^  lbs.  of  hops  were  con¬ 
sidered  the  maximum  quantity  to  be  brewed  with  a  quarter 
of  malt;  or,  according  to  a  writer  in  1616,  ^  lb.  of  hops  was 
held  amply  sufficient  to  a  barrel.  Since  that  date  the  taste  for 
well-hopped  beer  has  progressed,  till  at  the  present  day  it  has 
culminated  in  the  popularity  of  that,  according  to  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  ‘  incomparable  article,’  pale  ale,  brewed  with  from  Slbs. 
to  8  lbs.  of  hops  to  the  barrel,  which  has  usurped  not  only 
the  place,  but  the  name  of  the  original  Saxon  liquor  made 
from  malt  alone. 

The  old  distich, 

‘  Hops,  Reformation,  Bays  and  Beer, 

Came  into  England  all  in  one  year,’ 

or  the  variation  thereof, — 

'  ‘  Turkies,  carp,  hoppes,  pickerell  and  beer, 

Came  into  England  all  in  one  year,’ 

marks  the  period  when  the  first  English  hop  yards  were  formed. 
The  cultivation  appears  to  have  been  originally  established  in 
Kent.  At  Bourne,  near  Canterbury,  there  is  a  plot  of  ground 
which  is  known  to  have  been  a  plantation  in  the  first  year  of 
Elizabeth.  The  plant  was  introduced  from  Flanders ;  and  ‘  the 
‘  trade  of  the  Flemming,’  i.  e.  his  method  of  culture,  and  ‘  his 
‘  Ostes  at  Poppering’  were  held  out  as  ‘  a  profy table  patterne  and 
‘  a  necessarie  instruction  for  as  many  as  shall  have  to  doe  therein,* 
by  the  author  of  the  ‘  Perfite  Platforme.’ 
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When  this  little  work  w'as  published,  the  capability  of  our 
soil  and  climate  for  producing  hops  was  still  much  doubted,  and 
our  supplies  were  in  great  measure  drawn  from  the  Low 
Countries.  Scot  writes  not  only  to  explain  the  cultivation,  but 
to  recommend  its  extension,  and  somewhat  indignantly  com¬ 
plains  of  the  Fleming  as  ‘dazeling  us  with  the  discommen- 
‘  dation  of  our  soyle,  obscuring  and  falsifying  the  order  of  this 
‘  mysterie,  and  sending  us  into  Flanders  as  farre  as  Peppering 
‘  for  that  which  we  may  find  at  home  in  our  own  backsides.* 
Whether  owing  to  the  information  diffused  by  Scot’s  writings, 
or  to  other  causes,  hop  growing  was  pursued  with  such  success, 
that  eighty  years  later  Walter  Blith,  in  his  ‘  Improver  Im- 
‘  proved,’  declared  of  the  English  produce : — 

‘It  is  usually  a  very  good  commodity,  and  many  times  extra¬ 
ordinary  ;  and  our  nation  may  ascribe  it  unto  itself,  to  raise  the  best 
Hops  of  any  other  nation.’ 

Kent  and  the  eastern  portion  of  Sussex  became,  and,  as  is 
well  known,  continue  to  be,  the  chief  seats  of  the  cultivation  of 
hops.  Next  to  these  in  importance  rank  Worcestershire,  Here¬ 
fordshire,  and  the  district  about  Farnham,  which,  from  the  ex¬ 
cellence  of  its  produce,  was  termed  by  Bradley  in  the  beginning 
of  last  century  ‘  the  first  capital  town  for  hops  in  Britain.’ 
Colonies  are  found  in  different  parts  of  England,  some,  known 
as  the  ‘  North  Clay  districts,’  in  the  high  latitudes  of  Yorkshire, 
Lincolnshire,  and  Nottinghamshire  ;  others  dotted  about  the  mid¬ 
land  and  southern  counties,  from  Suffolk  in  the  east  to  Comw.Tll 
in  the  south-west.  The  several  varieties  of  hops  w’hich  careful 
and  systematic  culture  now  produces  in  England  differ  as  widely 
in  price  and  in  quality  as  different  growths  of  wine.  The 
Worcestershire  red-bine  is  said  to  bear  the  closest  resemblance 
to  the  old  Flemish  hop;  this  latter  Bradley,  in  1729,  describe.^ 
as  small,  close  in  texture,  with  a  red  bine  and  dark-green  flower, 
resembling  the  indigenous  British  hop  that  grows  wild  in  our 
own  hedges. 

Any  one  wishing  to  inspect  the  hop  districts  for  himself, 
cannot  do  better  than  go  by  the  South-Eastern  Railway  from 
London  to  Tunbridge.  He  may  then  continue  his  journey 
along  either  branch  of  the  fork  into  which  the  trunk  line  there 
divides,  or  explore  any  of  the  roads  or  lanes  that  diverge  from 
them,  and  he  will  find  hop  grounds  and  oast-houses  to  his 
heart’s  content.  If  it  be  winter  time,  he  will  only  see  sheaves 
and  stacks  of  poles  cumbering  the  bare  earth.  If  it  be  summer, 
he  will  see  the  infant  bine  struggling  to  climb  the  poles, — an 
attempt  in  which  it  is  materially  aided  and  guided  by  the  hands 
of  the  tyers.  In  a  favourable  season  the  growth  is  so  rapid  that 
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the  process  may  almost  be  said  to  be  discernible  by  the  eye. 
Indeed,  in  one  parish,  on  the  borders  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  it  is 
averred  that  on  a  particular  Sunday,  when  the  rector’s  sermon 
was  protracted  beyond  the  usual  length,  the  bine  in  a  hop 
garden  adjoining  the  church  was  observed  to  have  grown  an  incli 
during  the  morning  service.  The  traveller  should,  however, 
defer  his  visit  till  autumn.  He  will  then  behold  a  spectacle 
more  glorious  than  the  vineyards  of  Burgundy  or  of  the  Rhine. 
Every  pole  has  become  a  thyrsus  wreathed  with  graceful  foliage. 
The  bine  has  climbed  the  poles,  and  waves  its  clustering  bells 
from  their  summits  in  token  of  victory.  Round  the  poles,  from 
their  base  upwards,  light  shoots,  laden  with  flowers,  droop 
sleepily  in  the  noontide  heat,  or  dance  in  the  evening  air.  Nor 
is  the  sight  the  only  sense  that  is  gratified.  Aromatic  odours, 
soothing  as  opium,  are  wafted  abroad  by  the  breeze,  till  it  seems 
overcome  by  their  narcotic  influence,  and  dies  away,  leaving  an 
atmosphere  impregnated  with  fragrant  particles,  as  in  the  fabled 
land, 

‘  Where  round  and  round  the  spicy  downs  the  yellow  lotus-dust 
is  blown.’ 

Let  the  stranger,  however,  if  a  farmer,  beware  of  yielding  to 
the  spell.  The  beauty  of  the  hop  garden  is  but  too  commonly 
a  Lamia  who  allures  men  by  every  charm  that  can  intoxicate 
the  senses,  but  when  embraced  proves  a  foul  monster,  that 
drains  the  life-blood  of  the  confiding  victim.  True  it  is, 
that  a  garden  sometimes  yields  a  ton  an  acre ;  true  it  is 
that  the  produce  may  sell  for  10/.,  or  more,  a  cwt.,  and  that 
three  times  within  twenty  years  hops  have  reached  the  price  of 
20/.  or  22/.,  a  cwt.  But  great  gains  imply  great  risks.  The 
crop  is  one  of  marvellous  uncertainty.  The  hop  might  appro¬ 
priately  stand  in  the  language  of  flowers  as  the  symbol  of 
fickleness.  It  is  enough  to  point  out  that  in  1852,  46,000  acres 
yielded  five  times  as  large  a  crop  as  54,000  acres  in  1854,  and 
that  again  in  1859,  45,000  acres  yielded  six  times  as  much  as 
the  same  acres  in  1860.  So  sensitive  is  the  plant,  that  every 
variation  of  temperature,  every  rise  or  fall  of  the  barometer, 
every  change  of  the  wind,  affects  its  growth,  and  exalts  the 
farmer’s  hopes  or  darkens  his  prospects.  Enemies  innumerable, 
both  in  the  animal  and  in  the  vegetable  world,  threaten  the  quan¬ 
tity,  or  endanger  the  quality,  of  the  produce.  Blight,  mould, 
mildew,  honeydew,  fireblast,  fleas,  flies,  lice,  moths,  spiders, 
caterpillars,  form  but  a  portion  of  the  appalling  list  furnished  by 
Mr.  Lance.  The  amount  to  be  staked  against  such  odds  is  far 
in  excess  of  that  ventured  in  any  other  branch  of  farming; 
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25/.  or  30/.  per  acre  is  the  ordinary  cost  of  raising  a  crop  in  a 
garden  that  has  been  some  years  formed,  and  has  come  into  full 
bearing.  Then  the  hops  must  be  picked,  dried,  and  bagged, 
and,  till  within  the  current  year,  must  satisfy  the  exciseman’s 
demand,  at  a  cost  of  21.  for  every  cwt.  The  above  outlay  is 
altogether  exclusive  of  the  rent  of  the  land,  which  in  some  in¬ 
stances  is  as  much  as  26/.  per  acre,  and  of  the  extraordinary 
tithe,  which  may  amount  to  1/.  10s.  or  2L  Add  to  all  this,  in 
the  words  of  an  old  writer,  that  the  hope  of  ‘  the  profit  and 
*  gains  arising  by  a  hop  garden  sometimes  so  pleaseth  and  fiattereth 
‘  a  man’s  conceit,  whose  vein  and  humour  is  such  that  he  will 
‘  employ  more  ground  than  he  can  keep  or  maintain,  and  through 
‘  greediness  of  his  desire  overthrow  his  whole  purpose,’ — and  it 
will  be  admitted  that  the  hop  grower  plays  a  very  hazardous 
game.  Suppose,  however,  that  he  rises  a  winner ;  he  not  im¬ 
probably  finds  that  his  neighbours  have  heavy  crops  as  well  as 
himself, — that  there  are  more  hops  in  the  market  than  the 
brewers  require,  and  that  the  price  to  be  obtained  does  not  cover 
the  expenses  incurred.  If  he  be  a  man  of  capital,  he  may  think 
he  will  hold ;  but  as  prolific  seasons  frequently  follow  in  cycles, 
it  is  likely  enough  the  same  results  may  ensue  next  year; 
moreover,  hops  deteriorate  by  keeping,  till  at  the  end  of  a  few 
years  they  become  as  worthless  as  so  much  chaff.  As  a  last 
resource,  the  owner  may,  or  might  till  within  the  last  month, 
perjure  himself  by  swearing  they  are  marketable,  export  them 
for  the  sake  of  recovering  the  duty  in  drawback,  and  throw  the 
once  costly  commodity  into  the  German  Ocean. 

The  alternations  of  glut  and  of  dearth  to  which,  in  the  case 
of  a  crop  so  precarious,  and  an  article  so  perishable,  any  country 
confined  to  its  own  resources  is  exposed,  naturally  call  for 
the  utmost  freedom  of  exchange  between  different  states. 
Prohibitory  or  protective  duties  have,  for  two  centuries  and  a 
half,  precluded  England  from  fully  availing  herself,  when  her 
own  produce  has  been  deficient,  of  the  surplus  of  her  neigh¬ 
bours.  Accordingly,  in  seasons  of  scarcity  our  brewers  have 
been  driven  to  the  use  of  substitutes  more  or  less  injurious,  or, 
as  we  believe  the  general  practice  of  the  trade  has  been,  to  brew 
with  fewer  hops,  or  with  stale  hops  that  have  lost  their  virtue. 

The  recent  establishment  of  free  trade  now  leads  us  to  look 
with  some  interest  at  other  hop-growing  countries.  Kespecting 
these  much  valuable  information  is  to  be  found  in  the  Evidence 
taken  by  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Hop  Duties  in  1857. 

The  average  crop  of  the  European  continent  is  about  equal 
to  that  of  England,  and  appears  liable  to  similar  fluctuations 
from  year  to  year,  in  respect  both  of  quantity  and  of  quality. 
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Statistical  tables,  compiled  by  the  Agricultural  Society  of 
Bavaria  in  1860,  show  how  wide  are  the  ordinary  limits  of 
variation  in  the  annual  yield  of  different  countries.*  We  may 
here  add,  that  the  North  American  continent  produces  annually 
from  30,000  to  60,000  cwt.,  w'hile  the  annual  consumption  oftts 
inhabitants  is  supposed  to  be  50,000  cwt  Nor  are  fluctuations 
in  prices  less  extreme  in  other  parts  of  Europe  than  in  England. 
In  Belgium  the  average  market-price  of  the  year’s  produce  has, 
within  the  last  ten  years,  ranged  from  l/.Sa.  to  14/.  j)ercwt.  In 
Bavaria,  according  to  Mr.  Bonar,  the  price  usually  varies  from 
3/.  5*.  to  16/.  10^.  per  cwt.  In  the  autumn  of  1860,  however, 
the  current  price  rose  to  the  unparalleled  sum  of  370  florins,  or 
about  31/.  per  Bavarian  cwt. 

Of  the  hop-growing  countries  of  Europe,  the  most  important 
to  us,  as  sources  of  supply,  are  Belgium  and  Bavaria.  The 
area  under  cultivation  in  the  latter,  the  classic  land  of  beer,  is 
estimated  at  26,000  acres,  an  extent  about  equal  to  the  planta¬ 
tions  of  the  county  of  Kent.  The  two  great  centres  of  pro¬ 
duction  are  Spalt  and  Ilersbruck,  the  former  lying  a  few  hours 
south-east  of  Nuremberg,  the  latter  some  seventeen  miles 
north-west  of  that  city.  Of  these  Spalt  occupies  the  first 
rank.  Extensive  plantations  exist  at  Aischgrund,  and  at 
Hallertau,  a  district  approaching  the  Danube.  The  whole 
valley  of  the  ISIaine,  from  Bamberg  to  Wurzburg,  is  also 
favourable  for  the  growth  of  hops. 

As  at  Famham  and  at  Maidstone,  so  at  Spalt  and  at 
Hersbruck,  there  are  limited  districts  immediately  adjoining  the 
town,  which  are  among  hop  plantations  what  the  grounds  of 
Lafflttc  or  of  Johannisberg  are  among  vineyards.  Their  pro¬ 
duce  is  known  as  Spalt  City,  or  Hersbruck  City,  hops.  In¬ 
clusive  of  these,  the  choicest  growths,  about  one-third  of  the 
crop  raised  in  Bavaria  may  be  considered  of  first-rate  quality, 
rivalling  the  best  Kentish  or  Famham  produce.  No  actual 
test  has  determined  their  comparative  merits,  but  the  prevalent 
opinion  seems  to  be,  that  the  South  German  hops  have  the 
finest  bitter,  while  inferior  to  the  British  in  body,  flavour,  and 
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presen'ing  power.  Qualities  differ  as  with  us,  but  the  only 
distinct  varieties  recognised  are,  the  early  hop,  picked  in 
September,  and  the  late  hop,  gathered  in  October.  Of  these 
the  later  hop  is  esteemed  the  most  powerful,  and  realises  the 
highest  price. 

The  land  is  principally  in  the  hands  of  peasant  proprietors, 
and  under  the  Code  Napoleon,  which  obtains  in  Bavaria,  the 
holdings  are,  on  the  death  of  the  head  of  a  family,  sold  or  sub¬ 
divided.  Consequently,  except  in  the  city  districts,  little  money 
is  expended  on  the  cultivation,  but  much  time  and  manual 
labour  is  devoted  to  the  garden  by  the  owner  and  his  family. 
Owing  probably  to  the  more  genial  summers,  the  plant  attains 
proportions  which  would  in  England  be  deemed  gigantic.  Hence 
the  larch-poles,  chiefly  used  in  Bavaria,  not  unfrequently  exceed 
forty  feet,  or  double  the  length  of  the  tallest  poles  employed  in 
England.  The  Bavarian  fanner  puts  only  one  pole  to  a  hill 
instead  of  three,  as  is  the  usual  practice  of  Kent  and  Sussex; 
his  hills  are,  as  a  rule,  farther  apart,  he  manures  less,  sometimes 
contenting  himself  with  restoring  to  the  soil  the  old  hop-bines, 
and  is  satisfied  with  a  smaller  yield  per  acre  than  his  British 
competitor.  The  hops  being  thus  less  crowded,  enjoy  ‘that 
*  largenesse  of  space  through  which  the  Sunne  may  come  to  give 
‘  comfort  to  every  plant,’  which  Markham*,  so  long  ago  as  1638, 
recommended  as  calculated  to  improve  the  flower,  and  render  it 
less  liable  to  blight.  If  blight  make  its  appearance,  the  Ger¬ 
man  planter  does  not  hesitate,  in  order  to  clieck  its  progress,  to 
thin  his  plantation  by  removing  a  number  of  poles.  We  com¬ 
mend  this  bold  practice  to  the  notice  of  the  planters  of  East 
Kent,  who,  according  to  the  evidence  of  several  witnesses  before 
the  Committee,  have  of  late,  by  largely  manuring,  increased 
their  average  produce  to  the  detriment  of  its  quality.  Indeed 
it  is  not  improbable  that  open  competition  with  the  South  Ger¬ 
man  growers  will  induce  English  planters  generally  to  direct 
their  attention  to  the  goodness,  rather  than  to  the  weight,  of 
their  crops. 

Hop- picking,  so  picturesque  a  spectacle  in  England,  pre¬ 
sents  a  far  less  attractive  scene  in  Germany.  There  the 
poles  are  taken  down,  the  bine  is  hastily  stripped  from  them, 
and  then  removed  to  be  picked  at  leisure  at  the  planter’s  house. 
This,  in  Walter  Blith’s  time,  was  a  new  and  improved  method 
of  gathering :  the  older  practice,  still  followed  by  some  con¬ 
tinental  growers,  had  been  to  cut  the  bine  at  the  foot,  and 
then,  with  a  fork,  to  take  it  off  the  standing  pole.  Quaint 


*  Markham’s  Farewell  to  Husbandry.  1638. 
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figures  in  Elizabethan  costume  are  represented  thus  engaged 
in  the  vignettes  to  Scot’s  ‘  Perfite  Platfornie.’  In  Germany, 
and  still  more  in  Bohemia,  the  result  of  the  course  pursued 
but  too  often  is  that  the  hops  are,  before  picking,  dragged 
about,  thrust  into  stables,  cow-houses,  cellars,  kitchens,  or  bed¬ 
rooms,  and  maltreated  and  injured  in  divers  ways.  When  fairly 
used,  they  are  sf»i‘ead  over  the  floors  of  lofts,  or  hung  up  in  the 
high  sloping  roofs,  where  air  and  warmth  may  have  access  to 
them.  In  fine  weather  they  are  thus  dried  in  about  three  days, 
and  then  loosely  thrust  into  coarse  sacks.  The  above  is  the 
only  drying  they  receive  at  the  hands  of  the  peasants.  If 
bought  by  merchants,  particularly  if  for  exportation,  they  are 
conveyed  to  a  town  and  dried  in  kilns.  This  process  is  said  to 
be  defective,  inasmuch  as  the  draught  is  not  quick  enough,  and 
the  damp  is  suffered  to  hang  in  the  hops  so  long,  that  they  are, 
in  a  manner,  stewed.  In  the  opinion,  however,  of  some  persons, 
the  English  method  of  drying  subjects  the  hops  to  too  violent  a 
heat,  or,  as  one  merchant  expresses  it,  roasts  them,  thereby 
destroying  the  aroma,  and  is  even  more  injurious  than  the 
Bavarian  treatment. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  making  of  beer  and  the  drinking 
of  beer  form  two  of  the  most  important  occupations  of  the 
Bavarian  people,  and  the  legislation  on  the  subject  of  beer  one 
of  the  chief  cares  of  the  Bavarian  Government.  We  do  not 
say,  with  a  recent  English  traveller,  that  the  whole  nation  are 
perpetually  drunk  upon  malt  liquor,  but  the  quantity  consumed 
is  prodigious.  AVater,  say  the  Bavarians,  never  was  fit  for 
human  stomachs, —  at  all  events,  has  not  been  since  the  Flood; — 
besides,  the  drinking  of  fermented  liquors  constitutes  a  specific 
difference  between  men  aud  animals : — 

‘  Vina  bibunt  homines,  animalia  caetera  fontes.’ 

Although  no  brewery  can  exist  but  by  the  special  authority  of 
government,  there  are  no  less  than  10,723  such  establishments 
in  the  country,  and  Mr.  Bonar  is  no  doubt  under  the  mark  in 
estimating  the  quantity  of  beer  annually  poured  down  Bavarian 
throats  at  100,000,000  English  gallons.  One-eighth  of  the 
whole  revenue  of  the  state  is  derived  from  a  malt  duty  of 
11*.  a  quarter.  The  king  himself  is  the  first  brewer  in  the 
land,  and  most  of  the  great  proprietors  belong  to  the  same 
privileged  and  influential  class.  Government  fixes  the  price  of 
beer  twice  a  year,  according  to  the  value  of  malt  and  hops,  and 
as  the  time  approaches  when  the  cost  of  this  necessary  of 
Bavarian  life  is  to  be  determined  for  the  ensuing  summer  or 
winter,  the  public  mind  is  gravely,  often  painfully,  excited. 
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The  process  of  brewing  differs  from  that  carried  on  in 
England,  principally  in  the  low  temperature  at  which  the  worts 
are  fermented.  This  system  is  much  recommended  by  Liebig,  as 
preventing  the  beer  from  turning  sour.  The  summer  beer, 
brewed  for  home  consumption,  is  kept  six  months,  or  even  longer, 
before  it  is  used,  but  commonly  in  deep  rock-cellars,  and  often 
surrounded  with  ice.  Yet  Bavarian  beer  does  not  bear  ex¬ 
portation.  There  are  only  two  peculiar  kinds  capable  of  bear¬ 
ing  a  sea  voyage,  of  both  of  which  His  Majesty  is  the  chief 
and  best  brewer.  These  are  known  as  the  Salvador  and  the 
Bock.  The  Bock,  so  called  from  its  being  strong  enough  to 
butt  a  man  down,  or  from  its  making  him  leap  like  a  buck,  is  of 
two  sorts,  single  and  double.  With  these  exceptions,  all  the 
beer  destined  for  exportation  beyond  seas,  and  even  most  of 
that  sent  to  France  and  other  parts  of  the  Continent,  is  brewed 
expressly  for  the  purpose.  Bavarian  malt  is  excellent,  some 
of  the  finest  in  Europe  being  grown  between  Nuremberg  and 
Munich.  The  public  taste  is,  as  might  be  ex{)ected,  most 
fastidious  in  regard  to  hops,  and,  after  Bavarians,  considers 
none  but  those  of  Wurtemberg  and  Baden,  or  the  best  Bohe¬ 
mians,  worthy  of  the  palate  of  a  connoisseur.  English  hops, 
fumigated  with  sulphur,  to  give  them  the  bright  yellow  colour 
which  the  fashion  of  the  trade  at  home  requires,  have  an  evil 
reputation  in  Munich.  Sulphured  hops  are  an  abomination  to 
the  Bavariims ;  the  use  of  them  is  prohibited,  and  the  brewer 
on  whose  premises  any  such  are  found  incurs  a  heavy  penalty. 
A  paternal  government  does  not,  however,  feel  itself  call^ 
upon  to  care  for  the  health  of  others  than  its  own  subjects,  and 
sulphured  hops,  if  intended  for  exportation,  are  exempt  from 
the  confiscation  to  which  in  other  cases  they  are  liable. 

The  produce  of  the  other  hop-growing  districts  of  South 
Germany  is  much  akin  to  that  of  Bavaria,  and  the  cultivation 
and  method  of  curing  are  similar.  The  very  best  Bohemians  are 
raised  at  Saaz ;  they  equal  the  Spalt  hops  in  price,  and  are  by 
some  English  pale  ale  brewers  preferred,  on  account  of  their 
delicate  flavour,  to  the  best  Bavarians.  South  German  hops  are 
exported  to  V^ienna,  France,  Italy,  England,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Bussia,  but  in  what  quantities  we  are  unable  to 
state  with  any  certainty.  Bavaria  itself  has  been  estimated  to 
require  a  minimum  of  50,000  cwt.  a  year  for  internal  consump¬ 
tion,  and  to  exfxirt  the  surplus  produce,  which  on  an  average  of 
years  may  equal  45,000  or  50,000  cwt.  The  continental  demand 
is  an  increasing  one,  but  the  cultivation  of  all  except  the  best 
descriptions  of  hops  is  believed  to  admit  of  extension.  Indeed, 
in  Baden,  and  probably  elsewhere,  owing  to  high  prices  recently 
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obtained,  the  growth  of  hops  is  in  some  measure  displacing  that 
of  tobacco.  The  hops  of  North  Germany  and  of  Prussian 
Poland  are  of  altogether  inferior  quality,  and  not  likely  to  find 
favour  in  this  country.  American  hops  may  also  be  dismissed 
in  a  few  words.  Like  American  grapes,  they  derive  a  coarse, 
rank  flavour  and  smell  from  the  soil  in  which  they  grow,  which 
DO  management,  however  careful,  has  hitherto  succeeded  in 
neutralising.  There  is  little  chance  of  their  competing  in  our 
markets  with  European  growths,  except  in  seasons  of  scarcity 
and  of  unusually  high  prices. 

Poperinghe,  the  district  of  which  Reynold  Scot  was  so 
patriotically  jealous,  lies  south-east  of  Ypres,  close  to  the 
French  frontier,  and  is  still  the  metropolis  of  Belgian  hop¬ 
growing.  The  next  and  most  important  plantations  are  those 
of  Alost,  hut  considerable  quantities  of  hops  are  also  raised 
between  Liege  and  Namur.  As  in  Bavaria,  so  in  Belgium,  the 
gardens  are  usually  the  properties  of  small  holders,  and  are 
cultivated  by  the  hands  of  the  owner  and  his  family.  Con¬ 
trary,  however,  to  the  prevailing  custom  in  Germany,  large 
quantities  of  manure  are  employed,  and  heavy  croj)8,  varying 
usually  from  ten  to  seventeen  cwt.  per  acre,  are  raised.  Most  of 
the  hops  are  kiln-dried,  the  practice  having  been  for  the  mer¬ 
chant  to  receive  them  from  the  grower  when  picked,  and  convey 
them  to  the  town  to  be  dried.  Oast-houses  are  now,  however, 
to  be  found  in  the  country,  in  which  the  planters  dry  on  their 
own  account.  The  merchants  often  use  sulphur  in  their  kilns,  and 
are  suspected  of  employing  ether,  or  some  chemical  preparation, 
which  not  only  swells  the  hops,  giving  them  a  false  appearance 
of  bulk,  but  imparts  something  of  that  clammy  feeling  which  is 
taken  as  an  indication  of  ‘  condition.’ 

Since  the  days  of  Elizabeth,  the  British  growers  have  sur¬ 
passed  their  then  masters,  the  Flemings.  The  bulk  of  the 
Belgian  produce  is  now-a-days  scarcely  equal  to  the  inferior 
classes  of  English ;  even  Poi)eringhe  hops  only  hold  a  rank 
intermediate  between  the  best  German  or  Kentish  and  the 
more  ordinary  British  growths.  Not  long  since,  the  increasing 
importations  from  England  so  alarmed  the  Belgian  planters, 
that  they  petitioned  the  Chamber  of  Representatives,  com¬ 
plaining  that  the  small  duty  of  If.  20c.  per  100  kilogrammes 
levied  on  hops  imported  exjwsed  them  to  a  competition  with 
the  English  growers  they  were  utterly  unable  to  maintain,  and 
which  must  prove  ruinous.  These  petitions  were  reported  upon 
by  a  committee  of  the  Chamber,  which  disapproved  of  any 
increase  of  duty,  but  recommended  that  efforts  should  be  made 
to  obtain  from  foreign  governments  reciprocal  freedom  of  trade 
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in  hops.  The  growers  of  the  two  countries  were,  like  children 
in  the  dark,  frightened  at  each  other.  For  at  the  same  time  a 
section  of  English  planters  was  sending  petitions  to  Parliament, 
averring  that  competition  with  foreign  hops,  more  especially 
with  those  of  Belgium,  must  before  long  drive  many  of  the 
plantations  of  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Worcester  out  of  cultivation. 

In  most,  if  not  all,  the  beer-drinking  countries  of  Europe, 
the  thirst  of  the  people  for  their  favourite  beverage  is  turned  to 
good  account  by  their  government.  In  France,  Belgium,  Hol¬ 
land,  Austria,  and  Hanover,  a  duty  is  levied  on  the  manufac¬ 
tured  article.  In  Bavaria,  Prussia,  Saxe- Weimar,  and  else¬ 
where,  on  its  chief  constituent,  malt.  During  the  spring  of 
the  present  year,  the  propriety  of  a  duty  upon  hops  W'as  can¬ 
vassed  by  the  American  press;  but  Mr.  Chase,  if  he  ever 
entertained  the  idea,  abandoned  it,  and  has  contented  himself 
with  a  charge  of  one  dollar  per  barrel  upon  beer.  England 
alone  has  enjoyed  at  once  a  tax  on  beer  itself,  and  a  tax  upon 
each  ingredient  of  which  beer  is  composed. 

The  first  excise  upon  hops  was,  as  we  have  seen,  a  device  of 
the  parliamentary  party  during  the  civil  wars.  It  appears  to 
have  been  bitterly  opposed,  even  in  those  early  days.  In  1654 
that  sturdy  patriot,  William  Prynne,  published  the  Declaration 
and  Protestation  named  at  the  head  of  this  article.  This  effu¬ 
sion  is  eminently  characteristic  of  the  man  and  of  the  times. 
The  writer  first  gives  vent  to  his  indignation  by  setting  forth 
many  Old  Testament  texts  and  precedents  (or  ‘  presidents  ’), 
and  some  classical  quotations  against  plunder,  oppression,  and 
tyranny  in  general.  He  then  proceeds  to  state  that  the  sub¬ 
collector  had  served  a  notice  upon  him  to  appear  upon  a  certain 
day,  *  at  the  Greyhound,  in  Bath,’  to  make  entry  of  the  hops 
he  had  growing,  and  to  pay  the  excise  for  the  same ;  that,  on 

*  repairing  to  the  lecture  at  Bath,  he  sent  for  the  sub-collector 
‘  to  the  inn  where  the  ordinary  for  the  lecture  is  kept  before  the 

*  sermon  began,’  and  took  this  officer,  as  it  subsequently  appears, 
roundly  to  task.  With  a  profusion  of  arguments,  precedents, 
and  cases,  legal  and  historical,  interspersed  with  biblical  quota¬ 
tions,  the  summary  of  which  alone  extends  over  thirteen  folio 
pages,  Prynne  expounded  to  the  sub-collector  that  he  held  the 
demand  to  be  ‘  an  intollerable  oppression,’  ‘  a  detestable  innova- 

*  tion,’  and  ‘  fit  to  be  eternally  damned.’ 

He  at  last  summed  up  : — 

‘  Upon  all  these  grounds  and  Reasons,  I  declared  and  protested  to 
the  Exciseman  that  I  was  resolved  upon  no  terms  whatever  to  pay 
any  Excise  at  all  for  Hopps,  but  to  question  and  oppose  it  to  my 
power,  according  to  my  Protestation,  Vow,  Solemn  League  and 
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Covenant,  for  my  own  and  the  whole  Nation’s  future  ease  from  this 
oppressinfr,  illepall  grievance  and  Dutch  Devill,  wliich  I  conceived  all 
patrons  of  publique  Liberty  would  now  cordially  and  unanimously 
joyn  to  conjure  down  to  Hell  again,  fi-om  whence  it  was  first  raised,’  &c. 

Whether  the  exciseman  was  convinced,  or  wearied  out,  or  per¬ 
ceived  that  payment  was  hopeless,  does  not  appear ;  but  after 
an  interview,  which  must  have  lasted  many  hours,  he  told  the 
recalcitrant  planter,  ‘  with'  much  civility  and  respect,’  that  in 
consideration  of  his  having  been  so  eminent  a  sufferer  for  liberty 
and  religion,  and  of  his  ‘  crop  of  Hops  being  so  mean,’  he  would 
demand  nothing  from  him.  So  Prynne  went  to  church  to  his 
lecture,  chuckling,  however,  somewhat  over  a  suspicion  he 
evidently  entertained,  that  the  collector  Avould  keep  an  eye  on 
those  hops,  and  make  the  first  buyer  pay  the  duty  he  had  failed 
to  extract  from  the  hop-master. 

It  is  remarkable  how  exactly  several  of  the  arguments 
directed  against  the  excise  upon  hops  by  the  old  puritan  are 
anticipations,  sometimes  almost  in  the  same  Avords,  of  those 
employed  by  recent  speakers,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
and  by  Mr.  Bacon  in  his  above-named  pamphlet.  This  latter 
is  a  complete  armoury  of  all  the  weapons  that  can  be  brought 
to  bear  against  a  duty  upon  hops.  As  Uncle  Toby  said  of  the 
Pope’s  oath,  it  was  so  comprehensive  that  he  defied  a  man 
to  swear  out  of  it,  so  may  hlr.  Bacon  defy  any  one  to  curse 
the  hop  duty  out  of  his  work.  Its  interest  has  of  course  passed 
away  with  the  tax,  and  clear  statement  and  pointed  argument 
will  not  save  it  from  soon  becoming  as  forgotten  as  Prynne’s 
declaration.  The  Secretary  to  the  Hop-Duty  Kepeal  Association 
may,  however,  lay  down  his  pen  and  take  up  his  glass  of  bitter 
beer,  with  the  satisfaction  of  feeling  that,  unlike  Prynne,  he  has 
not  seen  the  exciseman  beaten  off  for  once  only,  but  has  heard 
Mr.  Gladstone  proclaim  ‘  the  whole  nation’s  future  ease  from 
‘  this  op[)re3sing  grievance.’ 
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Akt.  X. — 1.  Prinz  Eugen  von  Savoy en.  Nach  den  handschrift- 
lichen  Quellen  der  kaiserlichen  Archive.  Von  Alfred  Ab- 
NETH.  Drei  Bander.  Wien :  1858. 

2.  Prinz  Eugen  von  Savoyen.  Drei  Yorlesungen  von  Heinrich 
von  Sybel.  Munchen:  1861. 

pRiNCE  Eugene  of  Savoy  may  be  called  almost  an  English 
hero,  so  often  did  he  lead  English  troops  to  battle  and 
victory.  The  fame  of  Marlborough  can  scarcely  be  recalled  to 
mind  without  that  of  Eugene — the  two  forming  together  a  sort 
of  double  star  of  military  glory.  The  volumes  of  Herr  Arneth 
have  been  compiled  from  a  diligent  investigation  of  the '  State 
Papers  in  the  Imperial  Archives  of  Vienna,  as  well  as  of  original 
documents  in  other  collections.  With  their  assistance,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  condense,  as  far  as  possible,  within  the  limits 
of  an  article,  the  eventful  history  of  a  man  whose  achievements 
were  so  great  in  the  cause  of  Europe  and  of  Christendom ;  but 
allowing  the  merit  of  conscientious  and  laborious  workmanship 
to  the  author,  it  were  to  be  desired  that  he  had  taken  a  less 
official  tone  in  the  treatment  of  his  subject,  and  had  endeavoured 
to  achieve  a  more  life-like  and  characteristic  portrait  of  the 
great  man  whose  biography  he  has  undertaken  to  write. 

Prince  Eugene  was  the  great-grandson  of  Charles  Emmanuel, 
Duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  grandson  of  the  youngest  son  of  that 
duke,  Thomas  Francis  of  Savoy,  the  founder  of  the  line  of 
Carignano.  The  grandfather  of  Prince  Eugene  married  Marie 
de  Bourbon,  the  sister  and  heiress  of  the  last  Comte  de 
Soissons.  The  eldest  son  of  this  marriage  founded  tlic  house  of 
Carignano.  The  second  son  took  the  title  of  Comte  de  Sois¬ 
sons,  and,  on  account  of  his  possessions  in  France,  was  brought 
up  at  Versailles,  taking  rank  as  a  Prince  of  the  Blood.  He 
married  Olympia  Mancini,  one  of  the  five  sisters  Mancini,  the 
celebrated  nieces  of  the  Cardinal  Mazarin. 

These  sisters  all  figure  largely  in  the  memoirs  of  the  time, 
but,  of  all,  none  commenced  life  under  more  brilliant  auspices 
than  Olympia.  When  a  child,  she  was  the  playfellow  of  Louis 
XIV.,  and  was  distinguished  for  her  sprightliness,  her  wit,  and 
her  graceful  manners.  She  was  a  piquante  brunc,  according 
to  Madame  de  Mottcville,  who  adds,  somewhat  spitefully, 
‘  Son  age  de  dix-huit  ans,  son  embonpoint,  ses  beaux  bras,  ses 
‘  belles  mains,  la  faveur  et  le  grand  ajustement  donnerent  du 
‘  brillant  a  sa  mediocre  beaute.’  Her  story  is  one  highly  indi¬ 
cative  of  the  pestilential  atmosphere  of  ennui,  vice,  and  immo- 
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rality  which  was  engendered  beneath  the  magnificent  and 
glittering  appearance  of  the  French  monarchy  when  in  the 
noonday  of  its  splendour.  The  mother  of  Eugene  was  a  lady 
who  united  the  fire  and  spirit  of  an  Italian  w’ith  the  intriguing 
and  ambitious  nature  of  her  uncle  Mazarin,  and  a  due  share  of 
all  the  follies,  lax  morality,  and  necromantic  superstitions  of 
the  time  and  Court  of  Louis  XIV.  The  monarch  himself  had 
been  in  love  wdth  her  in  his  youth.  When  his  transitory  pas¬ 
sion  yielded  to  other  attractions,  Olympia  Mancini  gave  her 
hand  to  the  Comte  de  Soissons,  a  descendant  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon,  general-in-chief  of  the  Swiss  regiments  in  the  Royal 
service,  and  Governor  of  Champagne.  The  count  appears  to 
have  been  a  brave  bonhomme ;  he  had  served  well  under  Tu- 
renne,  and  was  always  ready  to  fight  a  duel  on  his  wife’s 
behalf,  and  think  no  scandal.  To  him  was  ascribed  by  the 
wits  the  honour  of  being  the  first  inventor  of  M.  Jourdain’s 
great  discovery  —  that  he  talked  prose  for  forty  years  without 
knowing  it.  The  marriage,  however,  was  a  good  one  for 
Olympia.  As  the  wife  of  a  Prince  of  the  Blood  she  had 
a  splendid  position  and  establishment.  Though  she  lost  the 
love,  she  preserved  the  friendship,  of  the  King,  who,  when  the 
fervour  of  his  first  amourettes  was  exhausted,  became  a  daily 
visitor  at  her  apartment,  which  was  the  haunt  of  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  society  of  France.  On  the  marriage  of  the  King  she  was 
made  surintendante  of  the  Queen’s  household,  and,  as  dame  de 
la  cour,  was  one  of  the  chief  ladies  in  France.  But  so  exalted  a 
position  was,  for  a  w'oman  of  her  intriguing  and  domineering 
nature,  a  perilous  one.  All  her  artifices,  all  her  intrigue,  Italian 
passion  and  resentment,  were  called  into  activity,  one  after 
another,  to  retain  her  position  in  the  King’s  fivvour,  and  to 
undermine  the  increasing  influence  of  a  La  Valliere  or  a  Mon- 
tespan.  Failing  to  achieve  her  ends  by  natural  means,  she  had 
recourse  to  supernatural  ones.  The  countess  placed  herself 
under  the  guidance  of  La  Voisin  —  one  of  the  quacks,  fortune¬ 
tellers,  and  astrologers  then  most  in  vogue ;  infamous  also  for 
the  sale  of  succession  powders.  The  whole  of  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  was  haunted  with  a  ghastly  suspicion  of  secret 
poisoning.  At  a  time  when  sudden  deaths  were  most  frequent 
and  rumour  most  rife.  La  Voisin  was  arrested.  In  her  reve¬ 
lations,  among  a  crowd  of  persons,  she  implicated  the  Comtesse 
de  Soissons.  The  countess,  with  her  husband,  had,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  her  intrigues,  already  been  banished  from  Court. 
After  the  count’s  death,  in  1673,  she  returned,  to  make  herself 
more  obnoxious  than  before.  She  had,  moreover,  rashly  incurred 
the  enmity  of  Louvois,  then  all  powerful,  by  refusing  to  marry 
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one  of  her  daughters  to  his  son.  Louvois,  after  the  discoveries 
of  La  Voisin,  gave  orders  for  the  arrest  of  the  countess,  who 
•was  terrified,  and  fled  from  Paris  to  Brussels.  But  though 
probably  guiltless,  in  her  intercourse  with  La  Voisin,  of  all  but 
a  silly  belief  in  supernaturalism,  the  suspicion  of  being  a  poisoner 
and  sorceress  clung  to  her  for  life.  In  the  Low  Countries  the 
mob  beset  the  carriage  of  the  empoisonneusc  w’ith  cries  and 
insults.  Though  after  a  time  she  w.as  enabled  to  live  tranquilly 
in  Brussels,  yet  when  she  visited  Madrid  with  her  son  Eugene, 
with  the  view  to  procure  him  a  career  in  Spain,  the  foolish  King 
Charles  II.  believed  that  she  had  thrown  a  charm  upon  him. 
When  the  Queen  of  Spain,  the  niece  of  Louis  XIV.,  died,  her 
ancient  lover  exclaimed  that  the  young  Queen  had  been  poisoned 
by  the  Comtesse  de  Soissons.  And  tlie  peace-party  in  England 
in  after  days  made  the  most  use  they  could  of  the  scandal 
against  Prince  Eugene. 

The  Comtesse  de  Soissons  had  five  sons  and  three  daughters ; 
these  all  remained  in  France  under  the  protection  of  the  Prin¬ 
cess  Carignano.  The  youngest  son  w.as  Eugene  Francis,  better 
known  as  Prince  Eugene.  The  countess’s  c.are  for  her  chil¬ 
dren  appears  to  have  been  remarkably  slight,  and  Eugene,  we 
are  told,  was  allowed  to  run  about  like  galopin.  Ills  appear¬ 
ance  was  by  no  means  imposing :  he  was  small  in  stature,  weak 
in  constitution,  rather  humpbacked,  of  brown  complexion, 
with  a  short  upper  lip,  so  that  his  mouth  was  alw.ays  open  and 
displayed  two  great  front  teeth;  his  nose  somewhat  retrousse 
with  large  nostrils.  Yet  his  eyes  were  noticed  to  be  fine  and 
full  of  fire  and  intelligence.  Early  in  life  he  was  seized  with 
the  warlike  enthusiasm  which  prevailed  among  the  young  nobles 
of  France,  and  which  was  heightened  by  the  new  splendour  which 
the  genius  of  Conde,  Turenne,  and  Vauban,  and  the  early  vic¬ 
tories  of  Louis  XIV.  had  thrown  on  the  science  of  war :  he  loved 
the  glitter  and  display  of  troops,  devoured  the  life  of  Alexander 
the  Great  and  military  memoirs,  and  studied  mathematics  and 
fortifications.  Louis  XIV'.,  however,  looking  on  his  unprepos¬ 
sessing  exterior,  destined  him  for  the  church,  and  the  boy  was 
called  at  V'ersailles  Vahhe  de  Savoie  and  le  petit  abbe.  Every 
effort  made  by  the  young  prince  to  escape  from  a  priestly  life 
and  to  enter  the  military  service  of  the  King  was  rejected  by 
Louvois  with  contempt ;  and  it  is  said  that,  at  last,  in  exasper¬ 
ation,  he  swore  that  he  would  leave  the  French  territory  and 
never  return  except  with  arms  in  his  hand.  Two  of  Eugene’s 
elder  brothers,  disgusted  with  the  treatment  they  had  met 
with,  had  already  left  France,  and  entered  into  the  service 
of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  One  of  these,  Emanuel  Philibert, 
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Comte  de  Dreux,  died  soon  after  his  departure ;  but  the  other, 
Louis  Jules,  called  the  Chevalier  de  Savoie,  when  hostilities 
broke  out  between  the  Turks  and  the  Koman  Empire,  passed 
over  to  the  service  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  obtained 
a  regiment  of  dragoons. 

The  noise  of  the  preparations  of  the  Turks  had  resounded 
throughout  Europe.  The  French  princes  of  the  blood  and  a 
brilliant  band  of  nobles  —  among  whom  Avas  the  Prince  de 
Cond6,  the  Prince  de  Roche  sur  Yon,  and  the  Prince  de 
Turenne  —  went  to  serve  as  volunteers  in  the  army  of  the 
Emperor.  With  them  departed  Eugene,  then  nineteen  years 
of  age,  and  overwhehiied  Avith  debt.  He  Avas  Avell  received 
by  the  Emperor,  and  obtained  a  commission  in  the  dragoons. 
In  his  first  skirmish  he  lost  his  brother.  Prince  Eugene  then 
served  under  his  cousin,  the  ^Margrave  Louis  of  Baden,  Avho  com¬ 
manded  the  cavalry  in  the  Imperial  array.  In  the  conflicts  under 
the  walls  of  Vienna,  Avhich  ended  in  the  raising  of  the  siege, 
the  Prince  was  noticed  for  his  ability  and  his  daring ;  and  so 
ambitious  a  young  soldier  could  not  ha\'e  found  himself,  in  any 
other  place  or  period,  in  the  presence  of  men  or  events  more  cal¬ 
culated  to  stimulate  his  military  ardour.  The  relief  of  Vienna 
by  the  chiA’alrous  Sobieski  Avas  one  of  those  events  Avhich  mark 
a  period  in  the  history  of  the  Avorld ;  and,  besides  the  brilliant 
King  of  Poland,  Eugene  had  also  before  his  eyes  other  generals 
of  European  celebrity  —  the  Avar- worn  Duke  of  Lorraine,  the 
impetuous  Maximilian,  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  his  cousin 
the  Margrave  Louis  of  Baden,  an  able  but  someAvhat  pedantic 
tactician. 

Charles,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  a  pupil  of  Montecuculli,  AA'as 
the  gencral-in-chief  of  the  Imperial  army  :  under  his  leadership 
the  troops  of  the  Emperor  maintained  the  reputation  Avhich 
they  had  achieved  some  tAventy  years  before  in  the  great  battle  of 
St.  Gotthard,  Avhich  liberated  Europe  from  the  Turks.  Under 
the  Duke  of  Lorraine  Eugene  rose  to  be  a  colonel  at  tAventy 
and  lieutenant-general  at  tAventy-five.  On  the  death  of  that 
prince,  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  succeeded  to  the  command  of 
the  Imperial  army.  At  the  capture  of  Belgrade,  Eugene  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  that  recldess  bravery  Avhich  was  one  of 
bis  peculiar  characteristics :  he  Avas  the  first  in  the  breach,  but 
the  distinction  was  near  being  his  last;  a  janissary  clove  his 
helmet  in  tAvo  Avith  a  sAveep  of  his  sabre,  Eugene  replied  by 
plunging  his  SAA'ord  into  his  adversary’s  body. 

MeanAvhile,  on  the  other  side  of  Europe,  Austria  was  al¬ 
ready  involved  in  an  immense  contest,  and  Avas  launching  forth 
armies  and  urging  onAvards  her  allies  to  set  limits  to  the  am- 
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bition  of  the  French  monarchy.  Among  the  princes  who  were 
necessarily  forced  to  take  part  in  this  great  conflict,  none  stood 
in  a  more  precarious  position  than  Victor  Amadeus  II.,  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  who,  in  diplomacy,  dissimulation,  and  military  and 
political  ability,  was  the  latest  and  greatest  proficient  of  the  subtle 
teaching  of  Machiavelli  or  Guicciardini.  Wedged  in  between 
the  two  colossal  Powers,  France  and  Austria — who  were  always 
in  collision  or  on  the  verge  of  it  —  his  small  territory  was  either 
threatened  or  trodden  under  foot  at  every  movement  of  diplo¬ 
macy  or  war.  He  had  little  love  and  equal  fear  for  either 
of  his  neighbours  ;  and,  as  they  courted  his  alliance,  he  leaned  to 
whichever  side  seemed  most  to  favour  his  independence  or  his 
aggrandisement.  The  French  monarch,  by  possession  of  the 
strong  fortresses  of  Pignerol  and  Casale,  held  his  little  dominions 
as  in  a  vice ;  and  the  duke,  though  he  anxiously  feared  such 
a  destiny  for  his  state  as  was  then  hanging  over  the  House  of 
Lorraine,  had  nevertheless  been  constrained  to  accept  the 
French  alliance.  But  his  astute  and  politic  mind  saw  in  a 
general  European  collision  an  opportunity  for  withdrawing 
from  his  engagements.  He  feared,  indeed,  the  encroach¬ 
ing  power  of  Austria  in  Italy  equally  with  that  of  France. 
Nevertheless,  as  neutrality  was  impossible,  he  listened  to  the 
oft'ers  of  Austria,  who  proposed,  among  other  things,  to  put  his 
ambassador  on  an  equal  footing  with  those  of  kings,  and  to  take 
and  give  him  Pignerol.  On  such  conditions  he  secretly  joined 
the  League  of  Augsburg.  ''.Vhen  his  defection  became  known  at 
Versailles,  Catinat  was  sent  with  an  army  to  occupy  Piedmont 
and  take  possession  of  Turin.  The  duke  met  him  at  Staftarda 
on  August  17.  1 690,  and  gave  battle ;  though  he  suft'ered  a 
defeat,  yet  his  retreat  was  so  well  covered  by  his  cousin.  Prince 
Eugene,  who  had  been  sent  from  Vienna  to  his  assistance,  that 
the  march  of  Catinat  uix)n  Turin  was  arrested.  From  his  re¬ 
lationship  to  the  duke,  as  well  as  for  his  diplomatic  and  military 
ability,  the  Court  of  Vienna  conceived  it  advisable  that  Eugene 
should  remain  at  Turin.  Consequently,  two  years  after,  he 
accompanied  Victor  Amadeus  in  his  irruption  into  Dauphiny, 
and  thus  fulfilled  the  boyish  threat  of  entering  France  sword  in 
hand,  which  he  had  uttered  when  refused  a  company  in  the 
French  army.  Louis  XIV.  shortly  after  endeavoured  to  reprir 
his  mistake,  and  offered  to  make  Eugene  a  field-marshal  of 
France;  but  the  Prince  refused,  being  already  a  field-marshal 
in  the  Imperial  army  and  decorated  with  the  Order  of  the 
Golden  Fleece.  When  Eugene  next  appears  in  history,  it  is 
as  general-in-chief  of  the  Imperial  forces,  and  victor  over  the 
Turks  in  the  great  battle  of  Zenta,  by  which  he  became  at 
once  one  of  the  great  names  of  Europe. 
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The  victory  of  Zenta,  and  the  peace  of  Carlowitz,  mark, 
indeed,  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Christendom,  as  atfording, 
by  diplomacy,  the  first  incontestible  evidence  of  the  decline  of 
the  Turkish  power.  In  the  campaigns  in  which  Eugene  had 
already  taken  part,  after  the  relief  of  Vienna  by  Sobieski,  the 
Turks  lost  in  six  campaigns  as  much  as  they  had  gained  in  two 
centuries.  The  intrigues  of  the  French,  the  machinations  of  the 
insurgent  Tekeli,  their  own  indignation  under  defeat,  and  the 
high  spirit  of  the  young  Sultan,  Mustapha  II.,  who  had  just, 
according  to  Eastern  custom,  placed  the  corpse  of  his  predeces¬ 
sor  in  the  funeral  car,  brought  about  another  campaign.  The 
young  Sultan,  in  true  ^loslem  spirit,  published  a  hatti  scherif, 
announcing  that  God  had  given  him  the  khalifat  of  the  world, 
inveighing  against  the  luxury  of  his  predecessors,  denouncing 
vengeance  on  the  infernal  swarm  of  infidels,  and  proclaiming  a 
sacred  war.  Immense  preparations  were  made  by  sea  and 
land ;  and  at  first  the  Turks  were  successful.  During  three 
years  of  warfare  both  Venetians  and  Austrians  suftered  a 
series  of  disastrous  defeats,  until  Eugene  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  Imperial  army.  The  Sultan  himself, 
brave  and  arrogant  as  he  was,  knew  nothing  of  generalship. 
There  were  no  Kiuperlis  now  to  direct  the  fortunes  of  the 
Ottoman  Power ;  and  he  was  dependent  for  advice  on  an 
incoini)etent  grand  vizier,  ignorant  pachas,  and  second-rate 
French  engineers.  After  some  indecisive  movements,  in  which 
the  Sultan  showed  that  he  was  powerless  in  the  hands  of  a  real 
master  of  modern  warfare,  Eugene  came  upon  the  Ottoman 
army,  on  the  evening  of  September  11.  1697,  two  hours  before 
sunset,  half  of  it  having  already  crossed  the  Theiss,  The  remain- 
mg  portion  was  formidably  entrenched :  but  Eugene  knew  his 
troops,  saw  his  advantage,  and,  full  of  confidence,  was  about  to 
engage,  when  a  sealed  letter  from  the  Emperor  was  put  into  his 
hands  commanding  him  not  to  risk  a  battle.  Divining  its  con¬ 
tents,  he  gave  it  back  to  the  bearer,  and  proceeded  with  his  dis¬ 
positions.  His  troops  stormed  the  entrenchments  on  all  sides ; 
and  a  detachment  of  the  left  wing  of  the  Impeiialists  pierced 
through  the  rear  of  the  Turks,  and  cut  off  their  retreat  to  the 
bridge.  The  massacre  was  tremendous  :  scarcely  1,000  Turks 
e8caj>ed  by  swimming ;  10,000  were  drowned ;  20,000  were 
cut  to  jneces.  The  Grand  Vizier  and  four  others,  the  Vizier 
Aga  of  the  Janissaries,  the  Governors  of  Anatolia,  Bosnia, 
Roumelia,  and  Diarbekir,  and  a  legion  of  pashas,  perished  by 
the  sword.  Seven  horse-tails,  423  standards,  and  the  Seal  of 
the  Empire,  were  captured.  I'he  Seal  of  the  Empire  had 
never  before  been  taken  by  an  enemy ;  and  its  loss  was  deemed 
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to  portend  a  future  of  evil  to  the  house  of  Othman.  On  the 
morrow  —  the  anniversary  of  Eugene’s  first  battle  under  the 
walls  of  Vienna  —  he  crossed  the  Theiss,  and  took  possession 
of  the  camp  of  the  Sultan,  where  500  silver  kettle-drums  of 
the  Janissaries,  the  Sultan’s  carriage,  eight  horses,  the  women 
of  his  harem,  and  3,000,000  of  crowns,  formed  a  portion  of  the 
immense  booty.  The  famous  peace  of  Carlowitz  was  not  signed 
until  more  than  a  year  afterwards,  on  January  21.  J699.  It 
was  the  first  in  which  the  Turks  admitted  the  mediation  of  any 
Christian  Power ;  and  each  successive  treaty  they  have  since 
made  has  marked  a  further  descent  of  the  Ottoman  Power  in 
the  scale  of  nations. 

By  the  victory  of  Zenta  the  name  of  Eugene  had  become 
celebrated  throughout  Europe ;  but  that  success  was  gained 
against  a  nation  of  ignorant  barbarians,  to  wliom  the  art  of  war 
remained  as  rude  as  it  was  in  the  Middle  Ages.  In  the 
first  campaigns  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession  Eugene 
was  matched  against  the  best  and  most  experienced  generals  of 
the  most  military  nation  in  Europe.  Catinat,  one  of  the  most 
estimable  of  all  the  statesmen  and  soldiers  who  served  Louis 
XIV., —  a  pupil  of  the  Great  Conde  and  Turenne,  —  a  com¬ 
mander  of  antique  simplicity,  dignity,  and  virtue,  and  with 
scientific  acquirements  second  to  none  except  Vauban  in  his 
age, — was  at  the  head  of  the  French  in  Italy,  in  superior  num¬ 
bers,  when  Eugene,  with  30,000  Imperialists,  descended  the 
Adige.  But  the  Prince  was  now  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the 
vigour,  brilliancy,  and  good  fortune  of  youth — full  of  confidence 
in  himself,  and  flushed,  not  only  with  the  great  victory  of  Zenta, 
but  with  a  still  greater  victory  he  had  obtained  over  the  Aulic 
Councils,  which  enabled  him  to  carry  on  war  independently  of 
the  restraint  of  councillors  at  home.  Catinat,  on  the  contrary, 
was  old  and  worn,  his  spirit  broken  wnth  the  recent  loss  of  a 
brother,  who  was  to  him  all  his  family,  his  self-respect  wounded 
by  the  imperious  and  meddling  dictates  of  unworthy  ministers, 
and  the  ignorant  presumption  of  favourites  placed  over  his 
head.  His  military  plans  were  overruled  by  restrictions  trans¬ 
mitted  from  Versailles,  where  the  incompetent  Chamillart  was 
blundering  through  the  duties  of  Minister  of  both  Finance  and 
War,  and  labouring  under  responsibilities  greater  than  Colbert 
or  Louvois  had  ever  dared  to  undertake.  On  the  present  occa¬ 
sion,  especially,  Catinat  was  lamed  for  decisive  action  by  being 
ordered  to  keep  the  defensive. 

Eugene  commenced  the  campaign  by  a  stroke  of  genius  worthy 
of  Hannibal  or  Napoleon.  He  had  descended  as  far  as  lioveredo, 
and  was  there  cooped  up  in  the  narrow  valley,  with  Catinat  on 
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his  front  occupying  the  pass  of  Chiusa  and  the  main  road 
into  Italy.  After  having  convinced  himself  that  the  enemy 
was  unassailable  in  his  position,  he  surveyed  the  valley  round 
in  every  direction,  and  by  skilful  manojuvres  concealing  his 
designs  from  the  enemy,  with  the  aid  of  the  people  of 
the  country  made  a  road  for  his  troops  across  mountains 
hitherto  deemed  impassable  even  by  the  natives  themselves, 
and  conveyed  his  artillery,  baggage,  and  armaments  over 
precipitous  heights  with  incredible  exertions.  On  the  24th 
of  May,  1701,  he  set  forth  from  Koveredo;  on  the  4th 
of  June  he  had  transported  his  whole  army  to  the  rear  of 
Catinat’s  position,  twenty-five  miles  from  Verona.  Catinat’s 
troops,  although  superior  to  Eugene’s  in  numbers,  were  now 
insufficient  to  keep  the  whole  line  of  the  Adige.  By  a 
series  of  skilful  manoeuvres,  Eugene  induced  the  French 
marshal  to  scatter  his  forces  along  the  line  of  the  river ; 
then  by  dexterous  feints  he  entirely  deceived  his  adversary 
as  to  the  direction  of  his  march,  and  the  latter  was  suddenly 
surprised  with  the  news  that  a  detachment  of  his  forces 
was  entirely  routed  at  Carpi,  and  the  line  of  the  Adige  forced. 
Catinat  then  retired,  and  was  driven  back  from  position  to  posi¬ 
tion  till  he  had  crossed  the  Mincio  and  Chiese,  followed  by  the 
Prince  till  he  had  planted  himself  behind  the  line  of  the  Oglio. 
These  were  the  commencements  of  a  campaign,  which,  though 
not  of  any  great  magnitude,  yet  revealed  to  the  world  a  new, 
daring  and  brilliant  military  genius,  who  had  in  mere  strategy 
outwitted  the  most  cautious  and  experienced  marshal  of  France. 

The  Court  of  Versailles  was  astounded  at  the  successive 
retreat  of  the  French  troops,  and  Marshal  Villeroi  was  sent 
to  repair  the  faults  of  Catinat.  Catinat  without  a  murmur 
submitted  to  be  deprived  of  his  command  and  to  act  under 
the  orders  of  Villeroi.  Villeroi  was  the  evil  genius  of  the 
armies  of  France  in  the  last  years  of  Louis  XiV.  He  had 
a  greater  talent  for  defeat  than  any  general  who  has  a  place  in 
history.  For  the  misfortune  of  France  he  was  brought  up  as 
a  child  with  the  King,  and  thus  acquired  an  ascendancy  over 
the  monarch  which  was  never  impaired  by  any  disaster  incurred 
by  his  incompetency  and  fatuity.  lie  was  a  greater  fop  than 
de  Vardes  or  de  Guiches,  and  was  known  in  the  salons  of  Ver¬ 
sailles  as  le  charmant.  A  man  made,  wrote  Saint  Simon,  to  be 
the  hero  of  an  opera,  if  he  had  a  voice,  but  nowhere  else.  Un¬ 
der  this  mixture  of  frippery  and  folly  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
though  nominally  the  generalissmo  of  the  French- Spanish  army, 
agreed  to  serve,  but  undoubtedly  in  a  Maehiavellian  spirit,  for 
Victor  Amadeus  II.,  though  he  was  now  corporeally  with  the 
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French,  was  in  spirit  with  the  Imperialists.  Villeroi,  the  hero 
of  the  Court,  confident  in  his  jwwer  of  beating  Eugene  out  of 
Italy,  gave  battle,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  Catinat,  at 
Chiari.  The  French  suffered  a  sanguinary  defeat,  with  the  loss 
of  4,000  men.  Catinat,  who  had  observed  the  excellent  position 
of  the  Prince,  sought  death  on  this  occasion  as  a  remedy  for  his 
dishonour.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  had  a  horse  killed  under  him, 
and  exposed  his  life  with  immense  bravery  in  order  to  prove  his 
attachment  to  the  cause  he  was  on  the  point  of  deserting.  The 
battle  of  Chiari  took  place  on  the  Ist  September,  1701.  A  few 
months  after,  when  the  troops  were  still  in  their  winter  quar¬ 
ters,  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  February,  1702,  Eugene  at¬ 
tempted  perhaps  the  most  singularly  audacious  achievement  of 
modern  warfare  —  the  surprise  of  the  strongly  fortified  town  of 
Cremona,  situated  on  the  Po,  then  the  head-quarters  of  Villeroi. 
Had  Eugene  succeeded  in  his  project,  he  would  have  been  in 
the  very  centre  of  the  communications  of  the  French  army  and 
become  master  of  the  Milanese.  He  introduced  about  3,000 
of  his  troops  at  dead  of  night  into  the  very  centre  of  the  city 
through  an  ancient  aqueduct ;  but  after  an  incessant  and  des¬ 
perate  conflict  of  tw’clve  hours,  he  was  obliged  to  retreat  by  the 
light  of  burning  houses  and  magazines,  carrying  olf  with  liim 
Villeroi,  90  officers,  400  soldiers,  and  700  horses.  Villeroi 
was  sent  to  Innsbruck,  there  kept  prisoner  for  some  time,  and 
then  released  without  ransom,  as  it  was  imagined  that  Villeroi 
was  of  more  service  to  the  allies  at  the  head  of  the  French 
armies  than  as  a  prisoner.* 

After  the  affair  of  Cremona,  the  Due  de  Vendome  was  sent 
to  repair  the  disasters  of  Villeroi ;  he  was  the  grandson  of 
Henri  IV.  and  Gabrielle  d’Estrees,  the  son  of  Mercoeur  and 
Laura  Mancini,  and,  consequently,  the  cousin  of  Eugene.  This 
strange  character  was  distinguished  at  the  same  time  for  his 
shameless  debauchery,  the  filthiness  of  his  manners,  the  cynical 
effrontery  of  his  life,  and  the  besotted  indolence  of  his  habits 
as  well  as  for  undoubted  military  genius,  an  indomitable  spirit 
when  thoroughly  roused,  immense  presence  of  mind  and  rapidity 
of  judgment  in  the  hour  of  danger,  together  with  the  power  of 
inspiring  the  soldier  with  great  enthusiasm,  founded  principally 


*  Tlic  following  epigram  on  the  occasion  was  first  current  in  the 
army,  and  then  throughout  France : — 

‘  Par  une  faveur  de  Bellone, 

£t  un  bonheur  sans  egal, 

Nous  avons  retrouve  Cremone, 

Et  perdu  notre  general.’ 
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on  the  license  and  familiarity  Avith  which  his  inferiors  were  in¬ 
dulged.  Philip  V.,  King  of  Spain,  whose  accession  to  that 
crown  was  the  whole  cause  of  the  war,  now  joined  Vendome. 
The-  Franco- Spanish  and  Piedmontese  forces,  with  the  neAV 
reinforcements,  amounted  to  80,000  men,  while  Eugene  had 
but  28,000  to  oppose  them.  Vendome,  by  skilful  manoeuvres, 
forced  Eugene  to  abandon  the  blockade  of  Mantua,  and  the 
two  armies  encamped  opposite  to  each  other  on  either  side  the 
Mincio,  near  to  Montanara,  Here  Eugene,  Avho  was  always 
too  much  addicted  to  partisan  warfare,  made  an  attempt  to 
kidnap  Vendome  by  night  out  of  the  centre  of  the  French 
camp.  The  plan  w'as  on  the  point  of  succeeding,  and  only 
failed  by  the  disobedience  to  orders  of  those  sent  to  carry  it 
out.  Vendome  was  so  enrasred  at  this  violation  of  military 
etiquette,  that  he  dii’ected  the  fire  of  his  artillery  for  a  whole 
day  on  Eugene’s  quarters,  and  the  Prince  was  obliged  to  leave 
them.  Kot  long  after,  at  Luzzara,  Eugene  nearly  surprised 
Venddme’s  army  in  the  act  of  encamping.  He  had  pushed  the 
Imperial  forces  forward,  behind  one  of  the  dikes  Avith  Avhich 
the  country  is  intersected,  and,  his  advance  Avas  only  dis¬ 
covered  sufficiently  soon  to  give  Vendome  time  to  throw  his 
forces  in  order  of  battle,  and  to  display  the  Avhole  energy  of 
his  nature  and  resources.  The  bloody  but  indecisive  action 
of  Luzzara  took  })lace  on  August  13.  1702,  both  sides  claimed 
the  victory,  and  Te  Deums  Avere  sung  at  Vienna  and  Ver¬ 
sailles.  In  this  battle  Prince  Eugene  lost  his  brave  friend  and 
general  the  Prince  Commerci. 

At  the  end  of  the  campaign  he  returned  to  Vienna,  to  infuse 
new  life  into  the  Emperor’s  councils  and  military  administration, 
and  to  draAV  closer  the  bonds  of  the  Grand  Alliance.  For  now 
the  Avar  of  the  Spanish  Succession  Avas  about  to  assume  Euro¬ 
pean  dimensions.  On  the  neAVS  of  the  acceptance  of  the 
fatal  legacy  of  Charles  II.  by  the  French  King,  the  Imperial 
troops  had  marched  into  Italy  and  engaged  in  hostilities  Avithout 
war  being  declared.  Leopold  I.  had  in  vain  appealed  to  the 
great  PoAvers  of  Europe  for  assistance;  and  the  diplomacy 
of  Louis  XIV.  had  procured  the  recognition  of  his  grand¬ 
son,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  as  King  of  Spain  by  England,  Hol¬ 
land,  and  the  chief  Powers  of  Germany.  But  the  successes  of 
Eugene  in  Italy  revived  the  spirit  of  the  Grand  Alliance  ;  and 
the  death  of  James  II.,  followed  by  the  recognition  by  the  French 
King  of  his  son  as  James  HI.,  united  all  parties  in  England  in 
a  desire  for  Avar.  Leopold  left  no  means  unemployed  to 
enlist  the  states  of  the  Empire  in  his  cause,  and  made  a  firm 
ally  of  Frederic,  Elector  of  Brandenbourg,  by  acknoAvledging 
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liltn  as  King  of  Prussia.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria  only,  who 
had  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Imperial  forces  in  many  a  cam¬ 
paign  in  Hungary,  though  still  apparently  on  the  side  of  Austria, 
had  a  secret  understanding  with  France.  On  May  15.  1702, 
the  declaration  of  war  took  place  against  France  at  London, 
the  Hague,  and  Vienna.  During  the  year  1703,  while  Marl¬ 
borough  was  gaining  back  fortress  after  fortress  of  the  chain  of 
strongholds  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  which  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  the  French  through  the  treachery  of  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria,  Eugene  was  occupied  with  the  duties  of  the  war 
ministry  and  the  suppression  of  a  revolution  in  Hungary,  which 
had  carried  terror  to  the  capital. 

The  affairs  of  Austria,  indeed,  at  this  crisis  were  on  the  very 
brink  of  ruin ;  and  the  Emperor  Leopold,  with  his  Spanish  for¬ 
mality  and  his  infatuation  for  Jesuits  and  astrologers,  music 
and  buffoons,  was  utterly  incompetent  to  bear  the  weight  of  a 
falling  empire.  His  neglect  of  some  of  the  great  magnates  of 
Hungary  had  driven  them  into  a  rebellion ;  the  advice  of  the 
Jesuits,  religious  persecution,  a  cruel  policy,  and  sanguinary  tri¬ 
bunals  had  lit  again  the  flames  of  insurrection,  and  now  French 
intrigue  was  lending  secret  assistance  to  the  insurgents.  More¬ 
over,  Count  Carolyi,  one  of  their  chief  nobles,  having  been 
unable  to  obtain  redress  for  the  insult  of  an  official,  broke 
into  open  revolt,  headed  the  insurgents,  and  led  them  to  the 
gates  of  Vienna.  At  the  same  time,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria 
openly  declared  for  Louis  XIV.,  and  Villars,  the  commander  of  the 
French  army  of  the  Rhine,  had  been  ordered  to  effect  a  junction 
with  him.  The  Margrave  of  Baden,  with  40,000  Imperialist 
troops,  had  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  union,  but  in  vain :  the 
daring  and  brilliant  Villars,  in  the  first  campaign,  gave  him  a 
severe  defeat  and  won  a  marshal’s  staff  at  Friedlingen ;  in  his 
second  campaign  he  induced  the  slow  and  methodic  German 
commander  to  scatter  his  troops, — -then  suddenly  crossing  the 
Rhine,  drove  the  German  forces  before  him,  passed  under  the 
cannon  of  Freyburg  in  a  fog,  broke  up  the  quarters  of  the  Mar¬ 
grave,  made  himself  master  of  fifty  forts  on  the  Rhine,  took 
Kehl,  and  defeated  an  attack  of  the  Austrians  under  Counts 
Schlick  and  Styrum.  Villars  then,  by  a  most  daring  march,  pene¬ 
trated  the  defiles  of  the  Black  Forest,  scaled  the  crests  of  the 
mountains  which  separate  the  basin  of  the  Rhine  from  the  basin 
of  the  Danube,  and  effected  the  junction  with  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria  on  May  8.  1703,  at  Tuttlingen.  Had  the  ambition  and 
the  advice  of  Villars  now  been  listened  to,  the  Franco-Bavarian 
army  might  have  marched  to  Vienna.  The  Emperor  Leopold 
was  seized  with  terror  and  prepared  to  leave  the  capital.  With 
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the  Hungarian  insurrection  on  the  one  side  and  the  Franco- 
Bavarian  army  on  the  other,  the  empire  seemed  indeed  to  be  in 
the  last  extremity.  But  in  this  emergency  Austria  was  saved 
by  the  irresolution  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  When  Villars 
was  expecting  to  hear  that  the  Elector  had  taken  the  road  to 
Vienna,  the  new'S  came  that  the  Prince,  who,  brave  as  he  was 
in  the  field,  was  entirely  governed  by  the  intrigues  of  his  wife, 
his  mistresses,  and  his  love  of  the  most  frivolous  amusements, 
had  put  off  the  invasion  of  Austria  and  gone  to  the  Tyrol,  pro¬ 
posing  to  join  Venddme  in  Italy,  and  then  with  their  united 
forces  to  come  down  upon  Vienna.  The  peasants  of  the  Tyrol, 
however,  rose  in  arms  against  him,  and,  after  losing  half  his 
army,  the  Elector  again  Joined  Villars.  In  these  emergencies 
Prince  Eugene  remained  at  Vienna  to  direct  the  whole 
measures  of  defence  as  minister  of  war,  and  relinquished  the 
command  of  the  army  of  Italy  to  his  lieutenant,  Guido  Stah- 
remberg,  the  nephew  of  the  brave  defender  of  Vienna  against 
the  Turks,  a  man  of  great  ability  and,  next  to  Eugene,  the 
most  capable  of  the  Austrian  generals.  To  Count  Heister, 
another  able  leader,  was  committed  the  charge  of  suppressing 
the  insurrection  in  Hungary  ;  and  Eugene  directed  the  Avhole  of 
his  attention  to  the  dispersion  of  the  Franco-Bavarian  army 
which  threatened  Vienna. 

Villars,  indeed,  at  one  moment,  had  he  been  properly  sup¬ 
ported  even  by  the  Court  of  Versailles,  might  have  marched  to 
Vienna  and  dictated  what  terms  he  chose  ;  but  the  intrigues  of 
the  courtiers  at  Versailles  continued,  as  well  as  the  folly  of 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  to  stay  his  progress ;  disgusted  at  the 
loss  of  the  great  prize  which  he  saw  within  his  reach,  he  shortly 
after  threw  up  his  command  and  returned  home  ;  and  his  place 
was  fortunately  taken  by  tw’o  of  the  most  incompetent  men  who 
ever  led  an  army,  Marsin  and  Tallard.  But  next  to  the  folly 
of  its  enemies,  the  wisdom  of  Eugene  saved  the  Court  of 
Vienna  on  tliis  occasion,  by  concerting  with  Marlborough 
that  famous  campaign  which  was  crowned  by  the  victory  of 
Blenheim.  From  the  first  moment  of  their  engaging  in  the 
same  cause,  the  two  leaders  regarded  each  other  with  mutual 
esteem  and  admiration,  and  had  entered  into  correspondence. 
To  Eugene  appears  to  be  due  the  honour  of  having  first 
conceived  the  campaign  of  1704,  and  of  the  first  invitation 
to  Marlborough  to  leave  the  Netherlands,  now  sufficiently 
protected  by  his  late  conquests  and  by  the  Dutch  army, 
and  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  Imperial  forces  under  himself 
and  the  Margrave  of  Baden,  in  order  to  sweep  the  French  and 
Bavarians  out  of  Bavaria,  and  deliver  Vienna  from  the  fear  of 
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invasion.  But  it  would  be  an  ungracious  work  to  attempt,  in 
every  great  action  performed  by  these  two  illustrious  characters, 
to  exalt  one  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  and  to  do  for  them 
what  they  disdained  to  do  for  themselves.  Some  approxima¬ 
tion,  however,  to  an  estimate  of  their  separate  parts  in  the 
great  drama  may  be  attempted.  Never  in  the  whole  history 
of  war  did  two  men  of  such  abilities  work  so  well  together: 
they  were  as  two  hands  of  one  body,  and  the  slightest  shadow  of 
jealousy  never  appears  to  have  come  between  them.  This  har¬ 
monious  result  was  brought  about,  doubtless,  very  much  by 
the  equable  tempers  and  the  suavity  of  manners  which  charac¬ 
terised  both  generals ;  but  also,  we  imagine,  the  difference  of  age 
(thirteen  years)  contributed  not  a  little  towards  it;  jNIarlborough 
was  now  fif'^y-four  and  Eugene  forty-one  years  old;  and  this  seni¬ 
ority  gave  jMarlborough  some  reason,  in  addition  to  his  military 
skill,  for  taking  the  lead  as  he  undoubtedly  did  on  most  occjislons. 
With  the  Margrave  of  Baden,  on  the  other  hand,  the  jealousy, 
hauteur,  and  punctiliousness  of  his  character,  and  the  slow  and 
pedantic  method  of  his  operations,  rendered  it  difficult  even  for 
Marlborough  to  act;  and  his  presence  was  a  constant  cause 
of  embarrassment  until  Eugene  and  Marlborough  cleverly  got 
rid  of  him,  by  setting  him  dowm  to  the  siege  of  towns,  which 
suited  the  methodic  pedantry  of  his  military  operations. 
The  part  which  Eugene  performed  in  this  campaign  has  by  no 
means  so  splendid  an  appearance  in  history  as  Marlborough’s 
magnlBcent  march  from  the  Moselle  to  the  Danube,  which 
deceived  all  the  generals  of  France  till  it  was  too  late  to  oppose 
it,  and  kept  all  Europe  in  suspense  with  wonder  and  expectation. 
To  Marlborough  also  exclusively  belongs  the  brilliant  victory  at 
the  Schellenberg,  the  triumphant  manoeuvres  by  which  he  ef¬ 
fected  his  junction  with  Eugene,  and  the  sudden  inspiration  with 
which  he  masked  the  mass  of  Tallard’s  infantry  cooped  up  at 
his  right  in  the  village  of  Blenheim,  then  hurled  his  squadrons 
across  the  Nebel  on  the  ill-protected  centre  of  the  enemy, 
cut  his  army  in  two,  and  took  nearly  the  whole  of  the  infantry 
of  the  right  wing  prisoners.  Nevertheless,  Eugene,  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  right  wing,  never  had  a  harder  day’s  fighting, 
and  never  exercised  more  self-denial,  than  on  that  occasion. 
Although  he  had  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  in  front  in  a  very 
strong  }K)sition,  with  far  superior  cavalry,  he  consented  to 
be  opposed  to  him  with  inferior  numbers,  knowing  that  the 
great  stress  of  battle  was  to  be  on  the  left  and  centre.  He 
fought  with  desperation  the  whole  day.  Three  times  he  led  the 
Imperial  cavalry  across  the  Nebel,  and  three  times  they  were 
repulsed.  Stung  to  madness,  Eugene  put  himself  at  the  head 
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of  hi3  infantry,  charged  again  across  the  river,  narrowly  escaped 
being  shot  by  a  Bavarian  trooper,  and  in  sheer  desperation 
turned  the  left  flank  of  the  enemy,  and  followed  close  upon 
the  retreat  of  the  Elector,  when  the  centre  was  broken ;  his 
cavalry  were  so  far  advanced  when  the  troops  of  Marlborough 
were  in  full  pursuit,  that  a  portion  of  them  were  mistaken  by 
Marlborough  for  hostile  squadrons,  and  the  English  general  re¬ 
called  his  own  men  from  pursuit,  for  fear  of  a  flank  attack,  other¬ 
wise  the  victory  would  have  been  still  more  destructive  to  the 
enemy.  And  yet,  though  the  total  loss  of  the  French  array  was 
40,000  men,  this  was  insignificant  compared  with  the  immense 
moral  effect  created  throughout  Europe,  and  the  ulterior  con- 
Bequences.  The  prestige  of  the  French  monarchy  was  destroyed 
at  a  blow.  There  was  a  cry  of  exultation  over  the  whole  Con¬ 
tinent:  the  invincible  legions  had  been  broken  and  shamefully 
captured,  and  the  time  of  retribution  was  at  hand. 

After  so  immense  a  success — with  the  army  of  France  dis¬ 
persed  or  taken  prisoners — both  Eugene  and  Marlborough  were 
for  carrying  the  war  into  France,  but  they  were  over-ruled  by 
the  timid  counsels  of  the  Margrave.  Landau  was  consequently 
invested  and  taken ;  Ulm  also  captured ;  and  not  only  was  the 
Court  of  Vienna  delivered  from  all  fear  of  invasion  from  Bavaria, 
but  the  Electorate  was  occupied  by  Imperial  troops,  and  never 
released  until  the  conclusion  of  the  war.  The  Emperor,  also, 
being  now  able  to  reinforce  his  troops  in  Hungary,  Heister 
obtained  a  great  victory  over  the  insurgents,  and  Vienna  was  in 
security  on  every  side. 

The  next  campaign  did  not  fulfil  the  promise  of  the  last. 
Marlborough  and  Eugene  had  separate  commands.  The 
English  leader  was  confined  to  operations  on  the  Moselle, 
where  his  efforts  were  lamed  by  the  opposition  of  the  depu¬ 
ties  of  the  States  and  the  want  of  support  of  the  Margrave 
of  Baden.  ^Moreover,  he  was  opposed  to  Villars,  who  kept  him 
in  check  by  a  series  of  well-conceived  demonstrations.  And  in 
Italy,  where  Eugene  commanded,  the  campaign  of  1705  was 
indecisive  though  skilful.  The  Duke  of  Savoy  had  now  passed 
openly  over  to  the  side  of  the  Allies.  The  Freneh  would  not 
listen  to  his  advances  to  get  the  Milanese,  and  secret  offers  were 
made  to  him  from  Vienna  of  Montserrat,  the  Lomellina,  and  the 
Val  di  Sesia.  When  his  defection  became  known,  Vendome 
was  sent  with  an  army  to  overrun  his  country  and  seize  upon 
its  strongholds.  One  after  another  his  fortresses  were  taken 
away.  Turin  and  its  protecting  fortresses,  however,  main¬ 
tained  a  desperate  defence.  Verrua,  which  commands  the 
navigation  of  the  Po,  and  is  a  sort  of  outwork  of  Turin,  was 
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the  last  place  taken  by  Vendome,  after  a  Ion"  siege  and  the  | 
loss  of  18,000.  From  thence  the  French  general  was  called  I 
to  confront  Eugene,  who  was  sent  to  the  relief  of  his  distressed 
cousin  —  and  was  driving  before  him  the  brother  of  Vendome 
—  Grand  Prior  of  the  Order  of  Malta  —  a  man  as  profligate, 
shameless,  and  revolting  in  his  habits  as  Vendome  himself 
without  his  abilities. 

Eugene  exhausted  in  vain  every  manoeuvre  in  order  to  cross 
the  Po  and  the  Adda,  to  elude  his  antagonist  and  carry  assist¬ 
ance  to  Piedmont.  In  the  course  of  these  operations  the  inde¬ 
cisive  battle  of  Cassano  was  fought,  in  which,  again,  both 
sides  claimed  the  victory.  The  campaign  was,  however,  even 
so  far,  a  brilliant  example  of  Eugene’s  tactics;  for,  with  in¬ 
ferior  forces,  he  held  his  ground,  and,  by  always  taking  the 
initiative,  kept  his  adversary  in  check,  and  suspended  the  siege 
of  Turin. 

The  siege  of  Turin  was,  however,  the  great  event  towards 
which  all  Europe  looked  forward  with  hope  or  fear.  The 
probability  of  its  success  was  discussed  in  every  capital,  in 
every  coft'ec-house,  and  in  every  cabinet  in  Europe.  The  plans 
for  its  assault  were  deliberated  upon  again  and  again  in  the 
presence  of  Louis  XIV.  by  his  generals  and  ministers ;  and 
the  aged  Vauban  himself  (le  grand  •preneur  de  villes)  was  desi¬ 
rous  of  adding  this  hvst  success  to  his  glory.  La  Feuillade, 
however,  the  son-in-law  of  Chamlllart,  was  deputed  to  conduct 
the  siege  with  an  army  of  50,000  men,  and  immense  magazines  ‘ 
were  formed  at  Susa,  Casale,  Crescenllno,  and  Chivasso.  The  ! 
city  was  invested  in  May  1706.  For  some  time  after  the  ! 
investment  the  Duke  of  Savoy  remained  in  his  capital  to  direct 
the  plans  for  the  defence.  Before,  however,  the  circumvallation 
was  completed,  he  gave  over  the  defence  of  the  town  to  the 
^Marquis  de  Carall,  and  of  the  citadel  to  Count  Daun,  passed 
through  the  French  lines  with  his  cavalry,  and  withdrew  to 
the  mountains  to  await  events.  When  Eugene  descended  into  j 
Italy,  for  the  year’s  campaign,  he  found  the  Imperialists  had 
already  been  beaten  in  their  winter  quarters,  and  a  task  of 
immense  difficulty  before  him.  In  order  to  arrive  at  Turin,  he 
had  to  traverse  two  hundred  miles  of  country ;  he  had  to  inarch 
between  numerous  strongholds,  to  cross  four  navigable  rivers, 
to  pass  through  many  defiles,  to  traverse  innumerable  canals, 
and  the  countless  rivulets  and  torrents  which  descend  one  after 
another  from  the  Alps  to  the  Po,  and  all  in  the  face  of  a  supe¬ 
rior  and  watchful  enemy. 

The  same  day  that  Eugene  passed  the  Po,  Vendome  gave  up 
the  command  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  Regent,  nephew 
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of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  husband  of  one  of  his  daughters  by 
Madame  de  Montespan :  with  Orleans  was  joined  in  command 
Marshal  Marsin,  one  of  the  defeated  generals  of  Blenheim. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans  in  vain  attempted  to  check  the  movements 
already  partly  accomplished  in  the  face  of  Vendome,  and  in  spite 
of  Vendome’s  predictions.  On  the  29th  of  August  Eugene,  after 
a  march  of  thirty-four  days,  in  which  his  troops  were  supported 
by  the  ardour  of  their  general  under  the  sufferings  caused  by 
intense  drought  and  want  of  provisions,  joined,  between  Mon- 
c^lieri  and  Carmagnola,  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  descended 
from  the  mountains  to  meet  him  with  an  armed  body  of  pea¬ 
santry  and  a  small  body  of  troops. 

On  the  morning  of  the  7  th  of  September,  at  daybreak,  Eugene 
and  his  cousin  ascended  the  height  of  the  Superga,  on  the 
brow  of  which  stands  the  white  and  glittering  temple,  one  of 
the  most  splendid  in  Italy,  erected  by  Victor  Amadeus  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  a  vow  made  on  this  ever-memorable  occasion.  The 
Duke  of  Savoy  looked  down  on  his  devoted  capital,  in  which 
the  whole  hope  of  himself,  of  his  state  and  dynasty  were 
centred,  and  beheld  the  flag  of  distress  of  the  inhabitauts, 
which  signified  that  their  last  sacrifice  had  been  made,  and 
their  last  strength  exhausted.  Meanwhile,  Eugene  was  scan¬ 
ning  the  thirty  miles  of  circumvallation  which  enclosed  the  city, 
and  forming  his  plan  of  attack.  Having  completed  his  survey,  he 
pointed  out  to  his  companion  the  indecisive  movements  and  con- 
fosion  of  the  besiegers  in  the  presence  of  a  relieving  force,  and 
exclaimed,  ‘  Tl  me  semhle,  Monsieur,  que  ces  gens-la  sont  a  derni- 
‘  battus.’  In  the  French  camp,  indeed,  everything  w'as  in  disorder, 
and  up  to  the  last  moment  they  had  hardly  resolved  on  a  plan  of 
action.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  wished  to  march  out  and  meet  the 
enemy,  and  not  attempt  to  hold  so  vast  a  circuit  of  entrench¬ 
ments,-  but  was  overruled  by  La  Feiiillade  in  a  council  of  war. 
Marsin  was  without  vigour,  indeed  he  acted  under  a  presenti¬ 
ment  of  coming  death.  JPrince  Eugene  determined  to  attack  the 
lines  of  circumvallation  in  a  peninsula  between  the  Dora  and 
Stura,  where  they  had  been  left  incomplete  because  the  assailant 
in  that  quarter  was  exposed  by  a  flank  march.  He  was  resolved 
to  hazard  all  for  such  a  complete  victory  as  would  render  him 
safe  after  the  battle ;  for  since  the  enemy  had  80,000  men  to 
his  30,000,  a  half  or  an  undecided  success  would  ensure  his 
destruction. 

The  day  was  clear  and  brilliant,  a  day  of  September  under 
an  Italian  sun.  The  garrison  and  people  of  Turin  were  made 
aware  by  signals  of  the  approaching  conflict.  The  ramparts 
on  the  side  of  the  battle  were  crowded  with  spectators ;  while 
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on  the  other,  during  the  whole  of  the  conflict,  La  Feuillade 
never  ceased  his  attack  on  the  town  and  citadel,  which  was 
defended  by  Count  Daun  and  every  citizen  capable  of  bear* 
ing  arms.  The  dauntless  impetuosity  which  was  imputed  to 
Eugene  as  a  fault,  and  which  so  often  placed  his  life  in  danger, 
and  got  him  wounded  thirteen  several  times,  on  this  day  stood 
him  in  good  stead ;  without  the  spirit  which  he  infus^  into 
his  troops  by  his  constant  presence  at  the  most  dangerous 
moments,  the  battle  of  Turin  had  never  been  won.  The 
French  defended  the  entrenchments  everywhere  with  the 
greatest  obstinacy.  The  right  wing  of  the  allied  army,  under 
the  Prince  of  Saxe-Gotha,  was  delayed  by  the  difficulties  of  the 
ground,  and  the  left  was  the  first  to  arrive  at  close  quarters, 
and,  consequently,  had  to  endure  the  whole  of  the  enemy’s 
fire,  and  fell  into  confusion.  Eugene  instantly  beheld  their 
danger,  and,  despatching  from  the  centre  troops  to  support 
them,  rode  himself  to  the  scene  of  action.  His  page  and  a 
domestic  who  followed  him  were  shot  by  his  side ;  his  horse 
was  wounded  and  fell  under  him,  and  he  was  precipitated  into 
the  trench.  The  soldiers  on  all  sides  cried  out  in  terror,  but 
the  Prince  scrambled  up  again  covered  with  dust  and  blood, 
remounted  his  horse,  and  waved  his  hat ;  excited  by  this  incident, 
the  troops  instantly  caiTied  the  entrenchment.  In  the  centre,  the 
presence  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  on  the  one  side  and  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  on  the  other,  inspired  the  combatants  with  intense 
ardour ;  but  the  allied  troops  at  length  carried  the  ramparts, 
and  the  French  rapidly  gave  way  as  Marsin,  their  general,  fell 
mortally  w'ounded,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  himself,  twice 
struck  with  musket-shot,  was  obliged  to  retire  from  the  field. 
The  right  wing,  under  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Gotha,  was  the  last 
to  storm  the  line  of  circumvallation ;  but  this,  too,  after  a  dread¬ 
ful  scene  of  carnage,  succeeded.  The  French  troops,  however, 
still  fought  desperately,  and  their  cavalry  attacked  the  Allies  in 
flanks  and  rear ;  but  when  the  second  line  of  the  Allies,  with 
the  artillery,  were  brought  up,  the  tide  of  battle  was  once  more 
turned,  and  the  French  retreated  in  disorder  by  the  bridges  of 
the  Stura,  the  Dora,  and  the  Po ;  La  Feuillade  abandoned 
the  whole  of  his  siege  artillery,  cast  his  ammunition  into  the 
river,  and  the  whole  army  straggled  in  flight  on  the  way  to 
Pignerol. 

The  quantity  of  ammunition,  siege  artillery,  and  baggage 
which  fell  to  the  spoil  of  the  victors  was  enormous.  The 
French  lost  2,000  killed  and  6,000  prisoners.  The  loss  on  the 
side  of  the  Allies  was  3,000  killed  and  wounded.  But  the  ultimate 
consequences  of  the  victory  —  the  liberation  of  Italy  from  the 
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French,  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  French  garrisons  from  every 
town  and  fortress  —  was  not  less  momentous  than  the  immediate 
result.  At  four  in  the  afternoon  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  the 
Prince  entered  Turin  in  triumith  amid  shouts  and  acclamations 
of  delirious  joy.  Eugene  was  hailed  by  all  as  their  liberator  and 
saviour,  and  the  press  was  so  great  that  the  two  princes  with 
diflBculty  made  their  way  to  the  Te  Deum  in  the  CathedraL 
The  last  charges  of  powder  were  expended  in  salvos  of  triumph. 
The  two  princes  dined  with  Count  Dailn,  the  defender  of  the 
ritadel,  who  was  subsequently  made  a  field-marshal  at  the 
request  of  Eugene.  In  England  the  news  of  the  victory  was 
received  with  jubilant  acclamations ;  and  in  the  same  year,  two 
persons  died  leaving  bequests  to  the  victor  of  Turin. 

Yet,  with  the  customary  fate  of  coalitions,  the  victory  of 
Turin,  immense  as  it  was,  was  of  less  advantage  to  the  allied 
cause  than  might  have  been  obtained.  In  the  face  of  danger 
and  disaster,  unity  prevailed  in  the  confederate  councils  ; 
but,  after  success,  the  temptations  of  separate  interests  created 
jealousy,  distrust,  and  divided  efforts.  Marlborough,  and 
Godolphin,  and  the  deputies  of  Holland  complained  loudly 
that  the  victory  of  Turin  was  made  use  of  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  care  of  the  Imperial  interests  in  Italy.  The 
Imperial  troops,  instead  of  following  up  the  French  army  and 
increasing  their  discomfiture,  were  employed  in  the  reduction 
of  the  Milanese,  which  was  treated  as  an  Imperial  fief,  and 
in  besieging  the  fortresses  occupied  by  the  French.  While 
the  Emperor,  endeavouring  to  escape  from  his  engagement 
to  Victor  Amadeus,  refused  to  put  him  in  possession  of  Mont¬ 
serrat,  the  Lomellina,  and  the  Val  dl  Sesia;  and  jealous  of 
the  offer  lately  made  by  Louis  XIV.  to  accept  the  cession  of 
Naples  and  Sicily  for  the  Duke  D’ Anjou  in  lieu  of  the  rest  of 
the  Spanish  dominions,  he  determined  to  proceed  at  once  to 
occupy  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The  Duke  of  Savoy,  on  his 
ade,  began  to  be  as  apprehensive  of  the  domination  of  Austria 
in  Italy  as  he  had  previously  been  of  that  of  the  F rench ;  and, 
although  his  differences  with  the  Court  of  Vienna  were  adjusted 
by  the  agency  of  Marlborough,  and  the  disputed  territories 
ukimately  surrendered  according  to  treaty,  other  difficulties 
arose  in  the  conduct  of  the  siege  of  Toulon,  which  was  next 
resolved  upon,  and  these  rendered  it  impossible  that  the  Duke 
and  his  cousin  should  ever  again  act  together. 

The  capture  of  Toulon  h^  been  planned  by  Marlborough, 
and  the  scheme  was  naturally  readily  adopted  by  the  Maritime 
Powers.  The  Court  of  Vienna  embraced  it  reluctantly,  and 
£ogene  joined  in  its  prosecution  in  a  manner  so  little  in  accord- 
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ance  with  bis  usual  vigour  and  audacity,  that  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  abstained  by  commands  from  Vienna,  where  the 
Emperor  had  concluded  a  secret  treaty  with  France,  binding 
himself  to  neutrality  with  respect  to  Italy  ;  the  consequence  was 
that  the  French  garrisons  and  troops  remaining  in  that  country, 
who  might  all  have  been  made  prisoners,  were  set  at  liberty  to 
act  against  the  Allies  in  other  directions.  The  Imperial  Court, 
with  its  usual  selfishness,  was  afraid  that  a  too  rapid  success  on 
the  part  of  the  Maritime  Powers  w'ould  have  enabled  them  to 
conclude  a  peace  in  which  its  own  interests  might  be  disregarded 
Immense  ])reparations  were,  however,  made  for  the  siege  of 
Toulon,  although  the  Imperial  expedition  to  Naples  materially 
diminished  the  chances  of  success.  The  Austro-Piedmontese 
army,  to  the  number  of  35,000,  descended  from  the  Col  di  Tende 
upon  Nice,  passed  Antibes  and  encamped  near  Toulon,  while  an 
allied  fleet  of  forty-three  sail  and  fifty-seven  transports,  under  Sir 
Cloudesley  Shovel,  anchored  before  Hyeres.  Hesitation,  con¬ 
tentions,  and  distracted  counsels  postponed  the  proper  period  of 
assault,  and  allowed  time  for  the  French  reinforcements  to  arrive, 
and  works  of  defence  to  be  established,  which  rendered  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  the  place  highly  diffleult  if  not  impossible.  The  Allies 
retired  from  before  Toulon,  and  recrossed  the  Var,  with  the  loss 
of  13,000  men  by  sickness  and  desertion.  The  only  advantage 
gained  was  the  capture  of  the  strong  place  of  Susa  after  their 
retreat.  The  Prince  left  Turin,  declaring  that  he  would  never 
again  divide  command  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy  ;  deeply  annoyed 
at  the  conduet  of  that  politic  prince,  who  before  tlie  walls  of 
Toulon  had  continually  insinuated  to  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel 
that  only  the  will  and  not  the  power  was  wanting  in  the  Imperial 
leader  to  take  the  city. 

But  Eugene  was  now  destined  to  leave  Italy  and  to  share 
again  the  glory  of  that  English  commander  with  whom  his 
name  will  for  ever  be  united.  It  was  at  this  time  contemplated 
to  send  him  into  Spain,  to  retrieve  the  defeat  of  Almanza 
and  restore  the  fortunes  of  the  Allies  in  that  country.  But 
after  mature  deliberation,  it  was  determined  that  the  critical 
position  of  the  Empire  with  respect  to  its  foreign  relations, 
as  well  as  its  internal  condition  and  the  domestic  difficul¬ 
ties  of  the  cabinet,  did  not  admit  of  the  removal  of  its  best 
general  and  soldier  to  so  remote  a  theatre.  The  skilful  diplo¬ 
macy  of  Marlborough  had  averted  the  peril  which  had  lately 
hung  over  the  Empire,  in  the  threatening  aspect  of  Charles  XII., 
but  the  fear  of  its  recurrenee  still  remained.  The  Czar,  Peter 
the  Great,  was  by  no  means  a  neighbour  from  whom  the  Court 
of  Vienna  felt  secure ;  and  a  Turkish  war,  and  a  revolt  in  Hun- 
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gary,  or  both  together,  might  break  out  at  any  instant,  while 
there  had  been  differences  in  the  cabinet  which  no  influence  but 
that  of  Eugene  could  compose.  It  was  consequently  resolved 
to  send  Guido  Stahremberg — himself  a  most  able  general — to  the 
assistance  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  and  that  Eugene  should  be 
despatched  to  the  Hague  to  concert  measures  with  Marlborough 
for  the  approaching  campaign  in  the  North. 

Indeed,  on  all  sides  it  seemed  determined  that  the  cam¬ 
paign  of  1708  should  retrieve  the  failures  of  1707.  That 
year  had  been  marked  for  the  Allies  by  several  disasters,  unre¬ 
deemed  by  any  brilliant  success.  Besides  the  failure  of  the 
attempt  at  Toulon,  the  great  defeat  of  Almanza  had  ruined 
the  Austrian  cause  in  Spain.  Marlborough,  hampered  in  his 
plans  by  the  Dutch  deputies,  had  been  kept  in  check  by  Ven- 
donie  in  Spanish  Flanders.  Villars  had  passed  the  Rhine  at 
Eehl,  put  to  rout  an  Imperial  army  under  the  ^Margrave  of 
Baireuth,  an  old  and  incompetent  general,  and  laid  the  Imperial 
territory  under  contribution  as  far  as  the  plains  of  Blenheim ;  and 
Duguai-Trouin  and  Forbin  had  attacked  a  convoy  of  troops 
going  to  Spain,  and  taken  and  destroyed  four  English  ships  of 
the  line.  France  had  made  an  immense  effort  to  recover 
herself,  although  in  the  last  stage  of  exhaustion,  and  she  paid 
dearly  for  the  effort.  Seven  years  of  war  had  impoverished 
the  country,  exhausted  its  energy,  decimated  its  able-bodied 
citizens,  drained  its  resources  to  the  last  dregs,  and  a  sombre 
anxiety  weighed  on  the  minds  of  king,  ministers,  court,  and 
people. 

Nevertheless,  the  campaign  of  1708  opened  favourably  for 
the  French.  They  achieved  several  brilliant  successes,  which 
affected  for  a  time  even  ^larlborough  with  deep  anxiety.  The 
Duke  of  Burgundy  and  Vendome  commanded  jointly  in 
Flanders  an  army  of  90,OOO  men.  Their  first  operations  were 
well  conducted  and  successful;  and  Marlborough,  who  com¬ 
manded  a  somewhat  inferior  force,  allowed  them  to  advance  into 
Brabant,  and  retired  upon  Louvain,  where  he  invited  Eugene 
to  join  him  in  the  campaign  of  Flanders.  While  Eugene  was 
on  his  way,  the  French  came  suddenly  up  from  their  camp 
between  Genappe  and  Braine-la-Leude, — on  the  very  ground  on 
which  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was  fought  in  the  next  century, 
which  Marlborough  had  also  reconnoitred  with  a  view  to 
a  general  action, — and  moved  towards  the  Dender  and  the 
Scheldt,  with  the  intention  of  investing  Oudenarde.  In 
order  to  invest  Oudenarde,  the  French  should  first  have 
taken  possession  of  Lessines,  on  the  Dender,  a  strong  camp 
where  a  hostile  army  could  assume  a  position  which  would 
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oblige  them  to  raise  the  siege  of  Oudenarde.  But  Lessines 
being  twice  the  distance  from  Marlborough  which  it  was  from 
themselves,  they  were  in  no  hurry  to  take  possession  of  it, 
the  more  especially  as  Marlborough,  in  order  to  do  so,  must 
place  himself  between  their  army  and  the  French  frontier. 
Marlborough  was  resolved  to  risk  everything  in  order  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  siege.  Consequently,  by  a  rapid  march,  continued 
during  two  days  and  the  whole  of  one  night,  he  got  possession 
of  Lessines,  and  prevented  the  investment.  The  movement 
upon  Lessines  was  a  great  stroke  of  genius,  and  is  w’holly  at¬ 
tributable  to  the  English  general. 

Eugene  had  joined  Marlborough  on  the  9th  of  July,  the  day 
before  the  passage  of  the  Dender  at  Lessines,  with  a  small 
troop  of  horse,  without  waiting  for  the  body  of  his  troops, 
which  were  on  their  march.  His  presence,  as  was  always  the 
case,  raised  the  spirits  and  enthusiasm  of  the  army  to  the  highest 
pitch.  From  Lessines  to  Oudenarde  was  a  march  of  fifteen 
miles.  At  early  dawn  on  the  11th,  Cadogan,  Marlborough’s 
favourite  officer,  together  with  Kantzau,  a  Hanoverian  general, 
was  despatched  with  the  advanced  guard,  to  throw  bridges  over 
the  Scheldt  under  the  cannon  of  Oudenarde.  Cadogan  completed 
his  bridges  towards  mid-day,  passed  the  river,  took  up  a  strong 
position,  proceeded  with  his  cavalry  to  reconnoitre,  and  descried 
several  squadrons  of  the  enemy  on  the  further  side  of  the  plain, 
with  the  men  and  foraging  parties  scattered  over  the  country. 
He  immediately  attacked  and  drove  back  the  enemy  with  his 
cavalry ;  but  other  columns  arriving  to  their  support,  tlie  French, 
in  their  turn,  drove  back  Cadogan ;  when  coming  in  sight  of 
the  allied  detachment  in  position,  and  seeing  the  troops  in  the 
act  of  crossing,  they  supposed  the  whole  confederate  army  to 
have  crossed  the  Scheldt,  and  then  retired  upon  Gavre,  where 
the  French  army  were  also  crossing.  The  ill-humour  of  Venddme 
and  the  stubborn  opposition  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  prevented 
even  then  the  French  army  from  taking  up  the  best  position 
under  the  circumstances,  and  contradictory  orders  so  embarrassed 
the  movements  of  the  troops,  that  Pfefter’s  Swiss  brigade  was 
placed  where  it  was  completely  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the 
army,  and  the  whole  detachment  were  taken  prisoners  by 
Cadogan  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  battle. 

About  two  o’clock  in  the  day  Marlborough  and  Eugene  arrived 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Scheldt,  posted  themselves  by  the  bridge, 
and  gave  orders  to  the  troops  as  they  arrived  to  take  up  position. 
Marlborough  then  entrusted  the  command  of  the  right  wing,  in 
which  were  the  British  troops,  to  Eugene  j  his  division,  together 
with  the  Prussians  and  Hanoverians,  amounted  to  sixty  battalions. 
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Marlborough  himself  commanded  the  centre,  consisting  of  but 
twenty  battalions  of  Dutch  and  Hanoverians ;  while  the  veteran 
Marshal  Overkirke,  together  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  com¬ 
manded  the  Dutch  and  the  Danes  in  the  left  wing,  and  under  the 
direction  of  Marlborough  executed  the  important  manoeuvre 
which  determined  the  fete  of  the  day.  Eugene,  indeed,  was 
the  first  to  break  the  enemy’s  line  on  the  right,  a  success  which 
was  followed  up  by  the  charge  of  General  Natzmer  with  the 
Prussian  horse ;  but  the  Prince,  in  his  turn,  was  checked  by  the 
household  squadrons  of  the  French,  and  by  the  musketry  which 
poured  forth  from  behind  every  hedge  of  the  intersected  country 
through  which  he  had  to  advance.  Marlborough,  in  the  centre, 
fought  his  way  foot  by  foot  from  hedge  to  hedge  till  he  reached 
the  hamlet  of  Diepenbeck,  where  he  was  brought  up  by  a 
desperate  resistance.  At  that  juncture  he  discovered  that  the 
enemy’s  right  extended  only  to  the  acclivity  of  the  steep  hill 
of  Oycke,  and  that  they  had  neglected  to  occupy  the  high 
ground  above:  he  took  advantage  of  this  error,  and  directed 
Overkirke  to  occupy  the  heights,  turn  the  right,  and  cut  it  off 
from  the  main  body.  This  manoeuvre  was  skilfully  and  rapidly 
executed  by  the  old  marshal,  so  that  at  nightfall  the  hostile 
right  was  completely  surrounded  by  the  allied  army ;  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  who  commanded  the  Danes  on  the  extreme 
left,  after  scattering  and  destroying  the  troops  before  him,  found 
himself  face  to  face  with  Eugene  and  the  troops  of  his  own 
right,  and,  in  the  obscurity,  almost  mistook  them  for  enemies. 
From  the  intricacy  of  the  ground,  the  darkness  of  the  lines, 
and  the  complete  isolation  of  a  great  portion  of  the  French 
troops,  lost  among  the  hollows,  hedges,  and  defiles,  the  confusion 
among  the  hostile  army  was  extreme.  Finding  themselves 
attacked  in  the  rear,  many  fled  with  precipitation ;  others,  seeing 
themselves  surrounded,  attempted,  in  vain,  to  -cut  their  way 
through.  Marlborough  himself  declared  that  with  two  hours’ 
more  daylight  he  would  have  made  an  end  of  the  French  army, 
and  dicfeted  the  terms  of  peace;  such,  also,  was  the  opinion 
of  Eugene.  *  This  victory  of  Oudenarde,’  wrote  Marlborough, 
in  a  short  but  significant  despatch  to  Mr.  Secretary  Boyle, 
*  will,  I  hope,  make  us  easy  at  home,  and  satisfy  all  our  friends 
‘that  were  not  so  before.’  Yet  Vendome,  to  the  last,  asserted 
that  nothing  was  yet  lost,  and  was  for  renewing  the  combat 
at  break  of  day.  It  must  be  added  that  even  in  retreat  Vendome 
well  sustained  his  reputation :  he  collected  together  a  body  of 
stragglers  and  formed  a  rear-guard  while  the  mass  of  the  army 
fled,  in  disorder,  towards  Ghent,  and  took  up  a  position  behind 
the  canal  between  Bruges  and  Ghent.  The  allied  generals 
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])asscd  the  night  on  the  field  of  battle,  which  cost  the  French 
6,000  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  9,000  prisoners ;  the  loss  of 
the  Allies  amounted  to  3,000  killed  and  wounded.  While  the 
.army  was  still  on  the  field,  the  siege  of  Lille,  the  capital  of 
French  Flanders,  was  resolved  upon.  Marlborough,  well  aware 
of  the  discontent  which  existed  in  France,  and  the  exhaustion 
of  the  country,  proposed  to  mask  Lille  and  to  march  directly 
into  the  enemy's  territory;  but  this  plan  was  opposed  by  the 
Dutch  as  being  too  hazardous,  and  even  by  Eugene,  who, 
however  daring  in  the  field,  was  sometimes  timid  as  a  strategist 
The  siege  of  Lille  was  committed  to  Eugene :  its  progress  was 
regarded  by  all  Europe  with  fixed  attention,  and  it  forms  one 
of  the  most  memorable  enterprises  in  the  history  of  siege 
operations. 

Lille,  the  capital  of  French  Flanders,  was  ceded  to  Louis 
XIV.  by  the  treaty  of  Alx-la*Chapelle  in  1668.  It  had  been 
fortified  by  Vauban,  and  was  considered  one  of  his  masterpieces, 
while  the  inhabitants  had  become  completely  gallicised  by  forty- 
one  years  of  F rench  occupation.  The  Marshal  Boufflers,  celebrated 
for  his  defence  of  Namur,  was  deputed  to  defend  it ;  and  such 
vast  preparations  were  made  that  the  first  efforts  of  the  Allies 
were  treated  with  contempt  and  ridicule.  The  diflSculties  of 
the  undertaking  lay  not  only  in  the  strength  of  the  place,  but 
a  formidable  hostile  army  was  in  the  field  commanding  the  water 
communications  of  the  Scheldt  and  the  Lys,  by  which  the  sup¬ 
plies,  cannon,  and  ammunition  should  have  been  forwarded  to  the 
besiegers.  Nevertheless,  the  skilful  co-operation  of  Marlborough 
and  Eugene  overcame  all  obstacles — the  convoys  were  protect^ 
on  the  route  from  Brussels,  and  when  that  route  was  stopped 
Marlborough  opened  another  communication  with  England  by 
way  of  Ostend.  Marlborough,  with  his  covering  army,  and  by 
his^  superior  strategy,  made  abortive  every  effort  of  the  enemy 
to  interrupt  the  siege,  which  was  carried  on  by  Eugene  with  in¬ 
flexible  ardour.  The  resistance  of  the  jflace  was  heroic ;  every 
inch  of  ground  cost  a  deluge  of  blood.  In  one  assault  Eugene 
himself  was  struck  on  the  head  by  a  musket-ball,  and  Marl¬ 
borough  was  for  a  time  obliged  both  to  command  the  operations 
in  the  field  and  to  superintend  the  siege.  After  four  months 
of  incessant  fighting  both  by  night  and  by  day,  the  town  surren¬ 
dered,  and  shortly  after  Boufflers  capitulated  for  the  citadel.* 

*  During  the  siege  there  were  various  interchanges  of  compliments 
between  Marshal  Boufflers  and  Eugene ;  and  the  Prince  allowed  the 
marshal  to  draw  up  his  own  articles  of  capitulation,  as  a  tribute  to 
his  glorious  defence.  When  the  citadel  was  surrendered,  the  Prince, 
together  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  made  the  marshal  a  visit,  em- 
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Notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  season  (Lille  was  taken 
on  the  Ist  of  December),  the  campaign  did  not  conclude  without 
the  reduction  of  Ghent  and  the  surrender  of  Bruges  and  Plas- 
sendael.  Thus  the  whole  of  Spanish  Flanders  was  liberated 
from  the  French,  and  one  of  the  most  important  frontier  towns 
of  France  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Allies. 

This  campaign  was  more  deplorable  in  its  results  for  France 
than  any  preceding  one.  The  victories  of  Blenheim  and 
Bamillies  had  left  the  soil  of  the  country  untouched,  and 
strong  places  beyond  her  frontier  still  in  her  possession ;  but  now 
a  way  was  opened  to  the  enemy  into  the  heart  of  the  country. 
Indeed,  a  party  of  French  refugees  made  an  incursion  into 
France  from  Courtray,  reached  the  vicinity  of  Versailles,  and 
carried  off  the  first  equerry  of  the  King  on  the  bridge  of  Sevres, 
in  the  belief  that  it  was  the  Dauphin,  and  the  terror  of  the 
enemy  was  in  Paris  itself.  Besides  this  the  nation  had  de¬ 
scended  many  degrees  in  the  scale  of  distress,  exhaustion,  and 
despair.  Twice  had  France  arisen  from  prostration  in  the  face 
of  immense  disaster,  and  made  head  against  confederated  Europe ; 
but  this  time  the  elements  themselves  seemed  leagued  with 
her  enemies  to  annihilate  all  power  of  recovery.  A  winter  of 
Arctic  severity  set  in  all  over  Europe,  and  was  especially  se¬ 
vere  in  France.  The  Rhone  itself,  the  most  headlong  of  rivers, 
was  frozen  to  its  mouth ;  the  sea  was  frozen  on  the  coasts  as  it 
freezes  only  in  the  polar  circle ;  wines  and  spirituous  liquors 
were  frozen  within  doors;  fruit-trees  were  frozen  and  split; 
the  olive  trees  of  the  South  were  destroyed,  and  the  seed 
perished  in  the  furrow.  Business  was  suspended  in  the  courts 
of  law,  in  shops  and  counting-houses ;  whole  families  were 
frozen  to  death  in  cabins  and  garrets.  The  life  of  man  and  the 
spirit  of  nature  were  alike  extinguished  by  the  intensity  of  the 
cold.  When  the  frost  disappeared  in  the  month  of  March,  the 
prospects  of  the  year  were  appalling :  there  were  no  hopes  of 
harvest,  and  the  price  of  corn  was  enormous.  The  scarcity  of 
cattle  was  so  great  that  it  was  not  repaired  for  half  a  century. 


braced  him,  and  overwhelmed  him  with  compliments.  The  marshal 
in  return  invited  the  Prince  to  sup  with  him  in  the  citadel,  which 
was  to  be  evacuated  on  the  morrow.  Eugene  accepted  on  condition 
that  he  should  be  entertained  with  the  same  dishes  which  the  mar¬ 
shal  would  have  eaten  if  the  siege  had  continued.  The  marshal  con¬ 
sented  ;  and  the  first  dish  of  which  the  two  antagonists  partook  was 
a  dish  of  horse-flesh,  which  both  declared  to  be  excellent.  This  dish 
was,  however,  followed  by  others  of  a  diflerent  character.  On  the 
morrow  the  marshal  returned  the  visit  at  the  quarters  of  Prince 
Eugene,  who  gave  him  a  magnificent  banquet. 
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Through  the  heavy  war  taxes  and  the  eonsequent  oppression 
of  industry,  eommerce  was  suspended,  the  finauees  were  in  a 
state  of  ruin,  and  the  curreney  depreciated.  The  exemption 
of  the  nobility  and  clergy  from  imposts  increased  the  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  lower  classes.  The  people  died  in  silence  in  the 
country,  but  broke  into  riot  in  the  towns,  and  insulting  placards 
against  Louis  le  Grand  were  posted  in  the  streets,  on  the  walls 
of  churches,  and  on  his  very  statues.  In  this  extremitj 
Louis  XIV.,  deeply  affected  with  the  misery  of  his  people,  made 
use  of  every  effort  to  bring  some  alleviation  to  their  suffering. 
Com  was  sent  for  from  Dantzick,  the  Barbary  States,  and  the 
Archi|)elago.  The  labourers  were  instructed  to  sow  their  fields 
in  the  spring  with  barley,  oats,  and  Indian  com.  The  King 
sacrificed  his  gold  and  his  nobles  their  silver  plate.  Madame 
de  Maintenon  set  the  fashion  of  breakfasting  on  cakes  of  oat¬ 
meal  among  the  highest  families  in  the  country,  and  nothing 
was  eaten  in  France  but  brown  and  black  bread  for  many 
months.  But  more  than  all,  the  King  resolved  to  sacrifice  his 
pride,  and  to  sue  in  humility  for  peace  to  those  burgesses  of 
Holland  whom  he  had  formerly  overwheltned  with  his  arrogance. 
He  sent  the  president  Rouille  to  Holland,  to  open  negotiations 
for  peace.  He  offered  to  give  up  Spain,  the  Indies,  and  the 
Milwese  to  Charles ;  to  reserve  for  his  grandson  only  Naples 
and  Sicily ;  to  give  up  the  Low  Countries  with  Menin,  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  Allies;  to  surrender  Ypres  in  place  of 
Lille;  and  to  restore  the  relations  with  the  Empire  on  the  footing 
of  the  peace  of  Byswick. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  negotiations  had  been  set  on  foot, 
each  member  of  the  Grand  Alliance  began  to  swell  to  the  utmost 
the  budget  of  his  claims.  England,  indeed,  demanded  nothing 
for  herself  but  what  had  been  already  offered  —  the  recognition 
of  the  title  of  the  Queen  and  the  Protestant  Succession,  the 
demolition  of  Dunkirk,  the  cession  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  Pretender  from  France.  But  the  Queen  and 
her  government  were  overwhelmed  with  memorials  from  every 
member  of  the  Alliance.  Leaving  alone  the  smaller  members, 
the  Dutch,  although  they  hesitated  to  accede  to  England’s  de¬ 
mand  of  the  demolition  of  Dunkirk,  made  out  a  list  of  towns,  now 
in  possession  of  France,  which  should  be  delivered  to  them  to 
create  the  famous  barrier;  while  the_^ House  of  Hapsburg,  who 
thought  the  demand  of  the  Dutch  excessive,  insisted  on  the 
abandonment  of  the  whole  of  the  dominions  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy ;  that  the  relations  between  the  Empire  and  France 
be  restored,  not  on  the  footing  of  the  peace  of  Byswick,  but 
on  that  of  Westphalia;  that  Strasbourg  should  be  surren- 
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I  dered;  and,  moreover,  the  Archduke  Charles  was  not  satis¬ 
fied  with  all  Spain,  but  required  Roussillon  in  addition,  and 
the  territory  ceded  by  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees.  It  was 
j  iseless  to  attempt  to  conciliate  such  conflicting  claims  ;  the 
i  projiosals  of  Rouille  were  rejected,  and  the  pretensions  of  the 
t  Allies  raised.  The  French  minister  requested  that  the  negotia- 
!  tion  might  not  be  broken  off  until  he  had  communicated  with 
;  Versailles. 

Louis,  on  the  arrival  of  his  courier  with  tliis  intelligence, 
i,  called  his  Council  together  on  the  28  th  of  April.  The  account 

j;  which  Torcy,  nephew  of  the  great  Colbert,  then  minister  of 

the  King,  has  given  of  this  meeting  is  most  pathetic.  Eight 
years  and  a  half  before  a  similar  council, ‘in  which  all  now 
present  were  also  included,  had  been  called  to  decide  whether 
j  the  House  of  Bourbon  should  accept  the  heritage  of  the  vast 

‘  monarchy  of  Spain.  It  was  resolved,  not  without  much  dis- 

I  euseion,  to  accept  the  immense  inheritance.  A  week  after  their 

ij  momentous  decision  had  been  taken,  the  Duke  of  Anjou  was 

[i  declared  King  of  Spain  at  Versailles,  received  homage  in  the 

cabinet  of  Louis  XIV.,  after  which  the  great  Monarch  caused 
i  the  folding  doors  to  be  thrown  open  before  all  his  court,  and 

I  presented  his  grandson  with  the  words,  ‘  Messieurs,  voild  le  Roi 

!  ‘  iEspagne.^  But  how  vast  now  was  thp  change.  The  King, 

no  longer  the  same  as  in  the  plenitude  of  power,  was  grown  old 
j  and  worn  with  anxiety.  France,  exhausted,  was  battling  for 
!;  existence,  instead  of  giving,  as  she  once  had  done,  the  law 
I  to  Europe.  The  council  was  composed  of  the  Dauphin ;  his 
wn,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy ;  Pontchartrain,  Chancellor  of 
I  France ;  the  Duke  de  Beauvilliers  ;  the  Marquis  de  Torcy ; 

'  Chamillart,  the  AVar  Secretary;  and  Desmarets,  Controller- 
General.  Beauvilliers,  in  words  of  emotion,  described  the 
desolation  of  France.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  wept  at  his 
!  description,  and  all  joined  in  his  tears.  The  whole  council  was 
‘I  for  peace.  The  King  resigned  himself  to  the  demolition  of 
I  Dunkirk;  to  the  cession  of  Lille,  Tournay,  and  other  places 

demanded  by  the  Dutch;  to  restore  Strasbourg;  to  return  to 

the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  and  to  accept  Na[)le8  alone  for  his 
grandson  without  Sicily.  Time  pressed;  the  campaign  was 
i  about  to  open;  and,  in  this  extremity,  De  Torcy  ottered  to 

|i  go  in  disguise  to  the  Hague  and  offer  these  conditions  to  the 

(j  Allies.  Heinsius,  the  Grand  Pensionary  —  he  whom  Louvois 
|i  had  once  threatened  to  put  in  the  Bastille  —  was  astounded 

I  when  he  learnt  that  the  minister  of  France  was  waiting  in  his 

ij  antechamber.  Heinsius  took  care,  in  the  present  instance,  to 

I]  avenge  an  affront  which  he  had  never  forgotten.  At  the  sug- 
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gestion  of  the  Imjierial  party,  he  again  proposed  the  erection 
of  Tranche  Comte  into  a  kingdom  to  indemnify  Philip  V., 
and  Torcy  in  despair  turned  to  Marlborough. 

Marlborough  was  at  this  time  in  secret  correspondence  with 
both  the  courts  of  St.  Germain  and  of  Hanover,  professing  to 
both  princes  that  he  was  ready  to  serve  them  unto  the  last  drop 
of  his  blood,  to  secure  both  their  accessions  to  the  throne  of 
England:  nevertheless,  we  think,  all  things  considered,  that 
the  perusal  of  his  correspondence  with  Godolphin  and  the 
Duchess  leaves  no  doubt  that  if  he  had  conducted  the  negotia¬ 
tions  alone  with  Torcy,  peace  would  have  been  made  on  far  better 
conditions  than  were  subsequently  obtained.  ‘  ^I.  de  Torcy,’ 
he  wrote  to  Godolphin,  ‘has  offered  so  much  that  I  have  no  1 
*  doubt  it  will  end  in  a  good  peace.’  Marlborough  overcame 
the  objections  of  the  Pensionary  to  the  principal  articles.  Con¬ 
ference  followed  upon  conference,  and  counter  proposals  on 
proposals.  Louis,  pressed  more  and  more,  was  willing  to  give 
up  Naples  —  that  is,  abandon  his  grandson  wholly  to  satisfy  all 
the  demands  of  England  and  Holland ;  but  the  whole  difficulty 
was  with  Austria,  and  the  Allies  would  not  at  that  time  separate 
their  interests  from  those  of  the  Empire,  and  nothing  would 
satisfy  the  House  of  Hapsburg  but  an  undertaking  on  the  part 
of  Louis  XIV.  to  join. with  the  Allies  in  ejecting  his  own  grand¬ 
son  from  Spain,  if  that  country  should  not  be  evacuated  within 
two  months.  The  King,  when  the  ultimatum  of  the  Allies 
which  reserved  the  power  of  making  further  demands  was 
made  known  to  him,  refused  acceptance,  declared  that  it  was 
better  to  be  at  war  with  his  enemies  than  with  his  own 
children,  and  prepared  again  to  renew  the  struggle. 

France  arose,  once  more,  heroically  from  her  despair,  at  the 
summons  of  her  monarch,  to  enter  upon  another  campaign  for 
the  honour  of  the  French  name.  Although  the  conferences  of 
Utrecht  were  not  opened  till  1712,  this  was  the  last  campaign 
in  which  a  really  great  battle  was  fought;  and  both  parties 
prepared  themselves  for  the  deadliest  struggle  of  the  whole 
war.  Louis  XIV.  had  at  last  resolved  on  entrusting  the 
restoration  of  his  fallen  fortunes  to  the  right  man,  the  brilliant, 
gasconading,  but  hitherto  neglected  Villars,  the  victor  of  Fried- 
lingen,  so  happily  styled  by  Voltaire,  who  knew  him  well, —  s 

‘  L’heureux  Villars !  fanfaron,  plein  de  cocur.’ 

Hitherto  the  genius  of  this  spirited  commander  had  not  been 
allowed  a  sufficient  field.  He  had,  indeed,  been  opposed  to 
Marlborough  on  the  Moselle  in  1705,  where,  though  restrained 
by  positive  orders  not  to  hazard  an  engagement,  he  gained 
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reputation  by  checking  hia  adversary.  Since  his  great  suc¬ 
cesses  against  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  before  he  became  the 
ally  of  France,  his  ability  and  science  had  been  thrown  away 
in  a  petty  defensive  warfare  in  the  Alps  against  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  or  occupied  with  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  in  the 
Cevennes.  Now,  however,  he  flew  to  the  frontiers,  where  he 
was  received  enthusiastically  by  the  soldiers,  with  whom  he 
was  an  especial  favourite.  No  leader  was  so  calculated  to 
restore  the  lost  spirit  of  an  army,  and,  above  all,  a  French 
army.  He  shared  the  black  bread  and  the  privations  of  the 
meanest  soldiers,  sat  with  them  under  their  tents  and  around 
their  Avatch-fires,  and  told  them  stories  of  the  prowess  of 
Frenchmen,  such  as  Frenchmen  especially  love  to  hear.  Yet 
Villars  himself  was  frightened  at  tlie  state  in  which  he  found 
the  army.  The  battalions,  indeed,  were  tolerably  full ;  for  the 
famine  which  depopulated  France  drove  men  to  follow  the 
hread-waggons  of  the  army.  Yet  these  were  now  for  the  most 
part  empty.  The  soldier  was  in  Avant  of  everything  —  bread, 
arms,  and  clothes,  for  even  clothes  Avere  often  bartered  away  for 
bread.  Yet  the  popularity  of  Villars  —  a  popularity  founded, 
not  like  Vcnddme’s,  upon  licence,  but  on  qualities  which 
made  him  beloved  by  enemies  as  well  as  by  friends  —  wrought 
wonders ;  and  in  a  short  time  he  declared  tiiat  the  patience  and 
firmness  of  his  soldiers  surpassed  belief ;  although,  Avith  an  army 
80  ill  provided,  consisting  so  largely  of  raw  levies,  so  discouraged 
by  disaster,  he  dared  not  take  the  offensive,  and  opj>osed  the 
designs  of  the  Allies  by  a  Avar  of  marches  and  entrenchments. 

The  confederate  army  took  the  field  Avell  equipped,  Avanting 
m  nothing,  full  in  numbers,  and  eager  for  assault,  confident  of 
victory,  and  proud  of  their  commanders.  The  allied  plan  of 
campaign  was  to  force  Villars  to  a  battle,  besiege  the  strong 
places  on  the  Upper  Lys,  penetrate  as  far  as  Boulogne,  take 
it  with  the  aid  of  a  fleet,  then  lay  Picardy  under  contribution, 
and  push  on  to  Paris.  From  the  backAvardness  of  the  season, 
it  was  late  in  June  before  they  took  the  field.  When  they 
did  so,  they  found  Villars  posted  between  Douay  and  the 
Lys,  behind  lines  so  strong,  both  by  nature  and  art,  that 
they  did  not  venture  to  attack  him.  Making  a  feint  in  the 
direction  of  Villars,  Avhich  induced  him  to  draAV  off  part  of 
the  garrison  of  Tournay,  together  Avith  those  of  other  towns,  for 
his  OAvn  defence,  they  then  turned  on  Tournay,  took  it,  and 
proceeded  to  inA’est  Mons.  Villars  did  not  venture  to  interfere 
with  the  siege  of  Tournay  ;  but  when  he  saAV  Mons  was  threa¬ 
tened,  he  broke  up  from  his  camp  by  the  Lys,  and  marched  to  the 
heath  of  Malplaquet,  which  was  situated  in  front  of  one  of  the 
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openings  of  the  country  called  trouts,  between  two  thick  woods 
on  the  plain  of  Mons.  Villars  had  so  adjusted  his  movements 
that  the  Allies  thought  his  forward  progress  was  only  a  feint,  to 
enable  him  to  throw  reinforcements  into  Mons.  However,  when 
Villars  took  up  his  position  at  Malplaquet,  on  the  night  of  the 
8th  September,  he  found  the  Allies  between  himself  and  Mons. 
The  left  of  Marlborough  was  so  close  to  his  right,  that  cannon¬ 
ading  commenced.  ^larlborough  was  for  immediate  attack, 
having,  as  he  thought,  the  advantage  in  troops,  before  the 
enemy  could  fortify  his  position.  To  this  the  Dutch  deputies 
objected,  as  also  did  Eugene,  who  thought  he  should  not  have 
sufficient  time  to  bring  up  his  own  men.  Mons,  then,  was  block¬ 
aded,  various  movements  made,  while  it  was  determined  to 
bring  Villars  to  an  engagement.  Villars,  faithful  to  his  defen¬ 
sive  system,  entrenched  himself  with  all  speed,  and  made  his 
position  as  strong  as  art  could  make  it.  His  two  wings  of 
infantry  occupied  the  woods  —  that  of  Lasniere  being  on  his 
left,  that  of  Sart  on  his  right  —  protected  by  abattis  and  earth¬ 
works  of  great  strength  and  solidity.  When  the  allied  generals 
surveyed  his  position  at  daybreak  on  the  10th,  it  seemed  so  for¬ 
midable  that  a  council  of  war  was  again  called,  and  Eugene  urged 
the  necessity  of  waiting  for  a  further  detachment  from  Tournay. 
Marlborough,  it  is  said,  was  still  for  immediate  attack.  The 
remainder  of  the  10th  was  then  spent  in  dispositions ;  while 
Villars  was  employing  every  hour,  night  and  day,  in  strength¬ 
ening  his  position  with  earthworks,  entrenchments,  fascines, 
and  barricades  of  trees.  Late  on  the  10th  he  struck  out  a 
second  line  of  entrenchments,  behind  which  he  might  retire, 
if  beaten  from  the  first.  On  the  morning  of  the  11th,  under 
cover  of  a  fog,  the  allied  forces  placed  their  batteries  in  posi¬ 
tion  ;  the  sun  broke  through  at  half-past  seven,  and  the  action 
commenced.  Eugene  commanded  the  right,  which  was  to  advance 
upon  the  wood  of  Sart,  and  carry  the  entrenchments  there. 
Marlborough  reserved  to  himself  the  centre,  which  was  to  move 
upon  the  redans  on  the  open  ground ;  while  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
supported  by  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Hesse-Cassel,  led  the  Dutch 
infantry  on  the  left.  The  allied  troops,  though  composed  of  so 
many  different  nations,  were  all  united  with  one  spirit,  bound 
together  by  the  remembrance  of  many  victories,  and  full  of 
confidence  in  their  generals.  The  French,  however,  were  ani¬ 
mated  in  the  highest  degree  with  patriotism,  and  enthusiasm 
spread  itself  from  rank  to  rank. 

The  aged  Marshal  Boufflers  had  served  to  increase  the  spirit 
of  devotion  in  the  soldiers,  by  joining  the  camp  two  days 
before,  and  in  spite  of  seniority,  consenting  to  serve  under 
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Villars.  Some  of  the  regiments,  famished  as  they  had  been, 
threw  away  their  bread,  to  be  the  better  prepared  for  action ; 
and  when  Villars  appeared  among  them,  shouted,  ‘  Vive  le  roi 
‘  et  M.  de  Villart.'  Eugene  having  been  the  first  to  advise  the 
battle,  he  commenced  with  the  attack  on  the  wood  of  Sart. 
The  contest  here  was  desperate,  as  it  was  on  every  part  of 
the  battle  on  that  day.  The  Prince  led  his  troops  three  times 
against  the  hostile  entrenchments,  exposed  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  infantry,  and  though  severely  wounded  in  the  head, 
refused  to  have  it  dressed.  After  a  whole  morning’s  incessant 
fighting,  he  found  it  impossible  to  drive  the  French  from  their 
last  entrenchment,  but  he  maintained  his  position  in  the  wood, 
and  awaited  the  event  of  the  conflict  on  the  rest  of  the  line. 

The  right  wing  was  the  strongest  portion  of  the  French  en¬ 
trenchments,  being  triple  in  construction  and  bristling  with 
cannon.  Marlborough’s  plan  of  battle  had  been  to  make  only 
a  feint  at  this  part,  but  the  Prince  of  Orange  converted  it  into 
a  real  attack,  and  by  his  inconsiderate  valour  caused  immense 
loss.  As  he  advanced  against  the  first  entrenchment,  2,000 
of  his  infantry  and  five  general  ofiicers  were  brought  down 
with  one  discharge ;  however  he  stormed  the  first  entrench¬ 
ment  and  the  second,  but  was  brought  up  at  the  third ;  and 
though  he  seized  the  standard  of  one  of  the  regiments  and 
planted  it  on  the  hostile  parapet  with  his  own  hand,  found  it 
impossible  to  get  further,  and  being  charged  in  flank  by  some 
French  brigades  who  leaped  out  of  the  entrenchments,  he  was 
obliged  to  retire,  leaving  the  ground  behind  him  heaped  with 
his  own  dead.  The  fire  was  so  murderous,  that  of  200 
French  refugees,  cadets  of  good  family,  195  were  killed.  The 
Dutch  battalions  lost  several  colours  which  they  had  taken, 
and  their  advanced  batteries.  Eugene  now  again  renewed 
the  battle  desperately  on  the  right,  and  to  resist  his  assault 
Villars  drew  some  of  the  troops  from  his  centre  and  led  them 
himself ;  in  the  attack  he  was  struck  below  the  knee  with  a  ball, 
and  ordered  a  chair  to  be  brought  that  he  might  still  direct  the 
conflict,  but  he  fainted  and  was  carried  from  the  field.*  Nofc- 

*  In  this  battle  Prince  Eugene  put  forth  all  his  skill,  and  displayed 
even  more  than  his  accustomed  bravery ;  for  he  regarded  it  as  espe¬ 
cially  his  own.  When  pressed  to  retire  to  have  his  wound  dressed, 
he  replied,  ‘  If  I  am  to  die  here,  what  matters  it  ?  if  I  am  not,  there 
.  ‘  will  be  plenty  of  time  this  evening.'  He  was  probably  desperate  to 
succeed,  that  be  might  not  have  the  blame  thrown  on  him  of  rejecting 
Marlborough’s  advice  to  attack  before  Villars  had  entrenched  himself. 
In  this  Marlborough  was  probably  right:  no  general  ever  made  fewer 
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■withstanding  this,  however,  the  allied  battalions  were  again 
repulsed  to  the  skirt  of  the  wood  of  Lasniere.  Marlborough 
then  perceiving  that  the  centre  had  been  thinned,  ordered  Lord 
Orkney  to  assault  the  redans.  The  troops  who  occupied  the 
redans  being  nearly  unsupported,  the  redans  were  carried  by 
Lord  Orkney,  and  the  batteries  upon  them  turned  against  the 
enemy.  Then  the  Prince  of  Auvergne  began  to  press  through 
the  French  line  with  the  allied  cavalry,  and  a  fierce  and  most 
terrific  conflict  commenced.  Auvergne  was  charged  again  and 
again  by  the  French  dragoons,  who  had  been  placed  in  the  rear 
of  the  French  line,  and  was  continually  repulsed  until  Orkney 
had  established  his  infantry  on  the  parapets,  when  with  the  aid 
of  their  fire  and  that  of  the  cross  batteries,  the  French  cavalry 
were  in  their  turn  thrown  in  disorder.  Marlborough  now 
brought  up  against  them  a  second  line  of  British  and  Prussian 
cavalry,  who  charged  and  drove  the  enemy  before  them,  till  they 
were  assaulted  again  by  a  fresh  body  of  horse,  consisting  of  the 
splendid  elite  of  the  French  household  troops,  who  carried  every 
thing  before  them.  At  this  crisis  Eugene  came  up  opportunely 
with  his  horse,  and  after  a  series  of  desperate  conflicts,  in  which 
the  French  returned  again  and  again  to  the  charge,  this  gallant 
body  retreated  across  the  plain,  and  the  French  centre  was  broken. 
Boufflers,  on  whom  the  command  had  devolved,  and  who  had 
in  person  led  the  mousquetaires  and  gardes  du  corps  of  the 
splendid  squadrons  of  the  royal  household  repeatedly  to  the 
charge  in  the  tremendous  conflict  at  the  centre,  seeing  that  both 
wings  were  cut  off',  gave  orders  for  retreat,  which  he  effected  in 
magnificent  order,  turning  round  from  time  to  time  to  chaige 
with  his  cavalry  and  cover  the  fugitives.  The  Allies  were 
too  much  exhausted  for  pursuit.  This  was  the  greatest  battle 


mistakes,  and  the  result,  we  think,  proves  that  he  made  no  mistake 
here  ;  for  the  dreadful  loss  of  the  Allies  was  caused  by  the  increased 
strength  of  the  French  position ;  although  it  may  be  objected  that  the 
Prince  of  Orange  caused  the  largest  part  of  the  loss  by  doing  more 
than  his  part  in  the  scheme  of  the  battle,  yet,  as  it  happened,  his 
attack  operated  greatly  towards  securing  victory ;  for  Boufflers  had 
need  of  all  his  force  to  oppose  him,  and  was  consequently  able  to  spare 
none  for  Villars,  when  Villars  was  hard  pressed  on  the  left,  aud  sent 
for  reinforcements.  Villars  was  therefore  obliged  to  impoverish 
his  centre,  which  gave  Marlborough  an  opportunity  of  breaking 
through.  Nevertheless,  Villars  always  maintained  that  if  he  had  not 
been  carried  off  the  field,  he  should  have  charged  the  Allied  cavalry 
in  flank  when  they  broke*through,  and  won  the  battle ;  but  Voltaire, 
who  had  often  heard  an  account  of  the  battle  from  Villars,  says, 
‘  I  have  found  very  few  who  believed  him.’ 
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of  the  whole  of  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  hardly  any 
contest  In  modern  warfare,  with  the  exception  of  Waterloo  and 
Talavera,  has  been  so  fiercely  contested.  Few  guns  or  colours 
were  taken,  and  the  loss  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  was  greater  than 
that  of  the  enemy.  The  French  killed  and  wounded  amounted 
to  14,000,  those  of  the  Allies  to  20,000,  of  whom  1 1,000  were 
Dutch.  The  Duteh  infantry  never  recovered  from  that  terrible 
field,  which  was  as  fatal  to  them  as  llocroi  had  been  to  the 
infantry  of  Spain. 

Louis  now  again  humbled  himself  before  his  antagonists,  and 
humbled  himself  in  vain.  He  offered  to  accept  the  hard  prelimi¬ 
naries  which  had  been  offered  to  De  Torcy,  provided  only  the 
Allies  would  spare  his  honour,  and  accept  of  some  modification 
of  Article  37,  which  obliged  him  to  turn  his  arms  against  his 
grandson.  Conferences  between  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
different  Powers  were  however  opened  at  Gertruydenberg.  But  • 
it  was  found  impossible  to  conciliate  the  jarring  interests  and 
pretensions  of  the  confederates.  In  the  midst  of  these  conten¬ 
tions,  a  still  more  humiliating  proposal  was  tendered  to  the 
French  King,  ‘  that  he  should  undertake  the  sole  respon- 
‘  sibility  of  ejecting  his  grandson  from  Spain  ’  before  any  peace 
should  be  agreed  upon.  Louis,  driven  to  the  last  extremity, 
ofl’ered  to  subsidise  the  Allies  against  his  grandson  in  Spain, 
and  give  up  Alsace  and  Valenciennes  to  the  Austrians  ;  but  the 
influence  of  Austria  secured  the  rejection  of  his  proposal,  and  the 
French  plenipotentiaries  returned  on  the  15  th  of  July,  1710, 
after  five  months  and  a  half  of  humiliation.  In  England  only 
did  Louis  find  ground  for  hope  and  consolation.  The  ambitious, 
domineering,  and  arrogant  spirit  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough 
had  done  more  for  him  than  his  armies  in  the  field.  She  had 
disgusted  the  (^ueen  with  herself,  her  husband,  and  the  war. 
The  Whig  Ministry  was  on  the  point  of  falling.  The  imprudent 
persecution  of  Sacheverel  had  let  loose  against  them  a  torrent  of 
popular  indignation  which  consummated  their  ruin ;  and  the 
opinions  of  Harley  and  iSIrs.  Masham  were  already  on  the  point 
of  being  as  triumphant  with  the  country  as  they  were  with  the 
Queen.  The  nation  was  rapidly  becoming  weary  of  a  war 
from  which  they  expected  no  further  advantages,  and  of  which 
they  alone  supported  the  main  burden  and  alone  fulfilled  the 
onerous  engagements. 

The  next  campaign,  which  was  the  last  in  which  Marlborough 
and  Eugene  were  destined  to  act  together,  was  principally  re¬ 
markable  for  the  great  caution  displayed  on  both  sides.  Villars 
was  restrained  by  injunction  from  Versailles  from  risking  a 
battle;  and  Marlborough,  aware  that  he  was  rapidly  falling 
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into  disgrace,  was  unwilling  to  risk  a  great  battle  with  an  im¬ 
peachment  before  him.  Marlborough,  in  pursuance  of  his  plan, 
obtained  possession  in  the  first  campaign  of  the  whole  line  of 
the  Lys,  and  of  the  towns  of  Douay,  Bethune,  and  St.  Venant. 
Yet,  skilful  as  w’ere  the  operations  both  of  Villars,  who  was 
manoeuvring  carefully  with  his  last  army  to  save  France,  and 
Marlborough,  who  was  manoeuvring  with  equal  care  to  save  his 
head,  nothing  occurred  equal  to  the  splendid  and  bloodless  cap¬ 
ture  of  the  French  line  at  Bouchain  by  Marlborough  in  1712, 
in  which  he  put  forth  all  his  skill,  and  passed  Villars  at  the 
spot  where  he  had  boasted  that  he  brought  his  antagonist  to  his 
ne  plus  ultra — an  operation  whicli  will  ever  bo  considered  as  a 
perfect  masterpiece  of  strategy. 

But  the  event  had  now  occurred  which  was  to  change  the 
whole  aspect  of  the  war.  The  Emperor  Joseph,  who  had 
succeeded  his  father  Leopold  in  1705,  died  in  the  very  prime  of 
youth,  of  the  small-pox,  and  his  brother  Charles,  the  Prince  for 
whom  the  Allies  had  lavished  their  blood  and  treasure  for  eleven 
years,  was  elected  to  the  Empire ;  this  circumstance  strengthened 
immeasurably  the  authority  of  the  peace  party  in  England, 
who  found  no  difficulty  in  reinforcing  their  arguments  against 
the  war  by  the  consideration  that  England  could  have  small 
interest  in  sacrificing  her  soldiers  and  spending  seven  millions 
a  year  for  the  purpose  of  reviving  the  colossal  monarchy  of 
Charles  V. 

The  death  of  Joseph  was  bitterly  felt  by  Eugene.  He  was 
personally  deeply  attached  to  the  young  Emperor,  who,  with 
his  free,  generous,  buoyant  spirit,  was  in  most  respects  the  di¬ 
rect  opposite  of  his  gloomy  and  reserved  successor.  When  the 
young  Sovereign  was  seized  with  his  fatal  malady,  Eugene,  being 
about  to  leave  for  the  Netherlands,  pressed  earnestly  to  be 
allowed  to  visit  his  sick  bed ;  but  the  Emperor  refused  to  sub¬ 
ject  the  chief  support  of  his  empire  to  the  chance  of  contagion. 

While  the  Archduke  Charles  was  preparing  to  leave  Barce¬ 
lona,  Eugene,  leaving  the  command  of  the  army  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands  to  Marlborough,  was  actively  engaged  in  canvassing  the 
courts  of  Germany  to  secure  the  election  of  the  new  monarch 
to  the  Empire,  and  in  covering  the  scene  of  their  deliberations 
at  Frankfort  with  the  army  of  the  Khinc.  When  the  troops 
were  dismissed  to  their  winter  quarters,  the  Prince  went  to 
meet  his  new  Emperor  at  Innsbruck  to  discuss  the  present  state 
of  affairs.  He  found  the  Counts  Zinzendorf  and  Wratislaw, 
ministers  of  the  late  monarch,  already  in  attendance.  As  may 
be  imagined,  the  relations  with  England  was  the  chief  topic 
of  discussion.  Everything  in  this  country  was  going  against 
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the  Imperial  interests.  Not  only  were  the  Whigs  dismissed 
from  power ;  not  only  had  public  feeling  and  a  majority  of  the 

[Lower  House  declared  loudly  in  favour  of  the  Tories  and 
against  the  war ;  not  only  were  they  aware  that  secret  negotia¬ 
tions  of  the  most  unfavourable  character  were  being  conducted 
between  the  Tory  ministers  and  the  Court  of  Versailles,  but 
the  Austrian  envoy,  Count  Gallas,  had  been  dismissed  under 

I  circumstances  of  an  extremely  unpleasant  character. 

In  this  embarrassed  state  of  alfairs,  the  Emperor  proposed 
that  Eugene  himself  should  visit  England,  in  the  hope  that  his 
personal  influence  might  operate  upon  the  Queen’s  government, 
and  bring  about  a  renewed  prosecution  of  the  war  for  the  same 
purposes  as  before.  Eugene  himself  had  no  illusions  about 
his  mission,  and  thought  it  a  hopeless  one.  In  his  long 
and  intimate  connexion  with  Marlborough,  he  had  acquired 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  height  to  which  party  spirit 

Iran  in  England,  and  the  hopelessness  of  his  task.  Never¬ 
theless,  in  obedience  to  the  wish  of  his  sovereign,  he  de¬ 
termined  to  make  the  attempt.  The  Tory  ministry,  as  soon  as 
they  heard  of  his  proposed  visit,  used  every  effort  to  avert  it, 
and  declared  that  the  popular  feeling  was  so  strong  against  the 
war,  that  they  could  not  answer  for  his  safety.  The  Prince, 

^  however,  embarked  at  the  Hague  on  January  7.  1712  ;  and 
after  a  stormy  passage  of  nine  days  he  arrived  in  the  Thames. 

I  The  first  question  which  he  asked  on  his  arrival  showed  his 
acquaintance  with  the  state  of  English  parties,  and  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  plans  of  the  Tory  ministry.  He  asked,  ‘  whether 
‘  the  new  lords  were  created,’  who  were  to  give  the  ministry  a 
majority  in  the  Uj)per  House,  as  they  already  possessed  one  in 
the  Lower. 

As  far  as  his  mission  w'as  concerned,  it  was,  as  he  foresaw,  an 
entire  failure.  The  Queen  received  him  civilly  and  coldly. 
She  presented  him  with  a  splendid  sword  on  her  birthday,  but 
regretted  that  the  state  of  her  health  did  not  allow  her  to  dis¬ 
cuss  politics,  and  referred  him  to  her  ministers.  He  presented 
4  her  with  a  memorial,  and  drew  up  five  others  for  her  ministers, 

I  recalling  the  mutual  engagements  of  England  to  the  Empire, 

!  and  offering,  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor,  to  make  greater 

sacrifices  than  ever.  The  ministers  listened  to  him  with 
!  indifference,  and  postponed  a  reply  till  they  had  consulted  the 
I  Commons. 

j  Both  Harley  and  St.  John  concealed  the  negotiations  then  in 
i  full  activity  between  France  and  England,  and  declared  that 

i  England  had  contracted  no  engagements  with  France.  St.John, 

j  Prince  Eugene  said,  from  his  superior  knowledge  of  French, 
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answered  fluently  enough,  and  evaded  direct  replies  with  great 
dexterity;  but  Harley  took  advantage  of  his  bad  French,  made 
replies  in  unintelligible  noises  which  nobody  could  understand, 
and  then  turned  away  to  some  other  subject.  However,  by  the 
people  he  was  received  with  even  more  cordial  demonstrations 
than  Blucher  received  in  the  streets  of  London  after  the 
campaign  of  1815.  Whenever  he  was  expected  to  appear 
crowds  assembled  to  get  a  glimpse  of  him ;  he  was  constantly 
feted  by  both  Whigs  and  Tories,  and  the  latter  were  as  an¬ 
xious  to  get  a  view  of  him  as  the  former.  Even  Swift,  who 
wrote  such  libellous  stuff  about  him  in  his  ‘Four  Years  of 
‘  Queen  Anne’s  Reign,’  proposed  to  some  lords  ‘  to  have  a  sober 
‘  meal  with  him,  but  was  unable  to  compjiss  it.’  He,  however, 
saw  him  at  court,  and  wrote  to  Stella  ‘  that  he  was  plaguy 
‘  yellow  and  very  ugly  besides.’  Pope  remarked  *  that  he  took 
*  towns  as  he  did  snuff.’  For,  like  Frederick  and  Napoleon,  he 
was  a  great  snuff-taker,  and,  like  them,  took  it  out  of  his  waist¬ 
coat  pocket.  Steele  has  drawn  a  not  unpleasing  portrait  of  him 
in  the  ‘  Tatler.’  The  Prince  passed  most  of  his  time  with 
^Marlborough,  and  could  on  no  account  be  persuaded  not  to  show 
him  the  same  respect  as  in  the  days  of  his  highest  prosperity. 

Eugene,  finding  that  he  could  make  no  impression  in  England, 
passed  over  into  Holland,  and  assured  the  States-General  that 
they  must  now  carry  on  the  campaign  entirely  on  their  own 
resources.  The  Duke  of  Ormond,  tvho  was  sent  over  to  com¬ 
mand  the  English  forces,  had  orders  to  co-operate  in  no  serious 
movement,  and  notice  of  this  injunction  tvas  given  to  Villars. 
A  truce  with  England  was  soon  formally  ratified,  and  the 
English  army  separated  entirely  from  the  Austro-Dutch  forces 
on  the  17th  of  July;  while  on  the  19th,  5,000  English  took 
possession  of  Dunkirk  as  a  guarantee  of  the  promises  of  the 
French  King.  Eugene  and  Villars  tvere  thus  left  face  to  fice. 
The  army  of  Eugene  was  still  superior  to  that  of  Villars ;  at  the 
beginning  of  the  campaign  it  obtained  several  advantages,  and 
proceeded  to  invest  Landrecy.  In  spite  of  the  defection  of 
England  from  the  Allies,  the  progress  of  Eugene  filled  Versailles 
and  the  whole  kingdom  with  alarm.  Not  only  did  this  ex¬ 
hausted  country  sink  again  into  despair,  but  a  succession  of 
calamities  had  fallen  upon  the  royal  family  which  seemed  to 
mark  it  out  as  abandoned  by  Providence  to  extinction. 

At  the  same  time  an  .additional  disaster,  the  death  of  the 
Duke  of  Vendome,  who,  aided  by  the  enthusiastic  and  resistless 
outbreak  of  the  national  Spanish  spirit,  had  restored  Philip  to 
Madrid  and  brought  all  Spain,  with  the  exception  of  Barcelona, 
under  his  authority,  seemed  to  portend  a  reversal  of  the  only 
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successes  they  had  enjoyed.  Tlie  general  discouragement  was 
so  great  that  already  courtiers  began  to  advise  the  King  to  retire 
to  Blois.  But  the  King  declared  to  Villars  in  his  last  interview- 
before  the  campaign,  that  in  case  of  further  defeat  he  was 
resolved  to  perish  with  the  army  or  save  the  state.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  however,  for  France  the  genius  of  Villars  was  now  in 
the  ascendant.  Eugene,  with  his  past  experience  of  the 
caution  of  the  French  general,  grew  himself  too  venture¬ 
some,  scattered  his  forces,  and  neglected  to  keep  himself  in  suf¬ 
ficiently  close  communication  with  the  Dutch  general,  the  Earl 
of  Albemarle  who,  with  seventeen  battalions,  was  posted  behind 
entrenchments  at  Denain  to  protect  the  convoys  of  the  army  of 
Eugene.  Villars  suddenly  attacked  the  forces  under  the  Earl 
of  Albemarle,  and  entirely  destroyed  or  took  prisoners  the 
whole  of  them.  Eugene  was  a  witness  of  their  discomfiture 
from  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Scheldt,  and  tried  in  vain  to  cross 
the  bridge  under  the  enemy’s  fire  to  come  to  their  assistance. 
The  Allies  lost  8,000  men  and  12  cannon,  Albemarle  and 
several  German  princes  were  taken  prisoners,  and  Villars  sent 
sixty  stand  of  colours  to  Versailles.  The  siege  of  Landrecy 
was  raised;  Villars  maintained  his  sujieriority  over  Eugene* in 
this  and  the  succeeding  campaign ;  he  recaptured  several  im¬ 
portant  places  in  Holland,  and  Landau  and  Friburg  on  the  side 
of  Alsatia. 

Eugene  now  advised  the  Emperor  to  make  peace.  The 
English  ministry,  taking  advantage  of  the  disgrace  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  of  the  general  change  in  the  aspect 
of  the  war,  had  already  concluded  peace  at  Utrecht  on  the  same 
terms  which  might  have  been  obtained  almost  at  any  moment 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war,  and  had  brought  the  Dutch 
to  accept  the  same  conditions.  Victor  Amadeus  II.  also  secured 
the  integrity  of  all  Piedmont  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps, 
together  with  the  fortresses  of  Exilles  and  Fenestrelles,  and 
was  besides  recognised  as  King  of  Sicily.  Frederic  L,  the  first 
King  of  Prussia,  as  a  sign  of  his  emancipation,  alone  of  all  the 
constituent  states  detached  himself  from  the  Empire  and  joined 
also  in  the  peace.  Had  the  Emperor  been  willing  to  sign  peace 
at  the  same  time,  the  House  of  Hapsburg  might  have  had 
Landau  and  perhaps  Strasbourg.  But  the  ill  success  which 
attended  their  last  campaign  obliged  the  Court  of  Vienna,  not 
only  to  renounce  them,  but  to  make  further  concessions.  The 
two  leaders  of  the  war  were  appointed  to  negotiate  the  peace, 
and  they  agreed  to  open  the  conferences  at  llastadt.  It  was 
fortunate  that  Villars  and  Eugene  should  have  had  the  conduct 
of  so  important  a  negotiation.  They  had  long  known  and 
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esteemed  each  other,  and  their  antagonism  in  war  had  not  im> 
paired  their  friendship.  Botli  were  good  diplomatists  and  both 
brave  men,  incapable  of  rancour  or  jealousy.  They  met  each 
other  in  the  frank,  chivalrous,  and  courteous  spirit  which  dis¬ 
tinguished  princes  and  chevaliers  of  old.  After  the  first  inter¬ 
view  of  ceremony  was  paid,  they  visited  each  other  privately. 
They  passed  their  mornings  in  diplomatic  fencing,  dined  to¬ 
gether  with  their  followers  in  the  afternoon,  and  passed  their 
evenings  in  company  at  brelan  or  piquet.  Nevertheless,  there 
were  many  difficulties  which  had  to  be  smoothed  over  on  both 
sides  before  peace  could  be  made  certain ;  but  the  conduct  of 
both  negotiators  was  admirable.  Whether  we  regard  Eugene’s 
management  of  the  negotiation  in  the  narrative  of  Villars  or  in 
that  of  the  volumes  before  us,  his  ability  and  firm  and  straight¬ 
forward  dealing  are  most  remarkable.  ‘  Pai  toujours  pense,'  he 
told  Villars,  ‘  giie  la  meilleure  finesse  est  de  n^en  avoir  pas  ;  ’  and 
to  his  honour  it  must  be  mentioned  that  the  point  for  which  he 
made  the  most  strenuous  protestations,  and  for  which  he  com¬ 
bated  to  the  last,  though  in  vain,  was  the  protection  of  the 
Catalans  and  their  privileges  from  the  reprisals  with  which  they 
wCre  threatened  by  Philip  and  Louis  XIV.  The  preliminaries 
having  been  arranged  at  llastadt,  the  general  peace  was  signed 
at  Baden  in  Switzerland.  Of  all  the  possessions  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy  Charles  retained  only  the  portions  he  already  held  in 
possession,  Sardinia,  iSIilan,  Naples,  and  Mantua ;  he  was  obliged 
to  reinstate  the  Electors  of  Bavaria  and  Cologne  in  their  domi¬ 
nions,  and  to  ratify  the  barrier  treaty  with  Holland. 

‘  Thus,’  w’rites  Villars,  ‘  after  a  war  of  fourteen  years,  during 
*  which  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  France  had  nearly  quitted 
‘their  respective  capitals,  Spain  had  seen  two  rival  kings  in 
‘  Madrid,  and  almost  all  the  |>etty  states  of  Italy  had  changed 
‘  their  sovereigns, — a  war  which  had  desolated  the  greater  part  of 
‘  Europe,  was  concluded  almost  on  the  very  terras  which  might 
‘  have  been  procured  at  the  commencement  of  hostilities.’* 

It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Eugene  found  himself  again 
at  the  head  of  his  army  in  the  field.  His  last  great  successes 
Avere  gained  against  his  old  enemies,  the  Turks,  who  had  broken 
the  treaty  of  Carlowitz  and  attacked  the  Venetians  in  the 
ISIorea.  Being  threatened  with  hostilities,  the  Ottoiivin  Power 

*  A  general  view  of  all  the  military  operations  of  the  contest  of  the 
Spanish  Succession  may  be  obtained  with  great  advantage  from  Sir 
Edward  Cust’s  excellent  ‘Annals  of  tlie  Wars  of  the  Eighteenth 
‘Century  ;’  which  are  a  most  compendious  and  accurate  manual  of 
military  history,  invaluable  to  the  student  and  to  the  officer  in  the 
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replied  by  assembling  an  immense  army  and  sending  it  across 
the  Save.  Eugene  went  to  meet  them  at  the  head  of  the  Impe¬ 
rial  troops,  an  army  inured  to  war — in  perfect  discipline — con¬ 
fident  in  the  remembrance  of  many  victories,  and  proud  of 
their  leader.  When  such  an  army — led  by  such  a  general, 
versed  in  all  the  science  and  practice  of  modem  warfare,  came 
into  collision  with  the  blind  and  undisciplined  valour  of  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  barbarians,  the  result  was  easy  to  be  foreseen.  The 
defeat  of  the  Turks  at  Peterwaradin  and  at  Belgrade  can  be 
paralleled  only  with  the  route  of  the  Persians  at  Marathon  or 
Arbela.  In  the  battle  under  the  walls  of  Belgrade,  Eugene 
fought  with  40,000  men  against  200,000,  being  himself  besieged 
in  his  own  camp  while  laying  siege  to  Belgrade.  The  Impe¬ 
rialists  forced  the  entrenchments  of  the  Turks  with  irresistible 
impetuosity,  and  sent  the  whole  mass  of  barbarians  flying  in 
such  terror  and  disorder  that  they  trampled  each  other  to  death 
in  their  precipitous  confusion.  This  victory  made  more  noise 
in  Europe  than  any  since  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Turin ; 
odes  were  written  about  it  in  almost  every  language,  and  the 
Pope  presented  Eugene  with  a  consecrated  cap  and  sword  for 
his  services  against  the  infidels.  In  consequence  of  this  defeat 
the  Turks  signed  the  peace  of  Passarowitz,  which  established  a 
treaty  for  twenty-five  years  and  put  Austria  in  possession  of 
the  Banat  of  Temeswar  and  the  western  part  of  Wallachia  and 
Servia,  together  with  Belgrade  and  part  of  Bosnia. 

W e  have  no  space  now  left  us  to  trace  the  finger  of  Eugene  amid 
the  tangled  threads  of  diplomacy  which  w’ere  woven  among  the 
different  courts  in  the  first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Eugene 
lived,  however,  to  behold  nearly  the  whole  of  the  share  of  the 
Spanish  dominions  which  fell  to  Austria  at  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
wrested  from  it.  Having  first  exchanged  Sardinia  for  Sicily, 
the  House  of  Hapsburg  lost  both  Naples  and  Sicily  to  Don 
Carlos  in  1734,  and  never  recovered  them.  Nothing  but  the 
Milanese  remained  of  all  the  splendid  heritage  of  Charles  V., 
and  that  was  destined  to  be  a  source  of  weakness  rather  than 
strength.  The  war,  however,  in  which  the  Two  Sicilies  were 
lost  was  undertaken  in  opposition  to  the  urgent  advice  of 
Eugene,  whose  counsels  were  almost  always,  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  of  a  peaceful  character.  He,  nevertheless,  at  the 
request  of  the  Emperor,  once  more  took  the  field  at  the  head  of 
an  Imperial  army  on  the  Rhine.  But  with  the  motley,  ill-disci¬ 
plined  force  under  his  command  he  could  effect  nothing,  and 
Philipsburg  was  taken  by  the  French  in  his  presence,  and  in 
spite  of  him.* 


At  this  siege  Berwick  was  killed:  when  Villars,  who  always 
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During  his  eventful  career  the  suceessive  emperors,  Leopold, 
Joseph,  and  Charles,  for  the  most  part,  treated  so  faithful  a 
servant  with  all  the  confidence  and  esteem  he  deserved.  For 
a  few  years,  however,  under  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.,  his 
position  at  the  Court  of  Vienna  was  very  painful.  Court 
cabals  and  jealousies,  indeed,  had  all  his  life  been  at  work 
against  him,  but  with  little  effect  except  during  the  years 
1717-22,  when  the  intrigues  of  the  Spanish  courtier,  Althan. 
contrived  to  bring  about  an  estrangement  betvveen  the  mo¬ 
narch  and  his  illustrious  subject.  The  Emperor  always  re¬ 
tained  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  sacrifices  which  the  Catalans 
had  made  for  him,  and  endeavoured  to  repay  their  devotion  in 
part  by  the  favours  which  he  heaped  on  the  Spanish  noble¬ 
men  who  accompanied  him  from  Barcelona.  Count  Althan, 
with  the  Bishop  of  Valencia  and  others,  made  up  a  Spanish 
council,  which,  under  pretence  of  governing  the  Imperial 
provinces  which  lately  belonged  to  Spain,  endeavoured  abso¬ 
lutely  to  control  the  affairs  of  the  rest  of  the  empire. 
Eugene,  as  the  greatest  authority  in  the  empire,  was  the  espe¬ 
cial  object  of  their  machinations.  It  was  insinuated  to  the 
Emperor  that  the  Prince  was  too  powerful  for  a  subject,  and 
that  he  had  designs  upon  the  succession.  The  plot  which 
was  being  woven  to  ruin  him  in  the  Imperial  favour  was 
discovered  to  the  Prince  by  a  domestic,  when  the  decided  tone 
which  he  adopted, —  the  threat  of  laying  down  all  his  offices 
and  appealing  to  Europe  to  pronounce  judgment  between 
them, — constrained  the  Emperor  to  recpgnise  the  groundless¬ 
ness  of  the  suspicions  which  he  entertained,  and  their  former 
confidence  and  intimacy  was  restored. 

Eugene,  as  a  politician,  was  distinguished  for  the  clearness, 
steadiness,  and  uprightness  of  his  views :  his  state  papers  arc 
always  remarkable  documents ;  they  are  logical,  concise,  and 
vigorous,  and  those  in  French  are  written  in  an  excellent 
style.  His  political  foresight  was  remarkable,  and  at  any  par¬ 
ticular  crisis  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  his  advice  was  always  the 
wisest,  the  justest,  and  the  best  for  the  weal  of  the  empire. 
Had  his  suggestions  been  adopted  with  respect  to  alliances, 
Austria  would  have  been  spared  many  of  the  humiliations  which 
.'she  had  to  undergo.  He  proposed  that  Maria  Theresa  should 
be  married  to  Frederick  the  Great,  and  when  this  counsel  was 
not  adopted,  he  recommended  the  young  princess  to  take  care 

longed  for  a  soldier’s  end,  and  was  then  eighty-two,  heard  of  his 
death,  he  exclaimed,  ‘  J’oi  toujours  (lit  (piil  etait  plus  heureux  qnt 
‘  moi^  and  died  himself  a  few  hours  afterwards. 
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that  her  father  left  her  a  full  treasury  and  a  well-appointed 
army.  lie  was  likewise  very  liberal  in  his  views,  and  in  the 
troubled  state  of  Hungary  his  influence  was  often  used  to  modify 
the  severity  of  the  Imperial  counsels.* 

His  common  sense  and  penetration  were  always  excellent  on 
every  question.  Thus  when  speculations  were  overrunning 
Europe,  and  South  Sea  schemes  and  Mississippi  bubbles  were 
ruining  myriads  in  Change  Alley  and  the  Rue  Quincampoix,  the 
good  sense  of  Eugene  kept  Austria  clear  of  all  such  enterprises; 
yet  so  much  the  more  did  he  encourage  every  kind  of  real 
industry,  and  several  kinds  of  manufactures  were  introduced 
into  Vienna  by  his  patronage.  If  in  ])oint  of  mere  strategy 
he  may  be  placed  somewhat  below  Marlborough,  yet  in  moral 
worth  and  in  general  cultivation  he  must  rank  far  higher. 
He  wrote  and  spoke  grammatically,  though  not  orthographi- 
cally,  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  German  and  Latin  also, 
but  not  so  accurately ;  and  it  appears  that  his  famous  signa¬ 
ture,  ‘  Eugenio  von  Savoy,’  was  adopted  because  he  thought 
it  was  German  (Sauoy  indeed  is  not  French).  He  was 
deeply  attached  to  literature,  the  fine  arts,  and  sciences,  and 
showed  it  in  a  variety  of  ways.  When  he  threatened  to  retire 
from  public  affairs,  he  said  with  12,000  licres  de  rente  and 
his  books,  he  should  have  occupation  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He 
spared  no  pains  and  no  expense  to  make  his  library  complete. 
He  was  anxious  to  read  every  new  w’ork  of  merit,  and  particu¬ 
larly  so  to  j)osse8S  copies  from  the  authors  themselves,  and  often 
wrote  letters  to  ask  for  them.  He  became  intimate  with 
Leibnitz  during  his  residence  at  Vienna,  and  applied  himself 
diligently  to  master  his  philosophy.  The  treatise  containing 
the  exposition  of  Leibnitz’s  theory  of  monads  was  composed 
especially  for  the  use  of  Eugene,  who  kept  the  MS.  in  a  box, 
and  showed  it  only  to  his  intimate  friends.  He  endeavoured 


*  Immediately  after  the  peace  of  Passarowitz,  he  gave  notice  to  his 
fair  friend  the  Countess  Batthyany,  by  means  of  a  letter  from  his  camp 
in  Hungary,  that  danger  threatened  the  liberties  of  Hungary,  in 
these  words: — ‘It  is  intended  to  place  Hungary  on  a  Bohemian  footing.’ 
The  countess  instantly  dressed  herself  in  mourning,  and  went  to  the 
house  of  the  Countess  Althan,  the  mistress  of  Charles  VI.  When 
the  monarch  came  to  pay  his  daily  visit  to  the  Countess  Althan,  he 
found  both  ladies  in  deep  mourning.  They  besought  him  with  tears 
to  do  nothing  with  Hungary  until  he  had  heard  Prince  Eugene.  He 
consented  to  write  a  letter  to  the  Prince.  The  countess’s  travelling 
carriage  was  in  the  court.  Although  it  was  the  depth  of  winter,  she 
travelled  day  and  night,  and  brought  back  the  Prince,  and  the  liberties 
of  Hungary  were  saved. 
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also  to  forward  Leibnitz  in  all  his  schemes,  and  especially  in 
that  for  the  foundation  of  an  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Vienna. 
He  took  especial  pleasure  in  the  intimacy  of  Jean-Baptiste 
Rousseau,  the  French  lyric  poet  in  vogue,  and  then  re¬ 
siding  in  Vienna.  Rousseau  was  much  with  him,  dining 
with  him  constantly  in  public  and  private.  He  was  as¬ 
tonished  at  the  greatness  and  simplicity  of  the  Prince’s  cha¬ 
racter  ;  at  the  justness  of  his  views,  the  catholicity  of  his  taste, 
the  generality  of  his  information,  and  the  general  modesty  of 
his  language  and  demeanour.  Eugene  also  ventured  at  times 
to  give  Rousseau  advice  upon  his  literary  schemes  full  of  good 
sense  and  judgment.  Literary  and  learned  men  in  evfiry  coun¬ 
try  were  employed  to  pick  up  books  for  him,  and  even  when 
he  came  to  London  he  found  time  to  purchase  books,  MSS. 
and  choice  engravings.  Rousseau  remarked  with  astonish¬ 
ment  that  large  as  his  library  was,  and  choice  as  was  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  books,  all  bore  marks  of  Eugene’s  perusal.  No  branch 
of  knowledge  was  unrepresented,  and  at  the  present  day 
Eugene’s  collections  form  a  striking  portion  of  the  Imperil 
Library,  all  splendidly  bound,  with  the  arms  of  the  Prince  on 
both  covers.  The  same  taste  extended  itself  to  w'orks  of  art, 
curiosities  of  nature,  and  articles  of  virtu.  The  famous  con¬ 
noisseur,  Cardinal  Albani,  assisted  in  forming  the  collections 
of  antiques,  medals,  china,  pictures,  statues,  engravings,  fur¬ 
niture,  which  embellished  his  beautiful  palaces  in  town  and 
country.  Nor  was  he  less  curious  about  birds,  beasts,  and 
plants,  of  each  of  which  he  made  a  collection.  Every  ship 
from  the  Indies  brought  him  some  bird  of  strange  plumage. 
His  collection  of  plants  was  esteemed  by  the  best  botanists  of 
the  day ;  and  in  his  menagerie  a  favourite  lion  w'as  said  to  have 
announced  by  a  roar  the  hour  of  the  decease  of  his  master. 

He  had  two  splendid  palaces  in  Vienna,  on  both  of  which  he 
expended  large  sums  of  money.  He  was  fond  of  building 
and  of  laying  out  gardens,  not  only  for  his  own  pleasure  but  to 
give  occupation  to  the  poor.  In  1714,  when  the  plague  was 
in  Vienna  and  a  dearth  likewise  came  on,  though  other  em¬ 
ployers  turned  away  their  labourers,  Eugene  purposely  in¬ 
creased  the  number  of  his  own  workmen.  He  built  much  on 
his  estates,  and  on  one  occasion,  when  some  works  were  nearly 
finished,  and  his  foreman  spoke  of  dismissing  the  workmen,  he 
remarked  sharply,  *  In  that  case  I  shall  have  no  need  of  you.’ 
In  the  same  way  his  care  for  his  troops  was  also  very  great,  and 
was  well  rewarded  by  the  attachment  of  his  men.  His  recep¬ 
tions  with  the  army  were  always  enthusiastic.  The  soldiers 
called  him  their  friend  and  their  father,  and  as  every  great 
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(general  nearly  has  had  a  sobriquet,  so  Eugene  was  the  Capuzinerl, 

‘  the  little  Capuchin^  from  a  common  brown  great  coat  with 
brass  buttons  which  he  was  accustomed  to  wear,  and  up  to  the 
present  time  he  is  the  favourite  of  the  soldier’s  song  in  every  state 
of  Germany  as  Prinz  Eugen  der  edle  Ritter — ‘Prince  Eugene, 

*  the  noble  Knight.*  Indeed,  universally  it  was  nobility,  true 
nobility  of  soul  which  impressed  every  one  who  had  to  do 
with  Prince  Eugene  as  his  great  characteristic.  He  was 
generous,  true,  and  above  all  forgiving.  Constant  as  was  the 
chicanery,  jealousy,  and  spite  which  pursued  him  at  the  Court 
of  Vienna,  he  always  remained  true  to  himself,  and  his  enemies 
never  had  the  satisfaction  of  driving  him  to  do  or  say  anything 
nnworthy  his  reputation.  Guido  Stahremberg  in  particular, 

•  the  Austrian  general  next  in  reputation  and  ability  to  Eugene, 
was  an  incessant  and  rancorous  detractor  of  his  fame,  but  he 
never  excited  Eugene  to  speak  an  evil  word  of  himself.  As  for 
I  honesty,  he  expressed  his  opinion  that  ‘  honesty  was  not  indis- 
‘  pensable,  but  that  it  was  the  best  quality  of  a  statesman ;  ’  and 
Villars  in  his  negotiations  with  him  wrote  home  to  his  court 
that  ‘  nothing  in  his  life  gave  so  much  trouble  as  not  giving 
'  ‘  offence  to  Eugene.’  He  continued,  as  long  as  Villars  lived, 

to  hold  friendly  intercourse  with  him.  The  two  warriors 

wrote  affectionate  letters,  and  informed  each  other  of  their 
amusements  and  occupations,  discussed  the  politics  of  Europe, 

1  and  sent  each  other  little  presents.  But  the  great  friend  of 

'  Eugene  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his  life  Avas  the  beau¬ 

tiful  Countess  Lory  Batthyany.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century 
Eugene  passed  his  evenings  at  the  Duchess  of  Holstein’s, 

I  where  he  met  the  countess,  or  at  the  countess’s  own  house. 

His  four  horses  used  to  find  their  own  way  there  at  last, 
i  I  and  have  been  known  to  stop  of  their  own  accord  before 

I J  her  doors,  with  Eugene  asleep  inside,  the  coachman  asleep  on 

I ;  the  box,  the  heyduck  on  the  steps,  and  the  footman  in  the 

j  rumble  ;  the  collective  ages  of  master  and  servants  amounting 

Ito  310  years.  He  passed  his  last  evening  with  the  countess, 
and  played  piquet  till  nine  in  the  evening.  It  was  observed 
that  he  breathed  hard  and  had  difficulty  in  forcing  himself  to 
appear  at  ease.  On  his  return  home  his  attendant  wished  him 
to  take  medicine  which  had  been  prescribed,  but  he  refused, 
saying  ‘  to-morrow  was  time  enough.’  About  midnight  his  ser¬ 
vant  entered  his  chamber,  and  saw  him  quietly  sleeping  ;  but  in 
'  the  morning  he  did  not  rise  as  usual,  and  he  was  found  to  have 
passed  away  quietly  in  the  night. 

His  body  lay  in  state  three  days,  booted  and  spurred,  and 
I  clad  in  the  scarlet  uniform  of  his  regiment ;  the  lieutenant- 
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colonel,  with  drawn  sword,  stood  on  guard  before  the  remains 
of  his  late  commander.  His  coat  of  mail,  his  helmet  and 
gauntlets,  were  suspended  over  his  head.  The  Ducal  Cap, 
the  sign  of  his  race,  with  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece, 
Avere  placed  on  cushions  of  black  velvet;  there,  too,  lay  his 
marshal’s  stalF  and  sword,  and  the  consecrated  cap  and  sword 
sent  by  the  Pope ;  sixty  wax  torches  were  kept  burning  near 
him  night  and  day.  lie  was  interred  with  all  the  honour  due 
to  so  illustrious  a  servant  of  the  empire.  His  body  was  em¬ 
balmed  and  buried  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Cross  in  St.  Stephen’s, 
and  the  Emperor  attended  incognito  as  a  mourner  at  the  fune¬ 
ral.  The  heart  was  sent  to  Turin,  Avhere  it  rests  with  the  ashes 
of  his  ancestors  in  the  mausoleum  of  the  Superga. 

Eugene’s  immense  possessions  were  inherited  by  a  niece,  the 
Princess  Anna  Victoria  of  Savoy,  daughter  of  his  eldest  brother, 
the  Count  of  Soissons,  then  fifty-two  years  of  age,  and  very 
ugly.  She  sold  and  dispersed  all  his  beautiful  collections  —  his 
medals,  his  statues,  his  pictures,  and  his  works  of  art.  Only 
his  library  and  his  favourite  palace,  the  Belvedere,  were  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Crown.  His  two  nephews  died  prematurely. 
He  does  not  appear  ever  to  have  contemplated  marriage,  and  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  a  soldier  should  not  marry.  It  was  sus¬ 
pected  that  there  existed  a  tender  relationship  between  himself 
and  the  Countess  Batthyany,  but  they  always  denied  it.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  Countess  Batthyany  had  two  children,  whom  Maria 
Theresa  called  Eugene’s  ‘  codicils.’  Eugene,  in  the  early  part  of 
his  life  at  Venice,  from  his  independence  of  the  fascinations 
of  the  fair  sex,  was  styled  by  an  Italian,  Mars  without  Venus. 
Nevertheless,  scandal  said  (without  reason,  as  Voltaire  thought), 
that  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Denain  was  owing  to  the  presence 
of  a  fair  Italian  whom  he  took  with  him  in  that  campaign. 
Voltaire  saw  the  lady  in  Holland. 

Eugene,  by  the  circumstances  of  his  birth  and  by  the 
caprice  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  a  prince  without  a  country ;  he  was 
faithful  in  allegiance  to  the  Royal  House  which  adopted  him, 
so  that  he  became  an  Imperialist  to  the  heart’s  core.  He  was 
jealous  of  the  privileges  of  the  Empire  in  the  extreme,  and  for 
that  reason  could  never  speak  calmly  of  the  Peace  of  West- 
jdialia,  which,  he  said,  had  destroyed  the  unity  of  the  Empire. 
He  grew  thoroughly  German  at  heart,  and  said  that  in  order 
to  Aviii  a  battle,  ‘  One  should  have  an  Italian  head,  a  German 
‘  heart,  and  French  legs.’ 

The  rank  of  a  commander  in  military  history  must  always 
be  difiicult  to  determine.  Nevertheless,  it  appears  to  us  that, 
great  as  Eugene  undoubtedly  was,  Marlborough  was  superior  to 
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him  as  a  strategist,  in  his  conception  of  a  campaign,  and  in  the 
means  by  which  the  end  of  the  war  should  be  most  quickly 
attained;  nor  does  it  appear  that  in  the  conduct  of  a  battle  Marl¬ 
borough  was  in  any  way  inferior  to  him.  Eugene’s  chief  fault  in 
action  was  the  rashness  with  which  he  exposed  his  own  life  and 
those  of  his  soldiers.  But  it  is  singular  that,  as  far  as  strategy 
is  concerned,  Marlborough  on  several  occasions  showed  himself 
the  boldest  general  of  the  two.  In  alleviation  of  the  rashness 
with  which  he  exposed  himself  and  troops,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  his  quickness  of  perception  and  cool  head  combined  marvel¬ 
lously  with  his  great  courage  in  extricating  himself  and  his 
troops  from  a  difficult  position.  Marlborough  said  that  his  was 
the  rarest  union  of  self-possession  and  desperate  courage  in 
the  midst  of  danger.  Eugene  was,  however,  superior  to  Marl¬ 
borough  in  one  of  the  most  important  qualifications  of  a 
commander  —  that  of  inspiring  his  soldiers  with  the  highest 
degree  of  military  enthusiasm  and  devotion  to  his  person. 

However,  neither  Marlborough  nor  Eugene  have  any  claim 
to  the  very  highest  order  of  military  genius  —  that  which  has 
invented  new  methods  of  warfare,  and  applied  them  on  a  large 
scale  to  the  deepest  combinations  of  strategy  and  politics. 
They  took  the  science  of  war  as  they  found  it,  and  were  each 
consummate  masters  of  methods  already  in  practice.  Not  to 
speak  of  the  greatest  generals  of  antiquity,  they  do  not  rank  in 
the  history  of  military  science  in  the  same  line  of  succession  as 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  princes  of  the  House  of  Nassau,  Condc 
and  Turenne,  Vauban,  Frederic,  and  Napoleon.  They  made 
war  methodically  after  the  fashion  of  the  old  school ;  when 
campaigns  were  passed  in  encampments,  in  making  the  move¬ 
ments  of  an  army  altogether  subsidiary  to  the  besieging  and 
relieving  of  places;  when  too  generals  designed  their  order 
of  battle  rather  after  methodical  rules  than  after  the  nature  of 
the  ground  which  was  the  scene  of  action  ;  and,  above  all,  spent 
their  resources  on  secondary  operations  without  striking  boldly 
at  the  end  and  object  of  the  war.  In  the  days  of  Eugene  and 
Marlborough,  the  methods  of  war  had  just  undergone  a  great 
revolution  by  the  two  inventions  of  Vauban  —  the  science  of 
modern  fortification  and  the  adaptation  of  the  bayonet  to  the 
musket.  The  former  of  these  inventions,  from  its  scientific 
nature  and  its  sudden  development,  occupied  too  much  attention ; 
the  latter  too  little.  War  was  converted  into  a  protracted  game 
of  taking  and  retaking  fortresses ;  generals  plumed  themselves 
on  undoing  the  work  of  Vauban  or  Cohorn  more  than  on 
winning  a  battle ;  and  the  daily  news  of  the  operations  of  a 
good  siege  kept  all  Europe  in  excitement,  and  princes  and 
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military  connoisseurs  flocked  to  the  scene  of  action  as  to  a 
carnival ;  while  the  consequences  of  the  invention  of  the  bayonet, 
which  was  to  make  the  infantry  the  great  arm  of  modern  war¬ 
fare,  were  not  yet  sufficiently  developed  nor  understood.  It 
was  reserved  for  the  Prince  of  Anhalt-Dessau  and  for  Frederic 
the  Great  to  show  what  infantry  could  effect  by  the  aid  of 
discipline  and  improved  strategy  and  tactics.  Eugene  himself 
learnt  the  art  of  war — as  then  practised,  however,  in  its  per¬ 
fection —  under  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  whom  Louis  XIV. 
styled  the  greatest,  best,  and  wisest  of  his  adversaries,  who 
was  himself  brought  up  under  Montecuculli,  and  in  the  school 
of  the  princes  of  Nassau,  and  had  fought  against  the  great 
Conde  and  Luxembourg  at  Seneff  and  Neerwinden.  It  is 
sufficient  for  Eugene’s  glory  that  he  was  one  of  the  seven 
generals  whose  campaigns  Napoleon  recommended  to  the  study 
of  the  military  student,  and  that  he  raised  the  Austrian  army 
to  a  reputation  which  it  had  never  attained  under  Tilly,  Wal¬ 
lenstein,  or  Montecuculli,  and  which  it  has  never  equalled 
since ;  and  a  study  of  his  career  and  of  the  great  wars  of  Louis 
XIV.  point  a  moral  which  is  at  the  present  exemplified  in  a 
remarkable  manner  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic — that  great 
armies  without  great  commanders  are  treacherous  and  deceptive 
weapons,  which  may  betray  a  state  to  destruction,  and  are 
rarely  or  ever  a  means  of  salvation. 
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Art.  XL — 1.  The  Slave  Power;  its  Character,  Career,  and 
probable  Designs;  being  an  Attempt  to  explain  the  real  Issues 
invoiced  in  the  American  Contest.  By  J.  E.  Cairnes,  M.A., 
Professor  of  J urisprudence  and  Political  Economy  in  Queen’s 
College,  Galway.  London:  1862. 

2.  The  American  Union  ;  its  Ejfect  on  National  Character  and 
Policy,  toith  an  Inquiry  into  Secession  as  a  Constitutional 
Riqht,  and  the  Causes  of  the  Disruption.  By  James  Spence. 
London:  1861. 


3.  An  Oration  delivered  on  the  Ath  of  July,  1862,  before  the 
Municipal  Authorities  of  the  City  of  Boston.  By  George 
Ticknor  Curtis,  Boston  :  1862. 


IV/I'ORE  than  a  year  and  a  half  has  elapsed  since  the  taking 
of  Fort  Sumter.  Before  that  day  the  North  and  South 
stood  looking  one  at  the  other,  like  two  men  each  threatening 
to  strike,  but  each  afraid  to  deal  the  first  blow.  From  that  day 
the  South  had  committed  itself  to  the  struggle,  and  the  passions 
of  the  North  were  roused  to  resistance  and  to  vengeance. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  contest  the  position  of  things  was 
this : — The  Southern  States,  properly  so  called,  were  united  in 
one  bond,  and  had  adopted  a  federal  constitution  of  their  own ; 
it  was  doubtful  whether  Texas  and  Missouri  would  be  secured 
to  the  new  confederacy;  it  was  still  more  doubtful  whether  ‘the 
‘  Border  States  ’  of  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  Maryland, 
and  Delaware  would  adhere  to  the  Government  at  Washington 
or  join  the  Confederates. 

The  indignation  of  Northern  men  was  roused  by  the  treachery 
which  had  prepared  the  means  for  secession.  The  feebleness 
and  falsehood  of  Buchanan’s  Government  were  perhaps  enough 
to  make  men  take  up  arms  to  resist  the  party  which  had  pro¬ 
fited  by  them ;  but  the  wisdom  of  such  a  course  was  another 
matter.  We  consider  that  the  Union  ceased  when  the  first 
shot  was  fired.  iSIr.  Spence  has  quoted  words  of  Hamilton 
which  describe  only  too  truly  the  condition  of  things  implied  by 
such  a  war. 


‘  When  the  sword  is  once  drawn,  the  passions  of  men  observe 
no  bounds  of  moderation.  The  suggestions  of  wounded  pride,  the 
instigations  of  resentment,  would  be  apt  to  carry  the  States  against 
which  the  arms  of  the  Union  were  exerted,  to  any  extreme  to 
avenge  the  affront,  or  to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  submission.  The 
first  war  of  this  kind  would  probably  terminate  in  a  dissolution  of 
the  Union.’  (P.  219.) 
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In  a  debate  in  the  New  York  State  Convention,  the  same 
statesman  is  reported  to  have  said: — 

‘  To  coerce  a  State  would  be  one  of  the  maddest  projects  ever 
devised.  No  State  would  ever  suffer  itself  to  be  used  as  the  instru¬ 
ment  of  eoercing  another.’ 

Hamilton  was  in  this  case  no  true  prophet  as  to  the  course 
which  his  countrymen  would  take.  Tocquevillc  in  like  man¬ 
ner  foretold  that  an  attempt  to  maintain  the  Union  by  force 
would  never  be  made.* 

The  Southern  States,  though  divided  from  the  North  by  a 
great  difference  of  institutions,  manners,  and  opinions  on  certain 
subjects,  bad  in  fact  come  to  an  understanding  with  their  fellow- 
citizens.  They  were  willing  enough,  on  certain  terms,  to  allow 
their  trade  and  their  money  affairs  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
merchants  and  brokers  of  New  York.  After  the  quarrel  on  the 
subject  of  nullification,  they  acquiesced  in  tariffs  which  served  to 
protect  the  iron-masters  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  manufacturers 
of  New  England  at  the  cost  of  the  rest  of  the  Union ;  but  they 
did  all  this  on  the  implied  understanding,  that  they  were  to  have 
perfect  protection  against  the  efforts  of  the  Abolitionists,  and 
perfect  security  for  their  property  in  slaves. 

It  soon  appeared,  however,  that  the  only  method  for  pre¬ 
serving  this  security  was  the  possession  of  political  supremacy,  by 
keeping  their  predominant  influence  in  the  Senate ;  this  object 
could  be  accomplished  only  by  preventing  the  aggregation  to 
the  Union  of  fresh  States  pledged  against  slavery.  Hence  the 
struggle  for  Kansas :  slavery  was  never  likely  to  flourish  in 
Kansas,  but  if  the  Missouri  compromise  was  to  hold  good,  and 
every  North-western  State  admitted  hereafter  was  to  be  a  free 
State,  the  supremacy  of  the  South  was  gone.  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
election  was  the  signal  for  secession,  because  it  proved  conclu¬ 
sively  that  the  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Union  were  adverse 
to  the  sway  of  the  South.  "We  cannot  admit  the  justice  of  the 
views  expressed  by  Mr.  J.  AY.  Cowell  in  an  able  letter  to 
Captain  Maury,  published  early  in  the  year.f  In  this  pamphlet 
the  Southern  States  are  represented  as  the  victims  of  fraud  and 
avarice  on  the  part  of  the  North,  by  whom  they  are  supposed 
to  have  been  cajoled  and  cheated  into  an  abandonment  of  that 
free  trade,  which  it  was  so  much  their  interest  to  u2)hold.  AA’^c 
must  not  blind  ourselves  to  the  fact  that  during  the  greater 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  369. 

•f  Southern  Secession;  a  Letter  addressed  to  Capt.  T. 
Maury,  Confederate  Navy,  on  his  Letter  to  Admiral  Fitzroy. 
London :  Hardwick.  1862. 
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part  of  the  existence  of  the  United  States  the  South  itself  has 
governed  the  Union.  If  they  were  cheated  in  the  bargain,  it 
was  their  own  fault :  it  may  have  been  a  bad  one  for  them,  but 
they  accepted  it  with  their  eyes  open,  as  is  sufficiently  shown  by 
the  discussions  with  South  Carolina  on  nullification,  and  by  the 
continued  struggles  on  the  subject  of  the  tarift’ between  1823  and 
1833  —  struggles  which  at  that  time  almost  ended  in  secession. 
On  the  other  hand.  Miss  Martineau  justly  speaks  of  the  Seminole 
war  as  ‘  only  one  in  the  long  series  of  incidents  which  exhibit 
‘  the  free  and  prosperous  North  as  the  tool  and  the  servant  of 
‘  the  slaveholding  and  declining  South.’*  According  to  our 
view  of  the  case,  neither  party  have  a  right  to  assert  that  they 
were  defrauded  by  the  other. 

Northern  statesmen,  like  Webster,  shrank  naturally  from 
provoking  the  discord  which  threatened  to  produce  secession. 
They  desired  at  all  cost  to  uphold  the  Union,  and  they  saw 
that  they  could  do  so  only  by  conciliating  the  South.  From 
conviction,  or  that  self-persuasion  which  produces  conviction, 
they  adopted  a  certain  theory  of  the  Constitution.  They 
thought  that  they  could  thus  at  any  rate  postpone  the  evil  day 
of  separation  which  had  been  so  often  predicted — who  could 
tell  whether,  if  the  whole  Union  grew  together  a  little  longer, 
that  day  would  ever  come  at  all  ?  The  object  was  grand  and 
patriotic,  and  they  did  not  scruple  as  to  the  means.  Slavery 
existed  in  the  South,  and  if  the  South  were  to  be  retained  in 
the  Union,  slavery  must,  within  its  own  region  at  least,  be 
fostered  and  protected.  Hence  came  the  fugitive  slave  law  and 
the  supremacy  which  the  South  was  so  long  allowed  to  exercise. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  South  knew  the  weakness  of  their 
own  position.  They  felt  that  in  order  to  be  safe  they  must 
govern,  and  provided  they  did  substantially  govern,  they  were 
willing  to  abandon  their  economical  interest.  It  must  never 
be  forgotten  that,  notwithstanding  the  professed  equality  of 
political  rights,  the  citizens  of  the  Southern  and  of  the 
Northern  States  were  not  jwlitically  equal.  The  former  were 
in  fact  an  aristocracy  in  relation  to  the  latter,  and  an  aristocracy 
based  on  property  of  a  peculiar  kind.  A  voter  in  the  South 
was  worth  more  than  a  voter  in  the  North,  because  the  number 
of  representatives  of  the  Southern  States  was  determined,  not 
by  their  proportion  of  free  men,  but  by  a  census  in  which  three- 
fifths  of  the  slaves  were  reckoned  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
population  of  each.f 


*  American  Compromises. 

t  It  is  often  a  subject  of  wonder  how  such  a  provision  could  be 
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Professor  Caimes  states  the  case  thus : — 

‘  The  House  of  Representatives  professed  to  be  based  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  representation  in  proportion  to  popu'ation,  but,  by  virtue 
of  this  clause,  in  reckoning  population,  slaves  were  to  count  in  the 
proportion  of  five  slaves  to  three  I'ree  persons.  Now,  when  we 
remember  that  the  slaves  of  the  South  number  four  millions  in  a 
population  of  which  the  total  is  under  ten  millions,  it  is  not  difficult 
to  perceive  what  must  be  the  effect  of  such  an  arrangement  upon  the 
balance  of  forces  under  the  Constitution.  In  the  Presidential  elec¬ 
tion  of  1856,  the  slave  representation  was  nearly  equal  to  one-third 
of  the  whole  Southern  representation ;  from  which  it  appears  that 
the  influence  of  the  South  in  the  general  representation  of  the 
Union  was,  in  virtue  of  the  three-fifths  vote,  nearly  one-half  greater 
than  it  would  have  been  had  the  popular  principle  of  the  Constitution 
been  fairly  carried  out.  But  the  influence  of  the  South,  as  we  for¬ 
merly  saw,  merely  means  the  influence  of  a  few  hundred  thousand 
slaveholders  ;  the  whole  political  power  of  the  South  being  in  prac¬ 
tice  monopolised  by  this  body.  The  case,  therefore,  stands  thus: 
Under  the  local  institutions  of  the  Slave  States,  the  slaveliolding 
interest  —  a  mere  fraction  in  the  whole  population  —  predominates 
in  the  South ;  while,  under  this  provision  of  the  Federal  Constitu¬ 
tion,  the  South  acquires  an  influence  by  one-half  greater  than  legi¬ 
timately  belongs  to  it.  It  is  true  this  would  not  enable  the  Southern 
States,  while  their  aggregate  population  was  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Northern,  to  command  a  majority  in  the  Lower  House  by  means  of 
their  own  members.  But  we  must  remember  that  the  South  is  a 
homogeneous  body,  having  but  one  interest  to  promote  and  one 
policy  to  pursue ;  while  the  interests  and  aims  of  the  North  are 
various,  and  its  councils  are  consequently  divided.’  {Cairnes,  pp. 
165,  166.) 

It  is  impossible  in  the  face  of  these  facts  to  assert  that  the 
Southern  States  were  the  mere  victims  of  fraud  and  oppression 
in  the  matter  of  the  taritf.  Whatever  disadvantages  they 
have  laboured  under,  and  however  they  may  have  mistaken 
their  own  true  interests,  the  blame  of  such  disadvantages  and 
such  errors  must  rest  on  their  own  heads.  They  sacrificed 
free  trade  and  commercial  independence  because  they  thought 
it  worth  while  to  do  so.  Whether  they  are  therefore  merely 
bound  to  adhere  to  their  bargain  in  j)erpetuity,  is  quite  another 
question. 

Mr.  Spence  argues  that  slavery  was  not  the  origin  of  the 


assented  to  by  the  Northern  States,  but  its  adoption  was  almost  a 
matter  of  necessity.  Tbe  Confederation  in  1783  had  made  this  rule 
the  basis  of  taxation ;  if  taxation  and  representation  were  to  go 
together,  it  was  natural  to  adopt  the  same  principle  in  settling  the 
number  of  representatives.  See  Curtis's  ‘  History  of  the  Cousti- 
‘tution,’  vol.  ii.  pp.  48.  160. 
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quarrel  between  the  North  and  South,  because,  under  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  the  South  had  every  security  for  the  maintenance  of 
their  property  which  they  could  desire,  and  because  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  a  Northern  republic,  which  would  be  the  necessary 
consequence  of  secession,  must  be  far  more  injurious  to  them  as 
slave-owners  than  the  continuance  of  the  Union.  He  says;  — 

*  The  truth  is  apparent,  that,  so  far  as  slavery  is  concerned,  the 
South  has  every  possible  reason  for  remaining  in  the  Union,  and  that 
they  have  acted  in  direct  opposition  to  that  interest,  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  other  and  more  powerful  considerations.’  (P.  135.) 

In  speaking  thus  Mr.  Spence  does  little  more  than  state 
rather  strongly  the  case  of  the  North  against  the  South,  and 
the  words  just  quoted  are  hardly  consistent  with  what  follows  as 
to  the  efforts  of  the  Abolitionists,  and  the  provocation  given  by 
the  growing  hatred  of  slavery  in  the  Northern  States.  In  truth, 
anger  and  resentment  at  these  efforts  had  more  to  do  with  the 
exasperation  of  the  South,  than  a  sound  conviction  as  to  what 
they  were  to  gain. 

In  our  April  number  of  1861,  we  stated  that  slavery  was  the 
origin  of  the  quarrel,  and  we  think  so  still;  but  to  use  the 
words  of  Professor  Cairnes  himself  — 

‘  The  view  that  the  true  cause  of  the  American  contest  is  to  be 
found  in  the  character  and  aims  of  the  slave  power,  thougli  it  con¬ 
nects  the  war  ultimately  with  slavery  as  its  radical  cause,  by  no 
means  involves  the  supposition  that  the  motive  of  the  North  in 
taking  up  arms  has  been  the  abolition  of  slavery.’  (P.  19.) 

Accordingly  we  do  not  admit  that  because  slavery  was  the 
source  whence  the  quarrel  sprang,  it  therefore  is  the  subject- 
matter  for  which  the  parties  are  contending.  The  two  questions 
are  entirely  distinct.  Slavery  is  without  doubt  a  monstrous 
evil,  but  whether  it  will  be  most  effectually  restrained  or  will 
be  finally  suppressed  by  the  conquest  of  the  South,  is  to  us 
more  than  doubtful.  We  would  ask  what  has  maintained, 
unmitigated,  the  horrors  of  slavery  in  spite  of  the  public 
Opinion  of  the  world  ?  The  protection  of  the  North.  Does 
any  man  believe  that  if  South  Carolina  had  been  a  member 
of  a  small  and  comparatively  insignificant  Union  like  that 
of  the  Southern  States,  we  should  have  submitted  to  have  our 
coloured  sailors  taken  out  of  their  ships  and  imprisoned  at 
Charleston?  We  could  not  resent  this  gross  injustice  without 
quarrelling  with  the  Union,  for  the  conservative  politicians  of  the 
North,  logically  enough,  thought  that  the  protection  of  slavery 
was  essential  to  the  permanence  of  their  national  existence.  Presi¬ 
dent  Lincoln  himself,  in  his  inaugural  address,  declared  that  he 
had  no  purpose  and  no  lawful  right  to  interfere  with  the  institu- 
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tion  of  slavery  in  the  States  where  it  existed ;  and,  according  to 
the  Constitution,  he  was  right  in  his  view.  His  proclamation 
of  September  22nd  had  not  then  appeared. 

In  his  letter  to  Horace  Greely  of  the  22nd  of  August  last 
he  said :  — 

‘  If  there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the  Union  unless  they 
could  at  the  same  time  save  slavery,  I  do  not  agree  with  them.  If 
there  be  those  who  would  not  save  the  Union  unless  they  could  at 
the  same  time  destroy  slavery,  I  do  not  agree  with  them.  My  para¬ 
mount  object  in  this  struggle  is  to  save  the  Union,  and  is  not  either 
to  save  or  destroy  slavery.  If  I  could  save  the  Union  without  free¬ 
ing  any  slave,  I  would  do  it,  and  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  all  the 
slaves,  I  would  do  it ;  and  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing  some  and  leav¬ 
ing  others  alone,  I  would  also  do  that.  What  I  do  about  slavery  and 
the  coloured  race,  I  do  because  I  believe  it  helps  to  save  this  Union, 
and  what  1  forbear,  I  forbear  because  I  do  not  believe  it  would  help 
to  save  the  Union.’ 

The  North  would  be  willing  to  uphold  to  the  letter  in  all 
existing  States  the  right  of  the  master  over  the  slave,  if  by  so 
doing  they  could  bribe  the  South  to  return  to  the  Union.  If  the 
old  conservative  party  in  New  England,  as  well  as  the  demo¬ 
crats,  looked  with  disapprobation  on  all  the  tampering  with 
emancipation  which  went  on  before  at  Washington*,  what 
will  they  say  to  the  recent  proclamation  ?  The  majority  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Border  States  repudiate  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
plan  for  purchasing  the  freedom  of  their  slaves,  and  profess  to 
disbelieve  that  it  could  ever  be  carried  out  in  practice. 

This  last  point  as  affecting  the  Border  States  only  may  be 
thought  doubtful,  but  it  appears  very  improbable  that  the 
people  of  those  States  would  willingly  acquiesce  in  any  scheme 
such  as  that  which  their  representatives  have  rejected.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  see  little  reason  to  hope  that  the  final  and 
immediate  triumph  of  the  North  would  insure  the  tranquil  abo¬ 
lition  of  slavery  in  the  South.  Even  Professor  Cairnes,  as  we 
have  seen,  admits  that  they  are  not  fighting  for  this  object. 

This  point  deserves  to  be  looked  at  more  closely,  and  we  will 
therefore  assume  the  conquest  of  the  South  as  accomplished,  and 
suppose  that  a  sincere  disposition  to  emancipate  the  slaves  exists 
among  the  Northern  States.  The  difficulty  of  the  work  to  be 
done  w'ould  be  even  then  almost  inconceivable.  Let  us  go  a  step 
further,  and  suppose  that  Mr.  Lincoln  had  succeeded  in  redeem¬ 
ing  with  Federal  paper,  the  slaves  in  Virginia,  Kentucky, 

*  In  illustration  of  this,  so  far  as  the  Whigs  of  New  England  are 
ooncernetl,  see  the  passage  quoted  below  from  Mr.  G.  T.  Curtis’s 
speech  on  the  4th  of  July  last. 
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Tennessee,  Maryland,  and  Delaware  (who  amount  to  about  a 
million):  there  will  remain  three  millions  of  human  beings  whose 
whole  training  has  been  conducted  on  the  principle  of  making 
them  useful  to  their  master,  and  incapable  of  acting  for  them¬ 
selves  —  men,  women,  and  children,  in  all  stages  of  helpless¬ 
ness,  who  have  never  been  taught  to  read,  because  reading  might 
make  them  intelligent,  and  who  have  never  been  allowed  to 
think,  because  thinking  might  make  them  insubordinate.  The 
practical  question  is  this :  If  the  conquest  of  the  South  were 
complete,  and  the  property  of  the  rebels  confiscated,  what  would 
probably  be  done  by  the  victors,  to  whom  would  belong  these 
spoils?*  Would  these  Northern  conquerors  be  imbued  with 
such  a  sense  of  the  horrors  of  slavery,  and  such  a  deep  feeling 
of  their  own  responsibility,  as  to  forego  all  immediate  advantage 
from  the  compulsory  labour  of  these  negroes,  and  set  them  free 
at  once  or  gradually,  as  the  case  might  be  ?  Is  there  anything 
in  the  principles  of  the  American  Constitution,  as  we  have 
seen  it  authoritatively  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and 
administered  by  successive  Presidents,  which  would  lead  us 
to  expect  this  enthusiasm  on  behalf  of  freedom?  Or  is  the 
humanity  of  the  North  and  West  so  clearly  shown  in  their 
treatment  of  the  free  negroes  who  wish  to  live  among  them,  as 
to  make  us  rely  on  their  sympathy  with  the  slaves  as  men? 
We  must  admit,  that  the  difficulty  of  the  task  would  form  some 
excuse  for  shrinking  from  such  an  act  of  self-denial.  That 
the  negro  population,  if  set  free,  will  not  be  permitted  to 
migrate  whither  they  please,  is  shown  by  the  laws  against  the 

*  Professor  Cairnes  warmly  applauds  President  Lincoln's  message 
to  Congress  recommending  a  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  with  such  States  as  are  willing  to  accept  a  policy  of 
emancipation.  He  says  : — ‘  Practicality  and  unaffected  earnestness 
‘  of  purpose  are  written  in  every  line  of  the  message.  In  the  full 
‘  knowledge  evinced  of  the  actual  circumstances  of  the  Border  States, 

‘  combined  with  the  adroitness  with  which  advantage  is  taken  of  their 
‘  peculiar  position  as  affected  by  passing  events,  there  is  displayed  a 
‘  rare  political  sagacity,  which  is  not  more  creditable  to  its  author 
‘  than  is  the  genuine  sincerity  which  shines  through  his  simple  and 
‘  weighty  words.’  (P.  288.) 

Tlie  ‘  practicality  ’  (to  use  Professor  Cairnes’s  own  word)  of  the  plan 
may  be  doubted,  when  we  see  it  rejected,  as  it  has  been ;  and  its  un¬ 
affected  earnestness  may  be  questionable,  or  at  any  rate  it  appears 
pretty  clear  that  the  motive  for  proposing  it  was  not  a  dislike  to 
slavery.  The  absurdity  of  the  project  seems  still  greater  when  we 
learn  that  these  unhappy  negroes  are  to  be  landed  no  one  knows 
where  in  the  territory  of  another  Power  in  Central  America,  which 
of  course  declines  to  receive  them  under  the  American  fla" 
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ingress  of  free  blacks  already  passed  by  some  of  the  Western 
States.  That  they  will  not,  if  emancipated,  be  allowed  the 
rights  of  American  citizens,  either  in  the  Southern  or  Northern 
States,  seems  pretty  clear  after  the  tranquil  acquiescence  of  the 
North  in  the  decision  of  Chief  Justice  Taney  in  the  Dred- Scott 
case.  To  talk  of  the  simultaneous  deportation  of  3,000,000 
human  beings  to  Africa  or  Hayti,  is  simply  absurd. 

What  then  would  be  done?  These  3,000,000  men,  women, 
and  children  are  there  present  on  the  soil,  and  when  the  country 
is  conquered  by  the  North,  they  will  have  to  be  disposed  of. 
Will  not  Northern  capitalists  argue  with  their  countrymen,  and 
press  upon  their  Government,  flushed  with  victory  and  grateful 
for  the  support  of  its  adherents,  such  considerations  as  the  fol¬ 
lowing? —  ‘You  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  these  slaves. 

‘  You  must  feed  them;  are  they  to  be  fed  without  labour  ?  There 
‘  are  the  broad  acres  which  they  formerly  cultivated  now  lying 
‘  waste ;  here  is  the  capital  to  employ  them.  They  will  not 
‘  work  except  by  compulsion,  and  is  not  such  compulsion  the 
‘  best  thing  for  them,  the  best  thing  for  us,  and  the  best  thing 
‘  for  the  country  ?’  But  we  shall  be  met  by  the  proclamation 
of  Mr.  Lincoln  of  September  22nd,  announcing  that  in  all 
States  which  shall  not  have  returned  to  the  Union  before  the 
Ist  of  January,  1863,  the  slaves  are  to  be  free.  Is  not  this  a 
proof  that  the  cause  of  the  North  is  the  cause  of  freedom  ? 

We  cannot  say  that  this  step  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  alters  in  any  way  the  convictions  which  we  had 
already  formed.  The  proclamation  has,  however,  great  signifi¬ 
cance,  and  requires  careful  consideration. 

It  sounds  to  our  ears  like  a  cry  of  despair,  and  a  confession 
that  after  all  their  boasting,  it  is  impossible  to  subdue  the  South 
by  the  accumulated  force  of  the  Northern  States.  If  it  means 
anything,  it  is  a  distinct  violation  of  the  Constitution,  for  the 
maintenance  of  which  the  North  are  fighting ;  and  in  the 
mouth  of  a  Federal  President,  it  amounts  almost  to  a  renun¬ 
ciation  of  constitutional  duties. 

The  spirit  of  the  measure  itself  is  one  of  vengeance  —  not  of 
a  wish  to  free  the  slave.  The  President  does  not  tell  us  w'hat  is 
to  become  of  the  slaves  in  any  Southern  or  Border  State  which 
resumes  its  place  in  Congress  before  the  1st  of  January  next. 
We  presume  that  in  that  State  slavery  will  continue  to  exist 
undisturbed.  On  the  negroes  themselves  the  proclamation  will, 
we  conceive,  produce  very  little  effect ;  for  beyond  the  range  of 
the  Federal  cannon  it  will  not  easily  be  promulgated. 

Even  if  the  South  be  conquered,  the  slaves  on  the  great 
plantations  in  the  Cotton  States  may  first  learn  the  existence  of 
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the  proclamation  when  they  become  aware  of  the  fact  of  its 
worthlessness.  That  it  is  utterly  worthless  as  the  basis  of 
future  rights  to  any  portion  of  the  coloured  population,  we 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt.  Every  Court  in  the  Union  which 
professes  to  administer  the  law,  now  or  hereafter,  must  treat  it 
as  a  bit  of  waste  paper. 

It  has  in  our  opinion  no  greater  value  in  favour  of  freedom  as 
a  moral  pledge,  than  it  has  as  a  legal  security.  It  removes  no 
one  of  the  practical  difficulties  which  beset  the  question  of 
slavery,  or  which  stand  in  the  way  of  emancipation.  It  amounts 
to  nothing  as  a  promise,  because  there  is  no  ‘privity’  between 
the  person  who  gives  the  promise  and  those  who  will  have  to 
perform  it.  It  is  likely  enough  that  any  claim  made  for  its 
fulfilment  would  be  met  at  the  outset  by  the  plea  that  no  one 
is  bound  to  do  that  which  is  impossible ;  but  at  any  rate  it  is 
most  improbable  that  the  State  Legislatures  (with  whom  emanci¬ 
pation  or  mitigation  of  slavery  must  rest)  would  hold  themselves 
fettered  by  the  pledge  of  a  Federal  officer,  relating  to  matters 
avowedly  beyond  his  constitutional  powers. 

Its  political  effects  may,  however,  be  very  important.  It 
will  divide  the  supporters  of  the  Federal  Government;  it  will 
array  the  Democrats  and  the  Moderate  Republicans  against  the 
Abolitionists,  and,  whilst  it  sows  dissension  in  the  North,  it  will 
assuredly  cause  men  of  the  South  and  probably  of  the  Border 
States  to  rally  with  double  energy  round  their  own  standard. 

It  may  in  this  way  tend  to  shorten  the  w'ar  by  making  it 
impossible  to  carry  on  the  Government  which  has  issued  it. 
The  President  and  his  advisers  possibly  hope  to  embarrass  any 
European  Government  which  may  be  disposed  to  recognise  the 
Southern  Confederacy,  by  making  such  a  recognition  distasteful 
to  public  opinion  in  England  or  France.  Some  effect  of  this 
kind  the  proclamation  may  certainly  produce ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  makes  it  easier  for  any  foreign  Power  which  is  inclined 
to  recognise  the  South,  to  attach  to  such  an  act  stipulations  and 
conditions  with  reference  to  slavery  and  the  future  treatment  of  the 
black  race.  For  this  reason,  and  because  it  may  tend  to  hasten 
a  peace,  we  rejoice  that  it  has  been  issued.  We  certainly  dis¬ 
believe  in  its  direct  operation  in  favour  of  emancipation  either 
now  or  hereafter.  We  think,  as  we  did  before,  that  when  the 
time  comes  the  difficulty  of  the  3,000,000  or  4,000,000  negroes 
would  remain  just  where  it  was  before  the  proclamation.  If 
the  South  be  subdued  the  habitual  contempt  and  aversion  for 
ffie  African  race  will  work  with  unabated  force.  Men  will  say 
that  the  best  and  most  humane,  if  not  the  only  practicable  way 
out  of  all  their  difficulties,  will  be  the  retention  of  slavery  in 
spite  of  the  promise  which  the  President  had  no  legal  power  to 
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give.  Tlie  disappointment  of  England  would  give  an  additional 
relish  to  the  adoption  of  such  a  course.  It  would  be  the  converse 
of  the  well-known  line  — 

‘  Hcc  Ithacus  velit,  et  magno  mercentur  Atridce.’ 

The  New  York  press  would  exult  in  the  thought  that  no  British 
sympathy  had  been  able  to  save  the  Southerner,  and  that  the 
victorious  party  would  now  show  the  world  the  value  which  it 
set  on  the  opinion  and  the  esteem  of  England  with  all  its  hypo¬ 
critical  professions  in  favour  of  the  negro. 

But  it  will  be  said  that  the  struggle  against  the  Southern 
men  carried  on  for  so  many  months  (if  not  years)  will  leave 
public  opinion  in  a  state  utterly  incompatible  with  the  toleration 
of  slavery.  That  it  has  caused  the  North  to  bear  the  deepest 
personal  hatred  against  the  present  slaveholders,  we  do  not 
doubt ;  but  neither  the  antecedents  of  the  Union,  nor  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  human  nature,  make  it  probable  that  this  hatred 
would  extend  to  the  institution  by  which  those  slaveholders  have 
profited,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  such  institution  will  be  equally 
profitable  to  the  men  who  may  be  ready  to  employ  Northern 
capital  in  starting  it  afresh.  The  change  to  the  negroes  would 
be  only  a  change  of  masters. 

In  spite,  therefore,  of  the  proclamation,  we  are  convinced  that 
the  chances  of  mitigating  and  abolishing  slavery  in  the  Southern 
States  will,  if  those  States  succeed  in  establishing  themselves  as 
a  separate  federation,  be  greater  than  such  chances  are  if  their 
conquest  is  effected  by  the  arms  of  the  North.  We  think  it  far 
more  likely  that  the  latter  will,  when  the  pressure  comes,  evade 
the  immediate  difficulty  by  retaining  slavery,  than  that  a 
Southern  Confederation,  necessarily  weak  and  dependent  on  the 
public  opinion  and  good-will  of  foreign  states,  will  continue  to 
insult  that  opinion  and  forfeit  that  good-will,  by  upholding  and 
defending,  as  it  did  whilst  it  was  backed  by  the  power  of  the 
Union,  the  atrocities  of  slavery  and  the  license  of  Lynch  law. 

We  do  not  dispute  Mr.  Cairnes’s  forcible  statement  of  the 
evils  of  slavery,  both  moral  and  economical,  although  we  think 
that  he  has  somewhat  exaggerated  the  latter,  and  has  somewhat 
overstated  the  inherent  necessity,  which  slavery  imposes,  of 
seeking  fresh  soils.  We  should  lament,  as  much  as  he  would 
do,  the  establishment  of  a  new  and  vigorous  slave  Power. 
But,  to  our  eyes,  the  independence  of  the  South  would  not 
be  the  establishment  of  a  new  slave  Power.  A  certain  amount 
of  slavery  already  exists  under  the  Union;  and  as  we  believe, 
it  has  worked,  with  far  less  mitigation  from  external  influences, 
and  with  far  more  activity  for  social  mischief,  than  it  could 
.ever  do  if  it  were  to  set  up  for  itself,  with  a  je^ous  neighbour 
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on  its  northern  border,  and  with  all  the  pressure  of  European 
public  opinion  operating  on  it  from  without.  This  is,  we  ven¬ 
ture  to  think,  the  weak  point  of  Mr.  Cairnes’s  book.  He 
himself  does  not  desire  the  restoration  of  the  Union.  He  is 
too  clear-sighted  not  to  perceive  all  the  difficulties  of  the  case 
even  on  other  grounds ;  — 

‘  But,  thirdly,  assuming  the  reconstruction  of  the  Union  to  be 
practicable,  is  it  expedient  ?  And  here  we  are  met  at  once  by  the 
consideration  —  how  is  the  conquered  South  to  be  governed  ?  I  can 
see  but  one  way  in  which  this  can  be  effected  —  by  the  overthrow  of 
representative  institutions  in  the  Southern  States,  and  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  a  centralised  despotism  wielded  by  the  Federal  Government. 
I  cannot  imagine  that  there  could  be  any  escape  from  this  course ; 
for,  granting  that  in  certain  districts  of  the  South  there  might  be  a 
considerable  element  of  population  favourable  to  the  Union,  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  in  the  main  the  people  would  be  thoroughly 
disaffected :  how  are  popular  institutions  to  be  worked  through  the 
agency  of  a  disaffected  people  ?  A  recourse  to  despotic  expedients 
would  therefore,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  be  forced  on  the  North.’ 
(P.  277.) 

He  then  proceeds  to  comment  on  Avhat  is  obvious  enough  — 
the  injurious  manner  in  which  these  despotic  measures  must 
necessarily  react  on  the  constitution  and  government  of  the 
North  itself ;  and  he  goes  on  most  truly  to  observe,  that  such  a 
course  would  imply  continued  military  occupation ;  for  — 

‘  The  bureauracy  would  need  to  be  supported  by  an  army,  and  the 
army  would  of  necessity  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  central  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  task  of  holding  the  South  in  subjection  would  thus,  as 
it  seems  to  me,  inevitably  imperil  the  cause  of  popular  institutions 
in  North  America.  Now  the  loss  of  popular  government  would  be 
a  heavy  price  to  pay  for  the  subjugation  of  the  South,  even  though 
that  subjugation  involved  the  overthrow  of  the  slave  power.’ 
(P.  279.) 

Supposing  slavery  to  be  destroyed,  are  tve  further  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  idle  and  dissolute  population  of  ‘  mean  whites  ’ 
would  take  at  once  to  steady  work  for  wages?  Would  they 
enter  into  the  markets  of  labour  side  by  side  with  the  free 
negro,  whom  they  despise  and  abhor?  Would  they  not,  so 
long  as  an  acre  of  untilled  land  remained,  roam  about  as 
plunderers  and  squatters,  and  leave  the  task  of  the  slave  to  be 
performed  by  those  who  had  been  slaves  ?  Mr.  Cairnes  contem¬ 
plates,  indeed,  the  possibility  of  a  large  immigration  of  free 
settlers  and  capitalists  into  the  Southern  Statesj,  while  he  admits 
that  the  state  of  society  consequent  on  such  an  immigration, 
and  the  feuds  arising  from  it,  would  inevitably  create  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  an  active  despotism. 

‘  For  these  reasons,’  he  says,  ‘  I  cannot  think  that  the  North  is  well 
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advised  in  its  attempts  to  reconstruct  the  Union  in  its  original  pro* 
portions.’  (P.  285.) 

But  this  reconstruction  of  the  Union  is  the  only  professed 
object  of  the  internecine  war  now  carried  on  with  such 
obstinacy. 

Mr.  Cairnes  does  not,  therefore,  desire  that  the  South  should 
gain  its  object  of  independence ;  and  he  does  not  desire  that 
the  North  should  gain  its  object  of  reconstruction.  He  ^ms 
at  a  middle  term  of  his  own  selection ;  — 

‘  At  the  same  time  1  am  far  from  thinking  that  the  time  for  peace 
has  yet  arrived.  Wliat,  it  seems  to  me,  the  occasion  demands,  and 
what  I  think  the  moral  feeling  of  Europe  should  support  the  North 
in  striving  for,  is  a  degree  of  success  which  shall  compel  the  South 
to  accept  terms  of  separation,  such  as  the  progress  of  civilisation  in 
America,  and  the  advancement  of  human  interests  throughout  the 
world,  imperatively  require.  To  determine  the  exact  amount  of 
concession  on  the  part  of  the  South  which  would  satisfy  these 
conditions,  is  no  part  of  my  purpose.’  (P.  285.) 

That  the  war  will  stop  at  the  precise  moment  necessarj’ 
for  securing  Mr.  Cairnes’s  benevolent  objects,  is  a  very  unlikely 
thing.  We  cannot  wish  success  to  the  North,  merely  on 
this  speculative  principle;  we  cannot  desire  to  see  the  Union 
re-established  as  a  mighty  power  for  maintaining  slavery  as  one 
of  its  institutions  within,  and  protecting  it  against  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  without.  We  do  not  feel  sure,  that  the 
abolition  or  even  the  mitigation  of  slavery  would  be  the  result 
of  the  conquest  of  the  South  ;  and  we  therefore  say,  without 
hesitation,  that  we  wish  the  war  to  cease,  and  the  independence 
of  the  South  to  be  established.  We  think,  on  the  whole,  that 
the  balance  of  advantages  is  greatly  on  this  side,  so  far  as  our 
feeble  foresight  will  enable  us  to  penetrate  into  the  obscurity  of 
the  future :  and  we  know  that  the  continuance  of  such  a  war 
is  a  great  and  certain  evil. 

This  brings  us  to  the  question  of  sympathy  with  the  Southern 
cause,  which  is  naturally  imputed  to  the  English  as  a  grievous 
sin  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  That  such  a  sympathy 
exists  we  must  admit;  for  as  Lord  Campbell  is  reported  to 
have  said  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  4th  of  August  last  — 

‘  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  class  or  party  in  the  country 
any  longer  desires  to  see  the  reconquest  of  the  South  and  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  Union.’ 

TTie  reasons  already  given  may  go  some  way  towards  ac¬ 
counting  for  this  fact,  but  in  reality  there  appear  to  us  many 
causes  why  Englishmen  should  not  wish  success  to  the  Northern 
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arms.  The  origin  of  our  feeling  is  no  doubt  of  a  mixed 
character,  but  its  existence  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at. 
At  the  outset  of  the  struggle  the  tendency  was  strong  in 
England  (and,  as  we  have  been  told,  in  Canada)  to  side  with 
the  North.  The  act  of  secession  itself  had,  in  European 
eyes,  the  aspect  of  wanton  rebellion  against  established  order, 
and  men  naturally  looked  on  the  cause  of  the  Federal  Go¬ 
vernment  as  the  cause  of  freedom.  We  knew  too  that  we 
were  likely  to  suffer  from  the  loss  of  the  cotton.  On  the  other 
hand,  many  felt  undoubted  satisfaction  at  the  breaking  up  of 
that  great  democratic  Government,  whose  institutions  had 
been  held  up  to  them  by  their  own  reformers  as  a  model  of 
perfection,  and  whose  tendency  to  split  into  fragments  had 
been  so  often  confidently  maintained.  Prejudices  were  flat¬ 
tered,  and  prophecies  fulfilled.  Without  doubt,  in  these  feel¬ 
ings  there  was  much  that  was  uncharitable  and  illogical ;  but 
their  existence  in  England  was  by  no  means  surprisinsr. 

We  believe  that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  attribute  the 
separation  of  the  United  States  to  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
government  and  those  of  the  several  States  are  democracies. 
Let  us  imagine  that  the  Union  had  consisted  of  a  number 
of  principalities  or  monarchies,  each  complete  for  its  own  pur¬ 
poses  of  government,  but  all  joined  together  under  a  common 
head  for  the  management  of  their  post-office,  their  customs, 
their  foreign  relations,  and  such  other  matters  as  are  placed 
under  the  control  of  Congress.  Let  us  further  suppose 
that  a  sharp  geographical  line  had  been  drawn  across  this  group 
of  States,  ‘  coinciding,’  as  Jefferson  said,  *  with  a  marked  prin- 
‘  ciple,  moral  and  political.’  Does  any  man  believe  that  the 
causes  of  secession  in  such  a  case  would  have  failed  to  operate, 
merely  because  the  governments  of  each  and  of  the  whole  of 
these  States  were  not  democracies?  The  tendency  to  split  is 
inherent  in  a  confederation,  where  there  is  no  external  pressure 
to  hold  it  together.  Switzerland  has  continued  to  exist  only 
by  virtue  of  such  pressure,  and  because  her  apparent  neutrality 
is  a  necessity  for  the  peace  of  Europe ;  but  even  Switzerland  has 
not  escaped  a  Sonderbund  and  a  civil  war.  The  old  German 
Empire  was  not,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  a  confederacy; 
it  was  an  anomalous  and  accidental  congeries  of  feudal  elements 
grouped  round  a  head,  whom  no  member  of  the  whole  thought 
of  obeying  when  he  was  able  to  resist  his  power.  The  present 
German  Confederation  affords  no  brilliant  example  of  cohesion. 
But  there  is  no  use  in  referring  to  examples ;  all  we  wish  to 
assert  at  present  is,  that  the  nature  of  the  American  Union  was 
quite  sufficient  to  account  for  its  tendency^  to  split,  without 
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throwing  discredit  on  democracy  as  such,  or  attributing  the 
failure  of  the  Federal  Constitution  to  its  republican  character. 
It  is  of  course  true  that  the  mode  of  separation,  the  temper 
of  the  people  in  dealing  with  each  other,  the  character  of  the 
men  who  have  guided  affairs  on  either  side,  and  the  circum¬ 
stances  attending  on  this  war,  have  been,  and  continue  to  be,  all 
coloured  and  modified  by  the  popular  nature  of  the  Govern¬ 
ments  themselves. 

It  is  curious  enough  that  the  disruption  of  the  American 
Union  had  often  been  predicted,  and  yet  that  at  the  last 
moment  most  intelligent  Americans  and  Englishmen  would 
not  believe  in  the  nearness  of  the  danger  or  the  reality  of 
the  movement.  Secession  had  been  threatened  and  more 
than  threatened  in  1832  on  the  subject  of  the  tariff;  but  the 
difficulty  was  got  over,  and  Clay’s  ability  had,  it  was  supposed 
at  that  time,  saved  the  Union  from  destruction.  We  had 
confidence  in  the  calm  good  sense  of  the  American  people  as  a 
whole ;  we  acknowledged  their  cleverness  in  making  their  way 
through  a  political  strait,  aud  we  relied  on  the  combination  of 
accident  with  these  qualities  for  securing  some  means  of  escape 
when  the  pinch  came. 

In  1775,  John  Adams  wrote  as  follows: — 

‘  I  dread  the  consequences  of  this  dissimilitude  of  character,  and 
without  the  utmost  caution  on  both  sides,  and  the  most  considerate 
forbearance  with  one  another,  and  prudent  condescension  on  both 
sides,  they  will  certainly  be  fatal.’ 

It  might  have  been  hoped,  no  doubt,  that  wedded  life  for  up¬ 
wards  of  seventy  years  would  have  assimilated  the  temper  of  the 
parties  or  have  softened  their  differences,  but  Abolitionism 
hindered  this  being  done  effectually.  Barbe  jSIarbois,  in  his 
history  of  Louisiana*,  makes  the  following  remarkable  statement 
as  to  a  conversation  of  Bonaparte  with  one  of  the  ministers, 
when  he  had  made  up  his  miud  to  sell  Louisiana  to  the  United 
States.  He  said : — 

‘  Perhaps  it  will  also  be  objected  to  me  that  the  Americans  may  be 
found  too  powerful  for  Europe  in  two  or  three  centuries  ;  but  my 
foresight  does  not  embrace  such  remote  fears.  Besides,  we  may 
hereafter  expect  rivalries  among  the  members  of  the  Union.  The 
confederations,  that  are  called  perpetual,  only  last  till  one  of  the 
contracting  parties  finds  its  interest  to  break  tliem  ;  and  it  is  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  danger  to  which  the  colossal  power  of  England  exposes  us, 
that  I  would  provide  a  remedy.’ 


*  ‘History  of  Louisiana,’  translated  by  an  American  Citizen. 
Philadelphia,  1830.  (P.  276.) 
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The  Federal  Government  was  but  a  part,  and  a  small  part, 
of  that  which  constituted  the  Government  of  the  whole  country. 
To  our  eyes,  indeed,  as  foreigners,  it  appeared  to  be  the  whole; 
we  dealt  only  with  the  President  and  Congress,  whilst  the 
authorities  of  the  several  States  were  to  us  little  more  than 
municipal  magistrates  with  large  powers  and  extended  juris¬ 
diction.  Englishmen,  even  well-educated  Englishmen,  have 
had  for  the  most  part  but  a  faint  idea  of  the  real  character  and 
the  peculiar  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  American  Govern¬ 
ments.  Tocqueville’s  masterly  work  did  much  to  remove  this 
ignorance,  but  still  the  notion  of  judges  sitting  to  determine 
whether  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  is  or  is  not  constitutional,  and 
the  absence  of  any  recognised  power  to  enact  certain  laws  vested 
either  in  the  Federal  or  the  State  Legislatures,  have  seemed  to 
many  among  us  something  utterly  inexplicable.  Even  now 
those  who  understand  the  theory  often  fail  to  bring  home  to 
their  own  minds  the  mode  in  which  it  is  worked. 

Another  source  of  fellow-feeling  with  the  South  on  the  part 
of  Englishmen  is  to  be  found  in  the  view  that  the  seceding 
States  are  in  the  position  of  men  with  inferior  resources, 
and  undaunted  courage,  struggling  against  a  powerful  enemy. 
We  admire  their  unity  of  purpose,  and  we  ask:  ‘For  what  is 
‘  this  contest  carried  on ? ’  The  answer  is :  ‘In  order  that  they 
‘  may  be  governed  as  they  like.’  Again  we  ask:  ‘Against  whom 
‘  are  they  fighting?’  ‘Against  their  own  brethren — against  those 
‘  who  owe  their  existence  as  an  united  people  to  the  assertion  of 
‘  the  principle  that  all  men  have  a  right  to  be  governed  as  they 
‘  please — against  those  who  have  claimed  and  have  received 
‘  the  applause  of  the  world  for  their  successful  vindication  of 
*  this  very  right.’  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  beginning  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  not  acknowledge  that 
it  recognises  in  the  broadest  manner  the  right  of  every  people 
to  judge  how  far  a  government  is  conducive  to  their  own 
happiness,  and  to  set  up  a  new  one  if  they  think  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  do  so,  subject  only  to  a  moral  responsibility.  Such 
principles  may  be  thought  by  many  to  be  wrong  and  anar¬ 
chical,  but  they  are  the  principles  on  which  the  independence 
of  America  was  originally  asserted  and  finally  secured. 

In  our  number  for  April  1861  we  expressed  our  belief  that 
the  secessionists’  avowed  motives  were  insufficient  to  explain 
and  justify  the  proceeding  they  had  adopted.  In  January  1862 
we  said:  ‘The  grounds  assigned  by  South  Carolina  and  the 
‘  other  seceding  States  are  utterly  insufficient  to  justify  or  even 
‘  account  for  the  step  they  are  taking.’  But  whilst  we  still 
admit  this,  and  whilst  we  may  think  that  they  acted  wrongly 
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in  a  moral  point  of  view,  we  feel  that  the  Federal  Go¬ 
vernment  is  the  last  government  on  earth  which  is  entitled 
to  dispute  the  right  of  a  people  or  nation  to  judge  of  its  own 
future  and  to  seek  its  own  welfare  as  it  chooses.  It  is  idle 
to  say  that  a  people  are  bound  to  have  a  good  and  sufficient 
cause,  or  to  suppose  that  such  a  principle  as  that  asserted  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  would  be  of  the  smallest  value 
unless  the  people  themselves  were  to  be  the  judges  of  the 
adequacy  of  their  reasons  for  resistance  to  authority. 

But  we  are  told  that  secession  was  not  in  the  letter  of  the 
bond ;  that  it  is  a  violation  of  that  Constitution  to  which  all  the 
States  had  assented;  that  South  Carolina  or  Georgia  is  not  a 
people  or  a  nation,  and  could  no  more  withdraw  from  the 
Union  than  Yorkshire  or  Cornwall  could  legally  set  up  for 
itself. 

Few  political  questions  have  been  dealt  with  more  ably  than  the 
arguments  for  and  against  the  national  character  of  the  Federal 
Government,  when  they  were  discussed  by  Mr.  Webster  and 
Mr.  Calhoun.  But,  without  going  through  the  elalK)rate  con¬ 
troversy  between  these  two  champions,  it  is  quite  worth  while 
to  review  the  history  of  the  Constitution  itself,  and  to  consider 
the  meaning  which  was  attached  to  its  provisions  by  those  who 
accepted  it,  in  many  cases,  with  mistrust  and  suspicion.  A 
knowledge  of  this  history  is  absolutely  necessary,  if  we  wish  to 
understand  the  relative  position  of  the  central  and  the  State 
Governments,  even  at  the  present  moment. 

The  original  Confederation  professed  to  be  perpetual :  its 
title  is  ‘  Articles  of  Confederation  and  Perpetual  Union.’  The 
second  article  contained  an  express  provision  to  the  effect  that 
each  State  retained  its  ‘  sovereignty,  freedom,  and  inde- 
‘  pendence,  and  every  power,  jurisdiction,  and  right  which 

*  is  not  V)y  this  Confederation  exj)res8ly  delegated  to  the 

*  United  States  in  Congress  assembled.’  The  thirteenth  article 
repeated  the  declaration,  ‘the  Union  shall  be  perpetual,’ and 
stated  that  no  alteration  should  be  made  in  any  article  unless 
it  should  ‘be  agreed  to  in  a  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
‘  and  be  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  Legislature  of  every 
‘  State.’ 

Mr.  Spence  has  remarked,  with  great  truth,  that  the  mode 
in  which  the  project  of  the  Constitution  of  1787  was  discussed 
in  the  Convention,  and  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  ‘  must  be  kept 
‘  in  mind  in  weighing  the  arguments  of  those  who  deny  the 
‘  right  of  secession.  The  whole  of  these  appear  to  be  taken 
‘  from  Webster’s  speech  on  the  nullification  of  South  Carolina, 
‘  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  rhetorical  power  in  our  language  ’ 
(p.  205.).  He  goes  on :  — 
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‘  These  arguments,  whenever  used,  are  accompanied  by  glowing 
descriptions  of  the  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  Union,  and  by 
appeals  to  nationality.  The  rapid  extension  of  the  United  States 
has  pro<iuced,  of  late  years,  a  new  school  of  political  belief.  Under 
its  influence  a  wide  cliange  has  occurred  from  the  views  of  those 
who  framed  the  Constitution.  There  is  no  longer  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  —  he  has  become  an  American.  Intense  jealousy  of 
centralised  power  has  changed  into  admiration  of  administrative 
unity,  and  has  even  ripened  into  a  craving  for  “strong  govem- 
“  ment.”  The  words  nation  and  nationality  appear  almost  in  every 
sentence  of  every  argument  on  this  subject,  although  it  is  on  record 
that  the  term  “  National  Government  ”  was  struck  out  in  the  Con¬ 
vention,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  inapplicable  to  the  facts,  and 
opposed  to  the  intentions  of  the  parties.  It  is  remarkable,  too,  that 
this  motion  was  carried  unanimously.’ 

*  Here,  at  once,  is  a  remarkable  discrepancy  between  the  views  of 
those  who  framed  the  Constitution,  and  the  doctrines  prevailing  at 
the  present  day.’ 

The  Constitution  of  1787  wisely  omits  all  mention  of  the 
perpetuity  of  the  Union,  and  professes  as  one  of  the  objects  which 
it  has  in  view  the  formation,  not  of  a  new,  but  of  a  more  perfect 
Union  —  as  if  the  principle  of  the  Confederation  was  to  be  the 
principle  on  which  the  new  Constitution  was  founded;  and  that 
principle  was  undoubtedly  one  of  voluntary  compact. 

But  a  distinct  departure  from  this  principle  was,  with  as 
little  doubt,  made  in  one  of  the  propositions  submitted  to  the 
Convention,  singularly  enough,  by  Governor  Haudolph  of 
Virginia,  asserting  ‘  that  a  National  Government  ought  to  be 
‘  established,  consisting  of  a  supreme  legislative,  executive,  and 
‘judiciary.’  This  resolution  was  affirmed  in  the  committee  by 
a  vote  of  six  States.  Madison  strongly  urged  the  abuses  which 
existed  under  some  of  the  State  Governments,  and  desired  that, 
for  the  purpose  of  restraining  them,  the  National  Government 
should  be  derived  directly  from  the  people.  Accordingly  the 
committee  declared  that  there  ought  to  be  a  power  in  the 
National  Legislature  to  negative  ‘  all  laws  passed  by  the  se- 
‘  veral  States  contravening,  in  the  opinion  of  the  former,  the 
‘  articles  of  Union,  or  any  treaties  made  under  the  authority  of 
‘the  Union.’  In  short,  they  desired  a  National  Government 
which  should  thus  stand  in  relation  to  the  States  somewhat  in 
the  same  position  as  that  of  England  in  relation  to  its  colonies. 

*  But,’  says  Mr.  Curtis,  ‘  the  radical  objection  to  any  plan  of 
a  negative  on  State  legislation,  as  a  legislative  power  of  the  ge¬ 
neral  Government,  was,  that  it  would  nut  in  fact  dispense  with  the 
use  of  force  against  a  State  in  the  last  resort.’  * 

•  This  particular  difliculty  was  8»>lved  at  last  by  the  clever  con¬ 
trivance  of  the  Supreme  Court,  but  it  would  take  us  too  long  if  we 
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There  were,  in  fact,  before  the  Convention,  two  plans  for 
a  Constitution,  known  respectively  as  *  the  Vir<:inia  plan  ’ 
and  ‘the  New  Jersey  plan.’  The  former  of  these  aimed 
avowedly  at  the  formation  of  a  National  Government,  in  which 
the  Legislature  should  consist  of  two  branches,  one  chosen 
directly  by  the  people  of  the  States,  the  other  by  the  State  Legis¬ 
latures,  but  in  both  the  people  of  the  States  were  to  be  repre¬ 
sented  in  proportion  to  their  numbers.  Mr.  Curtis  says  of  it :  — 

‘  Its  legislative  powers  were  to  embrace  certain  objects,  to  which  the 
legislative  powers  of  the  separate  States  might  be  incompetent,  or 
where  their  exercise  might  be  injurious  to  the  national  interests; 
and  it  was  moreover  to  have  a  certain  restraining  authority  over 
the  legislation  of  the  States.  This  plan  necessarily  supposed  that 
the  residue  of  the  sovereignty  and  legislative  power  of  tlie  States 
would  remain  in  them  after  these  objects  had  been  provided  for  ; 
and  it  tlierefore  contemplated  a  system  of  government  in  which  the 
individual  citizen  might  be  acted  upon  by  two  separate  and  distinct 
legislative  authorities.  But  by  providing  that  the  legislative  power 
of  the  National  Government  should  be  derived  from  the  people 
inhabiting  the  several  States,  and  by  creating  an  executive  and  a 
judiciary  with  an  authority  commensurate  with  that  of  tlie  Legis¬ 
lature,  it  sought  to  make,  and  did  theoretically  make,  the  National 
Government,  in  its  proper  spliere,  supreme  over  the  Governments  of 
the  States.’  ‘  Such,’  he  adds,  ‘  was  the  nature  of  the  plan  of  govern¬ 
ment  proposed  by  the  majority  of  the  States  in  Convention  for  the 
consideration  of  all.’  (^Curtis,  vol.  ii.  p.  89.) 

There  was  evidently  no  authority  in  the  Convention  thus  to 
change  the  whole  principle  of  the  Constitution  wliich  they  had 
met  to  amend  ;  the  delegates  had  no  powers  given  them  to  merge 
the  State  sovereignties  in  one  National  Government,  and  thus 
annihilate  the  very  bodies  by  whom  they  were  sent. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  plan  of  a  purely  Federal  character  was 
moved  by  William  Patterson  of  New  Jersey.  This  scheme 
left  the  principle  of  federation  with  the  State  sovereignties,  and 
the  old  mode  of  paying  the  expenses  by  requisitions  on  the 
several  States,  untouched ;  it  left  original  jurisdiction  to  the 


W'ere  to  discuss  the  way  in  which  this  tribunal  worked  in  the  Union, 
until  it  was  perverted  by  Southern  influence  and  destroyed  its  own 
credit  and  usefulness  by  its  judgment  in  the  Dred- Scott  case. 
In  our  opinion,  a  blow  against  the  Union  was  struck  by  this  judg¬ 
ment  as  fatal  as  that  given  by  secession  itself.  The  integrity  of  the 
Supreme  Court  was  the  keystone  of  the  fabric ;  but  in  this  judg¬ 
ment  it  was  clear  that  the  Court  exceeded  its  judicial  duty  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  party  or  political  object.  The  original  defect, 
however,  of  the  want  of  any  power  to  enforce  on  a  State  the  judg¬ 
ments  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  never  got  over,  as  may  be  seen  by 
the  Ohio  case  quoted  hereafter. 
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local  tribunals,  and,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment,  reserved 
the  Federal  courts  for  appeals.  The  Virginia  plan  contem¬ 
plated  two  houses ;  that  of  the  New  Jersey  party  admitted 
only  one :  the  former  required  proportionate  representation  of 
the  States  in  both  chambers;  the  latter,  that  every  State 
should  have  an  equal  voice  in  the  single  chamber.  The 
objection  to  the  powers  of  the  Convention  was  evaded,  rather 
than  met,  by  the  advocates  of  the  Virginia  plan,  who,  in  fact, 
admitted  that  the  delegates  had  no  express  authority  to  alter 
the  basis  of  the  Constitution,  but  argued  that  it  was  expedient 
they  should  do  so,  and  that  the  defect  in  their  powers  might  be 
cured  by  subsequent  consent  on  the  part  of  the  States  which 
chose  to  adopt  the  proposed  changes. 

At  this  point  Hamilton’s  influence  was  felt.  He  pre¬ 
ferred  the  national  principle  of  the  Virginia  plan,  but  he 
also  saw  its  inconsistency  with  the  fluctuating  elements 
and  democratic  details  of  the  scheme,  and  he  suggested, 
therefore,  that  the  Senate  and  Executive  should  hold  their 
office  during  good  behaviour.  Mr.  Curtis  truly  observes: 
‘That’  (i.  e.  the  national)  ‘theory  could  only  be  put  in  practice 
‘  by  transferring  the  whole  legislative  powers  of  the  people 
‘  of  the  States  to  the  National  Government  ’  (vol.  ii.  p.  104.). 
We  fear  that  the  accomplished  author  of  the  history  we 
have  been  quoting,  has  had  ample  opportunities,  during  the 
last  eighteen  months,  of  seeing  how  such  a  transfer  of  power 
is  practically  carried  out.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Hamilton 
should  have  been  accused  of  desiring  to  set  up  a  monarchical 
government.  His  two  colleagues  in  the  delegacy  from  New 
York  held  that  they  had  received  no  authority  to  go  beyond 
the  principle  of  a  confederation. 

Finally,  it  was  decided  in  the  committee,  by  a  vote  of  seven 
States  against  three,  to  report  the  Virginia  plan  to  the 
Convention  for  its  adoption.  On  the  momentous  question 
whether  all  the  States  should  have  equal  voice  in  the  Senate, 
the  struggle  was  long  and  earnest.  When  the  votes  were 
taken,  there  appeared  five  in  favour  of  the  equality,  five 
against  it,  and  the  vote  of  Georgia  was  divided.  At  length, 
however,  a  compromise  was  made,  and  the  equality  was  con¬ 
ceded. 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  issue  of  a  national  or  federal  go¬ 
vernment  was  clearly  before  the  Convention,  and  it  certainly 
appears  to  us,  that  a  government  must  be  either  federal  or 
national ;  it  cannot,  so  far  as  its  essence  is  concerned,  be  both 
at  once.  If  it  is  in  any  respect  truly  national,  the  idea  of 
separate  and  distinct  political  communities,  which  is  involved 
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in  the  notion  of  ‘  a  federation,’  at  once  disappears.  Separate 
sovereign  bodies,  no  doubt,  may  delegate  to  a  central  body,  or 
to  one  man,  the  exercise  of  powers  which  are  analogous  to  those 
of  a  National  Government ;  but  if  they  abdicate  their  sovereign 
character,  there  are  no  ‘  States  ’  to  constitute  the  confederation ; 
if  they  keep  their  sovereign  character,  they  then,  by  the  very 
meaning  of  the  word,  retain  a  power  of  independent  action 
to  be  exercised  in  any  direction  they  please.  A  federation 
may  thus  be  so  constructed  as  to  produce  results,  while  it 
lasts,  analogous  to  those  produced  by  a  National  Government; 
or  the  operation  of  a  National  Government,  by  tl>e  creation  of 
powerful  municipalities,  may  resemble  that  of  a  federation ; 
but  the  essence  of  the  Government  must,  w’e  think,  be  either 
one  or  the  other.  Logically  speaking,  no  political  body  can 
be  at  the  same  time  sovereign  and  not  sovereign,  even  in 
dealing  with  different  subject-matter.  Such  a  right  of  free 
action  on  the  part  of  a  State  is  compatible,  of  course,  with 
moral  responsibility,  but  not  with  legal  restraint.  The  sub¬ 
mission  of  a  State  Government  to  the  Supreme  Court  thus 
becomes  only  one  mode  in  which  such  Government  exercises  its 
free  will ;  that  is  to  say,  it  voluntarily  submits  to  be  controlled 
by  the  power  which  it  has  constituted  for  certain  definite  pur¬ 
poses  ;  but  the  will  which  has  set  up  this  power  may  withdraw 
its  submission  to  it.  The  comparison  of  such  a  compact  to  a 
contract  between  individuals  or  corporate  bodies  subject  to  one 
and  the  same  law  and  to  a  common  superior,  is,  according  to 
our  view,  a  false  analogy,  and  any  inference  from  such  supposed 
likeness  is  entirely  fallacious.  This  is  the  ground  on  which  we 
differ  from  Mr.  G.  T.  Curtis,  one  of  the  ablest  constitutional 
lawyers  and  one  of  the  staunchest  friends  to  the  Union  now 
living  in  the  United  States.  He  says,  in  the  oration  which 
we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article:  ‘  These  powers  ’  (i.  e. 
the  powers  of  the  central  Government)  ‘  being  once  absolutely 
‘  granted  by  public  instruments  duly  executed  in  behalf  of  the 
‘  people  of  each  State,  were  thenceforth  incapable  of  being 
‘  resumed ;  for  I  hold  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature  of 
‘  political  powers  which  renders  them,  when  absolutely  ceded, 
‘  any  more  capable  of  being  resumed  at  pleasure  by  the  grantors, 
‘  than  a  right  of  property  is  when  once  conveyed  by  an  abso- 
‘  lute  deed.’ 

From  this  doctrine  we  dissent  entirely,  although  we  know 
that  the  whole  of  the  constitutional  system,  as  maintained  by 
the  ablest  statesmen  of  the  North,  rests  upon  it.  We  believe 
it  to  have  been  invented  by  a  happy  instinct  as  a  mode  of 
escaping  from  the  consequences  of  the  extreme  theory  of  im- 
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mediate  sovereignty  on  the  part  of  the  people.  The  direct 
will  of  a  people  acting  according  to  caprice  from  day  to  day, 
was  felt  to  be  incompatible  with  any  constitutional  security 
whatever.  But  if  the  doctrine  were  once  established,  that  this 
troublesome  sovereign  might  tie  its  own  hands  for  ever,  the 
main  difficulty  would  be  removed,  and  its  every-day  action  con¬ 
fined  to  details.  As  we  believe,  however,  nothing  is  gained 
in  practice  by  such  a  theory.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  really 
anarchical,  inasmuch  as  it  makes  revolution  necessary  whenever 
the  people  change  their  minds  on  an  important  point.  That  in 
the  course  of  time  they  will  so  change  their  minds  is  absolutely 
certain ;  no  foresight  can  exhaust  the  contingencies  of  human 
affairs,  and  when  the  time  comes  no  paper  formula  backed  by  this 
doctrine  of  perpetuity  will  act  as  a  barrier  to  the  popular  will. 
Indeed,  notwithstanding  the  praise  in  some  respeets  rightfully 
bestowed  on  the  American  form  of  government,  we  doubt 
whether  written,  constitutions  are  favourable  to  progress  any 
more  than  college  statutes.  The  intention  of  the  framers  is  in 
botli  cases  the  rule  of  construction ;  and  what  was  deduced  from 
this  principle  (wrongly,  as  we  believe)  in  the  Dred- Scott  case,  we 
know  well.  The  w’isest  of  men  is  unfit  to  deal  with  a  distant 
future,  of  which  he  can  know  nothing,  so  as  to  tie  the  hands  of 
his  posterity.  There  is  far  more  wisdom  and  far  more  real  ca¬ 
pacity  for  progress  in  the  unwritten  Common  Law  of  England, 
which  has  left  successive  generations  of  judges  and  Parliaments 
to  lean  to  the  side  of  personal  and  constitutional  freedom, 
without  the  violation  of  positive  written  law.  In  the  same 
manner  legal  fictions  have  worked  on  the  side  of  liberty  with¬ 
out  destroying  the  respect  for  law,  whilst,  as  Tennyson  says; — 

‘  Freedom  broadens  slowly  down, 

From  precedent  to  precedent.’ 

The  equality  of  votes  in  the  Senate,  and,  above  all,  the 
amendment  reserving  to  the  States  of  the  ungranted  residue  of 
all  powers,  seem  to  us  strong  evidence  in  favour  of  the  sove¬ 
reign  character  of  the  latter.  No  doubt,  so  long  as  they  remain 
in  the  Union,  the  acts  of  each  State  Legislature  are  subject 
to  be  reviewed  and  adjudged  unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme 
Court,  which,  according  to  theory,  derives  its  authority  from 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  not  from  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  nor  from  the  State  Legislatures.  This  submission,  so 
long  as  they  remain  in  the  Union,  but  no  longer,  is  part  of 
the  compact;  for,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Webster,  a  compact  it  was, 
whatever  may  be  its  binding  force  and  its  duration. 

Now  let  us  see  what  was  the  action  of  the  Supreme  Court 
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on  the  governor  of  a  State  as  the  head  of  its  executive.  The 
following  report  is  extracted  from  the  ‘New  York  Commercial 
*  Advertiser’ of  March  15th,  1861: — 

‘The  Kentucky  Mandamus  against  Ohio.  — In  tlie  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  on  Thursday,  Chief-Justice  Taney 
delivered  an  opinion  in  the  matter  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Ken¬ 
tucky  against  the  Governor  of  Ohio,  Denniston,  deciding  it  was  a 
case  of  original  jurisdiction,  and,  in  effect,  one  State  against 
another,  and  therefore  the  Court  has  jurisdiction  under  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  It  is  a  case  to  compel  the  Governor  of  Ohio,  by  mandamus, 
to  surrender  a  fugitive  from  justice  from  Kentucky. 

‘  The  Court  says  that  the  demanding  State  has  a  right  to  have 
every  such  fugitive  delivered  up  ;  that  the  State  of  Ohio  has  no 
right  to  enter  into  the  question  as  to  whether  the  act  of  which  the 
fugitive  stands  accused  is  criminal  or  not  in  Ohio,  provided  that  it 
was  a  crime  in  Kentucky,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Governor  of 
Ohio  to  deliver  up,  upon  any  proper  proofs  that  the  act  charged  is  a 
crime  by  the  laws  of  Kentucky ;  that  the  act  of  Congress  of  1793 
determines  that  evidence  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  State  of  Ohio; 
that  the  duty  of  the  Governor  is  ministerial  merely,  like  that  of  a 
sheriff  or  marshal,  and  appeals  to  his  good  faith  in  the  discharge  of 
a  constitutional  duty.  But  for  the  reason  that  Congress  cannot  im¬ 
pose  any  federal  duty  on  the  oflScers  of  a  State,  and  that  where  such 
officers  are  called  upon  by  an  act  of  Congress  to  perform  such  duties, 
the  performance  depends  solely  on  good  sense  and  good  faith  on  their 
part,  it  cannot  be  compelled  by  Federal  authority.  And  on  these 
grounds  the  mandamus  is  refused.’ 

The  Court  have  no  machinery  applicable  to  the  Governor  of 
a  State  ;  they  therefore  ‘  appeal  to  his  good  faith.’  The  right 
exists,  but  there  is  no  remedy.  The  utmost  they  do  is  to  ex¬ 
press  a  hope  that  the  State  will  abide  by  the  agreement  it  has 
entered  into  to  submit  its  actions  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  After  this  example  it  is  difficult  to  give  to 
the  secession  of  a  State  and  to  the  rebellion  of  Yorkshire  one 
and  the  same  legal  or  constitutional  character. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  sovereignty  resides  neither  in  Con¬ 
gress,  nor  in  the  State  Governments,  but  in  ‘  the  People  of 
‘  the  United  States.’  Mr.  Spence  says: — 

‘In  the  ratifying  convention  of  the  State  of  Virginia,  Patrick 
Henry  objected  strongly  to  the  words,  “  we,  the  people ;  ”  on  the 
ground  that  the  very  construction  might  be  given  to  them  which  is 
uttempted  at  the  present  day.  But  Madison  at  once  showed  such 
construction  to  be  erroneous.  He  replied  in  these  words  :  —  “  The 
“  parties  to  it  were  to  be  the  people,  but  not  the  people  as  composing 
“  one  great  society,  but  the  people  as  composing  thirteen  sovereign- 
“  ties.”  Not  contented  with  giving  the  true  meaning  of  the  phrase, 
he  adduced  an  argument  to  prove  it  by  adding  —  “  If  it  w'ere  a  purely 
■  consolidated  government,  the  assent  of  a  majority  of  the  people 
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“  would  be  suflScient  to  establish  it.  But  it  was  to  be  binding  on  the 
“  people  of  a  State  only  by  their  own  separate  consent.”  This 
argument  seems  conclusive  ;  and  as  an  interpreter  of  the  meaning  of 
the  terms  none  will  attempt  to  compare  the  authority  of  Mr.  Motley, 
or  of  Webster,  with  that  of  Madison.’  (^Spence,  p.  225.) 

Moreover  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  instrument  itself 
professes  to  be  ‘  done  in  Convention  by  the  unanimous  consent 
‘  of  the  States  present,’  not  ‘of  the  people  of  the  United  States.’ 
If  there  be  a  sovereignty  vested  in  this  mythical  being — the 
people  of  the  United  States — where  is  the  legislative  organ, 
distinct  from  the  Federal  or  from  the  State  Governments,  by 
which  the  sovereign  speaks?  How  in  an  emergency  such  as 
secession  can  recourse  be  had  to  the  sovereign?  How  under 
the  Constitution  is  the  will  of  ‘the  People  of  the  United 
‘  States  ’  to  be  ascertained  ? 

The  fifth  article  of  the  Constitution  is  as  follows:  — 

‘  The  Congress,  whenever  two-thirds  of  both  Houses  shall  deem 
it  necessary,  shall  propose  amendments  to  this  Constitution,  or,  on  the 
application  of  the  Legislatures  of  two-thirds  of  the  several  States, 
shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments,  which,  in  either 
case,  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  part  of  this 
Constitution,  when  ratified  by  the  Legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the 
several  States,  or  by  conventions  in  three-fourths  thereof,  as  the  one 
or  the  other  mode  of  ratification  may  be  proposed  by  the  Congress.’ 

It  will  be  observed  that  according  to  this  theory  of  a  sove¬ 
reignty  vested  in  the  ‘  People  of  the  United  States,’  the  sove¬ 
reign  can  act  only  with  the  consent  of  his  own  subordinates — 
that  is  to  say,  of  Congress  and  the  State  Legislatures.  The 
sovereign  himself  has  no  power,  even  of  speaking,  until  these 
‘  Lords  of  the  Articles  ’  shall  have  called  upon  him  to  do  so. 
In  fact,  however,  the  object  of  those  who  framed  the  Consti¬ 
tution  was  to  bury  the  actual  sovereignty  where  it  could  not 
easily  be  found  or  got  at. 

Accordingly  we  again  ask.  How,  when  a  difficulty  arises, 
can  the  supposed  sovereign — the  people  of  the  United  States 
—  be  heard?  The  complicated  process  pointed  out  by  the 
Constitution  gives  a  practical  veto  to  a  minority,  and  it  im¬ 
plies  a  process  impossible  in  disturbed  times,  more  especially 
when  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  States  have  withdrawn 
themselves.  There  is  indeed  one  act  which  it  may  be  said  is 
done  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  that  is  the  election 
of  the  President ;  but  in  this  election  also  the  conventions  meet 
in  each  State,  and  when  they  name  their  delegates,  they — the 
people  of  the  State  —  tell  them  for  whom  they  are  to  vote. 
The  Constitution  no  doubt  intended  that  the  best  men  should  be 
sent  from  each  State,  who  should  exercise  their  judgment  and 
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discretion  in  the  selection  of  the  President.  As  it  is,  the 
electors  really  convey  the  voice  of  the  State  in  favour  of  this  or 
that  individual.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  election 
virtually  expresses  the  wish  of  the  people,  and  to  this  the  signi¬ 
ficance  of  Lincoln’s  election  is  to  be  attributed ;  so  that  the  South 
immediately  concluded  that  their  influence  was  at  an  end  and 
their  pow’er  in  the  Union  was  gone.  It  may  be  said,  too,  that 
the  people  of  the  loyal  States  have  spoken  by  their  crusade 
against  secession,  and  their  burst  of  zeal  for  the  Union.  They 
have  done  so,  no  doubt;  but  not  in  their  character  of  consti¬ 
tutional  sovereign.  All  constitutional  relations  cease  when  men 
stand  arrayed  against  each  other  with  arms  in  their  hands. 

We  are  convinced,  the  men  who  framed  the  Constitution  did 
not  dare  to  say  expressly  that  they  had  framed  a  national  and 
united  Government,  because  they  knew  that  if  they  did  say  so  it 
would  infallibly  be  rejected  with  a  howl  of  indignation.  Many 
of  them  hoped  that  the  system  which  they  had  started  would 
ripen  into  such  a  Government,  but  they  scarcely  dared  to 
believe  in  their  success.  Had  a  general  conviction  existed  for 
a’ single  moment  that  the  Federal  Government  would  claim  the 
right  to  treat  a  State  as  a  rebel  and  coerce  it  as  such,  scarcely  a 
single  State  would  have  sanctioned  the  Union.  One  may  almost 
say  that  the  people  of  each  State  accepted  the  Constitution 
under  a  deception ;  the  majority  of  the  people  apprehended  as 
the  greatest  possible  evil  the  very  interpretation  which  we  are 
now  told  is  its  true  meaning. 

Is  it  possible,  then,  to  say,  with  any  fairness,  that  the  sove¬ 
reignty  or  individual  existence  of  the  separate  States  has  ceased 
under  the  Constitution  ?  Let  us  observe  the  ordinary  course 
of  domestic  afiairs  throughout  the  country.  It  is  to  the  State 
Government  that  a  man  looks  to  protect  his  property  and  secure 
his  personal  safety.  It  is  the  State  Government  which  makes 
the  laws  that  .affect  all  daily  transactions,  and  it  is  the  tribunals 
of  the  State  Government  which  decide  all  the  ordinary  questions 
arising  between  man  and  man.  Is  it  surprising  that  upright 
and  honourable  men  should  feel  their  first  allegiance  to  be  due 
to  the  State,  and  should  think  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with 
the  Federal  Government  except  as  citizens  of  a  State  ?  There 
are,  no  doubt,  technical  diflSculties  in  such  a  view,  but  it  is  at 
any  rate  a  natural  one. 

In  proof  that  it  is  so,  we  give  the  following  extract  from  a 
letter  written  from  M‘Clellan’8  camp  as  late  as  the  17  th  of 
July  last,  and  published  in  the  ‘  New  York  Express’:  — 

‘  Very  often,  when  prisoners  come  in,  a  crowd  of  soldiers  will  get 
about  them,  and  the  first  questions  asked  will  be, — 
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‘  “  What  are  you  fighting  against  us  for  ?  ” 

‘  “  State  rights  ”  is  always  invariably  the  answer.’ 

To  discuss  the  question,  however,  whether  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  be  federal  or  national,  is  merely  playing 
with  words ;  substantially,  and  looking  to  facts,  the  separate 
States  were  organised  governments,  each  habitually  acting  for 
itself  in  ordinary  matters,  and  capable  of  exercising  a  will  of 
its  own  as  a  community.  In  forming  the  Union,  they  did  not 
intend  to  part  with  their  free  will.  They  had  once  chosen 
to  belong  to  the  Union  ;  now,  rightly  or  wrongly,  perhaps 
foolishly  and  unreasonably,  some  of  them  change  their  minds, 
and  no  longer  desire  to  form  a  portion  of  the  U nited  States. 

Here  we  come  back  to  the  point  from  which  we  started. 
As  the  South  has  deliberately  expressed  this  wish,  and  as  the 
principle  on  which  the  United  States  exist  at  all  is  the  prin¬ 
ciple  that  a  people  are  the  best  judges  of  their  own  happiness 
and  of  the  form  of  government  which  promotes  that  happiness, 
so  we  cannot  desire  that  the  seceding  SUttes  should  be  subdued 
by  force.  We  do  not  like  their  institutions,  and  we  disapprove 
of  much  that  they  have  done  against  ourselves  and  against  other 
Powers,  but  still  our  sympathies  and  the  sympathies  of  most 
Englishmen  (as  we  believe)  are  against  their  subjugation. 
Thus,  whilst  on  the  one  hand  we  do  not  concur  with  those  who 
wish  the  Union  to  be  broken  up,  simply  because  it  has  afforded 
the  most  prosperous  and  brilliant  example  of  democracy  on  a 
large  scale ;  yet  on  the  other,  we  cannot  desire  that  it  should 
exhibit  the  most  flagrant  instance  which  the  world  has  ever 
seen  of  a  minority  of  millions  compelled  by  brute  force  to 
submit  to  the  arms  of  a  majority. 

W e  have  spoken  of  our  feelings  and  our  sympathies  ;  but  a 
further  question  remains  to  be  discussed,  —  Is  it  the  interest  of 
the  civilised  world,  and  especially  of  our  own  country,  that  the 
American  Union  should  be  renovated  and  restored  to  its  full 
proportions  by  the  conquest  of  the  South?  It  is  affirmed  that 
we  ought  to  desire  such  a  result  on  the  ground  of  slavery  ;  we 
have  endeavoured  to  show  that  it  is  very  doubtful,  to  say  the 
least,  whether  the  existence  or  even  the  extension  of  slavery 
would  be  hindered  by  such  a  conquest ;  Mr.  Cairnes  himself 
admits  that  no  such  result  would  flow  from  the  restoration  of 
the  Union,  even  if  that  event  were  now  possible.  It  can 
scarcely  be  said  that  the  relations  of  the  American  Union 
to  Europe,  and  to  England  in  particular,  have  been  so  satis¬ 
factory  as  to  make  us  anxious  for  its  continuance;  and  we 
cannot  help  it  if  this  instinctive  sense  of  our  own  interest  in 
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the  matter  tends  to  feed  the  sympathies  of  our  countrymen 
with  the  cause  of  the  South. 

The  Union  had  shot  up  with  a  rapidity  of  growth  unknown 
in  history;  it  had  become  strong  enough  to  beard  France  or 
Englana,  and,  aided  by  its  cotton  trade,  it  ventured  to  in¬ 
sult  the  latter  whenever  it  suited  its  purpose  to  do  so.  The 
Americans  systcmaticidly  employed  their  quarrels  with  foreign 
nations  as  a  means  of  quieting  their  domestic  disagreements, 
or  diverting  attention  from  their  subjects  of  quarrel  one  with 
another.  A  grievance  against  England,  or  a  disputed  claim, 
was  kept  in  abeyance  for  the  purpose  of  being  at  all  hazards 
used  in  this  manner,  whenever  party  politics  at  home  might 
make  it  expedient  to  fall  back  on  it.  Such  a  system  was, 
undoubtedly,  exceedingly  convenient  to  every  ministry. 

The  relation  of  the  States  to  the  Federal  Government 
afforded  peculiar  facilities  for  evading  the  demands  or  meeting 
the  complaints  of  foreign  nations.  If  South  Carolina  im¬ 
prisoned  British  seamen,  the  Federal  Government  was  appealed 
to.  They  professed  that  they  could  not  interfere  with  the  insti¬ 
tutions  of  the  State.  The  foreign  plaintiff,  however,  had  to  deal 
only  with  the  Government  at  Washington,  which  thus  practically 
assumed  the  character  of  a  mediator  rather  than  that  of  the 
responsible  defendant  in  the  suit.  On  the  other  hand,  to  quarrel 
with  the  State  of  South  Carolina  was  to  quarrel  with  the 
United  States.  So  also  it  was  with  the  aid  given  to  rebels  in 
Canada.  The  citizens  of  Buffalo  and  Northern  New  York 
might  violate  neutrality,  but  it  was  diflScult  to  operate  upon 
them  through  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Washington.  If  the 
United  States  professed  to  act,  such  action  was  liable  to  be 
deadened  and  weakened  by  the  State  authorities.  AV'hen  Van 
Kensclaer  was  threatening  an  invasion  of  Canada,  a  warrant 
for  his  apprehension  was  issued  at  Washington.  But  the  im¬ 
mediate  execution  of  that  warrant  was  at  least  postponed  by 
Mr.  Marcy,  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  acting 
with  General  Scott,  who  certainly  had  no  lawful  authority  to 
interfere.*  Yet  the  Americans,  in  their  present  quarrel  with 
us,  have  constantly  appealed  to  their  good  faith  and  their  strict 
neutrality  in  all  these  transactions  on  the  frontier.  Whether 
they  deserve  this  credit  is  more  than  doubtful.  Their  conduct 
in  the  matter  of  the  Island  of  San  Juan  affords  a  good  ex¬ 
ample  of  their  reluctance  to  settle  any  difficulty.  Outrages 
had  taken  place  on  that  island  long  before  its  seizure;  but 

*  It  is  fair  to  state,  that  the  object  of  postponing  the  execution  of 
the  warrant  was  to  try  persuasion  on  Van  Kenseluer.  Mr.  Marcy 
told  this  story  himself. 
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when  the  last  act  of  violence  was  committed,  it  became  ne¬ 
cessary  to  meet  the  complaint  of  England.  How  has  this  been 
done?  Not  by  a  straightforward  discussion  and  settlement  of 
the  respective  claims  of  the  parties,  but  by  keeping  the  whole 
matter  in  suspense.  So  it  was  again  with  the  Maine  boundary. 
The  United  States  Government  at  one  time  insisted  that  Com¬ 
missioners  from  the  State  of  Maine  should  accompany  the  joint 
exploring  commission  which  had  been  proposed.*  They  said 
they  could  not  agree  to  any  conventional  line  without  the  con¬ 
sent  of  Maine,  when  in  fact  that  State  had  formally  refused  to 
consent  to  any  conventional  line  at  all.  They  might  be  right 
as  to  the  limit  of  their  constitutional  powers,  but  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  treaty  rested  solely  with  the  Federal  Government. 
When  it  was  convenient  to  this  government,  they  sheltered 
their  territorial  rapacity  under  the  cover  of  State  rights ;  when 
it  suited  their  ends  better,  they  acted  with  the  unity  of  pur¬ 
pose  and  the  vigour  of  a  national  government. 

We  do  not  blame  any  ministry  at  Washington  for  using  all 
the  weapons  legitimately  within  their  reach,  but  we  venture  to 
doubt  whether  a  state  of  things,  which  always  furnishes  such 
weapons,  is  one,  the  loss  of  which  ought  to  be  regretted  very 
deeply  by  foreign  Powers.  There  is  something  exceedingly 
amusing  in  the  following  attempt  of  Mr.  Seward  to  convince  a 
despotic  government  that  its  interests  are  indissolubly  connected 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  American  Union.  The  argument 
would  eertainly  have  astonished  Jefferson.  In  a  despatch  to 
Mr.  Burlinghame,  the  minister  in  Austria,  dated  April  13, 
1861,  the  Secretary  of  State  says  :  — 

‘  The  Union  is,  moreover,  the  chief  security  for  the  stability  of 
nations.  When  this  experiment  of  self-government  shall  have  failed 
for  want  of  wisdom  and  virtue  enough,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  to 
preserve  it  or  permit  it  to  exist,  the  people  of  other  countries  may 
well  despair,  and  lose  the  patience  they  have  practised  so  long  under 
different  systems,  in  the  expectation  that  the  influence  it  was  slowly 
exercising  would  ultimately  bring  them  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
rights  of  self-government.  When  that  patience  disappears,  anarchy 
must  come  upon  the  earth.’  {^Foreign  Papers  of  Session,  1862.  No.  2. 
p.  147.) 

We  doubt  whether  the  Austrian  Cabinet  would  appreciate 
Mr.  Seward’s  reasoning  in  this  matter,  or  would  readily  attri¬ 
bute  the  continued  submission  of  its  subjects  to  the  distant  hope 


•  This  proposal  was  very  properly  refused.  See  Lord  Pal¬ 
merston’s  speech  on  the  Ashburton  Treaty.  (^Hansard,  vol.  Ixvii. 
p.  1179.) 
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of  future  freedom  held  out  by  the  Kepublic  of  the  United 
States. 

An  earnest  advocate  of  the  Northern  cause,  Count  Agenor 
de  Gasparin,  has  lately  discussed  the  question,  how  far  and 
with  what  reason  the  previous  conduct  of  the  United  States 
towards  England  has  disposed  us  to  sympathise  with  secession.* 
He  says : — 

*  The  Americans,  we  admit,  have  often  been  very  arrogant  to¬ 
wards  the  English.  They  have  shown  tliemselves  provoking  and 
unjust.  But  what  Americans?  Those  of  the  North  or  the  i^uth? 
All  this  may  be  traced  to  Southern  policy.  This  policy  had,  as  its 
fundamental  article,  the  hatred  of  England,  alralitiun  England, 
liberal  England,  conservative  EnglancL 

‘  It  is  a  new  example  of  the  power  of  words.  The  word  “  United 
“  States”  is  enough  with  many  :  it  was  the  United  States  by  whom 
they  were  offended ;  it  is  the  United  States  that  must  pay  for  the 
offence.’  (Pp.  126-8.) 

W e  deny,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  Southerners  were  alone 
to  blame  for  the  insolence  and  arrogance  so  often  shown  towards 
England.  Many  of  the  matters  in  dispute  had  nothing  to  do 
with  Southern  interests ;  such,  for  instance,  was  the  case  with 
the  question  of  the  Maine  boundary  and  the  Island  of  San  J  uan. 
Moreover,  is  it  not  true  that  the  Northern  men  personally  took 
a  zealous  part  in  these  obnoxious  acts  and  speeches?  Did 
not  2klr.  Seward  himself,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  throw 
out  definite  proposals  for  conquering  Canada,  as  a  set-off 
against  Cuba  or  other  Southern  acquisitions?  Did  he  not  in 
fact,  more  than  once,  provoke  agitation  against  England  as 
a  ready  mode  of  infiuencing  the  public  mind  in  favour  of  his 
own  party  ?  Did  the  Northern  statesmen  ever  fail  to  second, 
or  did  they  ever  protest  against,  the  violent  conduct  which  we 
are. now  told  ought  to  be  visited  on  the  South  alone?  All 
such  conduct  was  welcome  to  them,  provided  it  smoothed  over 
domestic  difficulties.  In  the  second  place,  we  are  quite  ready 
to  admit  that  the  influence  of  the  South  was  dominant  at 
Washington  when  these  things  were  done,  and  we  allow  that 


•  ‘  America  before  Europe  —  Principles  and  Interest,’  by  Count 
Agenor  de  Gasparin.  Translated  from  advance  sheets,  by  Mary 
L.  Booth.  London,  1862.  Part  at  least  of  this  book  produces  the 
impression  of  an  elaborate  manifesto  from  Washington,  dressed  up 
with  skill  and  ability  by  an  author  who  has  clothed  it  with  the 
apparent  candour  of  a  foreigner.  The  arguments  are  forcibly  put, 
and  it  is  marked  by  that  mixture  of  sentimentality  and  profession  of 
a  rigid  adherence  to  logic  and  principle  which  so  often  distinguishes 
French  discussions  of  political  questions. 
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many  a  Southern  man,  who  now  claims  our  sympathies  for 
secession,  \vas  himself  a  prominent  instigator  of  these  very  acts. 

We  are  glad  to  say,  however,  that  it  is  to  us  a  matter  of 
perfect  indifference  who  stimulated  these  aggressive  movements. 
The  feeling  in  England  to  which  Count  A.  de  Gasparin  refers 
is  not  founded  on  a  desire  of  vengeance,  or  personal  retribution 
on  any  one  for  insults  which  we  have  received.  It  rests  on  a 
much  more  calm  and  rational  basis — that  is  to  say,  on  the  con¬ 
viction  that  the  unity  of  the  Government  at  Washington  alone 
made  the  blow  tell ;  it  is  hoped  that  when  that  unity  is  gone, 
all  insults  of  the  kind,  if  not  so  impolitic  as  to  be  avoided 
altogether,  will  at  least  be  harmless,  and  of  no  consequence  to 
England.* 

It  may  be  urged  that  the  pecuniary  and  commercial  relations 
of  England  and  America  are  so  numerous  and  so  complicated, 
that  we  ought,  as  a  matter  of  self-interest,  to  wish  well  to  the 
Government  at  Washington.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  much 
English  capital  is  at  stake  in  the  United  States;  and  it  is  true 
also  that  the  real  interest  of  both  nations  would  lead  them  to 
foster  the  closest  commercial  intimacy.  But  what  course  have 
the  Federal  Government  pursued  in  this  matter?  Have  they 
shown  that  they  appreciated  the  value  of  trade  as  a  pledge  and 
a  safeguard  of  good  feeling  between  two  kindred  nations  ?  On 
the  contrary,  they  have  thrown  themselves  headlong  into  the 
arms  of  tlie  most  rabid  protectionists.  One  would  think,  from 
their  conduct,  that  they  feared  lest  the  nations  of  Europe  should 
be  too  much  attached  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  too 
strongly  impressed  with  the  expediency  of  preserving  it  entire. 
Or  it  may  be  that  by  an  arrogant  defiance  of  all  European 
interests  and  Euroj)cau  opinions  they  wished  to  show  how  little 
they  cared  for  either.  Be  this  as  it  may,  on  the  eve  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  contest  they  astonished  the  world  by  the  Morrill  tariff; 
and  when  the  war  had  lasted  a  year,  they  surpassed  the  absur¬ 
dity  of  the  Morrill  tariff  by  a  law  of  still  greater  stringency. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  North  have  taken  care  to  convince 
us  that  our  trade  with  them  will  henceforth  be  as  small  as 
possible,  it  is  surely  no  trifling  matter  that  the  independence  of 
the  South  would  open  new  markets  for  our  manufactures,  with- 

*  We  do  not  take  Mr.  Roebuck  as  a  trustworthy  exponent  of  the 
feelings  of  Englishmen  in  general ;  yet,  judging  from  the  report  in 
the  ‘  Times  ’  of  his  speech  at  Sheffield  in  August  last,  we  believe 
that  he  then  described  pretty  accurately  the  current  of  opinion  of 
many  of  our  countrymen  on  American  affairs.  We  dissent  entirely, 
however,  from  the  conclusion  at  which  he  arrived, —  that  we  ought  to 
interfere  immediately. 
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out  the  previous  restrictions  of  Federal  tariffs.  These  may  he 
sordid  considerations,  but  they  assist  in  turning  the  sympathies 
of  men  one  way  or  the  other ;  and  it  is  quite  certain  that  in  the 
end  they  will  count  for  much  in  forming  the  public  opinion  of 
every  country. 

It  is  singular  enough  that  in  reviewing  the  administra* 
tion  of  the  Government  at  Washington  since  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  war,  we  find  them  sanctioning  in  succession 
every  one  of  those  acts  which  have  been  accounted  the  most 
odious  characteristics  of  arbitrary  and  despotic  power.  The 
freedom  of  the  press  has  long  since  ceased  to  exist;  the 
secrecy  of  the  post-office  and  the  electric  telegraph  have  been 
habitually  violated  by  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  has  been  abolished ;  the  independent  action 
of  the  judges  has  been  coerced  by  military  authority;  men 
and  women  have  been  imprisoned  for  months  without  bring¬ 
ing  them  to  trial,  and  without  any  attempt  to  show  that  they 
had  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  law'.  These  things  have 
been  done,  too,  not  merely  in  the  countries  occupied  by  con¬ 
tending  armies,  but  in  the  New  England  States,  where  the 
ordinary  course  of  affairs  and  the  administration  of  the  law  w'ere 
apparently  smooth  and  uninterrupted;  and  where  the  public 
feeling  in  fiivour  of  the  Union  was  such  that  the  only  difficulty 
would  have  been  to  secure  a  fair  trial  for  a  State  criminal.  The 
property  of  individuals  not  convicted  by  any  court  has  been 
confiscated  and  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  soldiery.  Passports 
have  been  introduced.  A  military  conscription  has  been  re¬ 
sorted  to,  and  free  citizens  have  been  stopped  at  the  frontier 
lest  they  should  escape  its  obligations  by  leaving  the  United 
States. 

The  3rd  Section  of  the  4th  Article  of  the  Constitution  pro¬ 
vides  as  follows : — 

‘  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Congress  into  this  Union  ; 
but  no  new  State  shall  be  formed  or  erected  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  any  other  State ;  nor  any  State  be  formed  by  the  junction  of  two 
or  more  States,  or  parts  of  States,  without  the  consent  of  the  Legis¬ 
latures  of  the  States  convened,  as  well  as  of  the  Congress.’ 

Yet,  in  the  teeth  of  this  article,  the  President  and  Congress  have 
proposed  to  erect  Western  Virginia  into  a  separate  State. 
The  excuse  for  these  acts  is  that  they  are  temporary  mea¬ 
sures,  necessary  in  self-defence,  and  in  a  time  of  war  and  civil 
convulsion.  But  they  have  gone  further  in  particular  cases 
than  the  ends  aimed  at  could  require ;  and  they  have  often 
been  of  such  a  kind  as  to  do  incalculable  injury  to  the  cause 
which  they  were  intended  to  support.  Can  we  doubt  that  General 
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Butler’s  proclamation  at  New  Orleans  preached  secession  most 
effectually  in  the  West,  and  converted  many  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Southern  cause  ?  The  hatred  which  it  has 
excited  will  cost  the  life  of  many  a  Northern  soldier  on  the 
battle-field. 

Do  not  let  us,  however,  forget  that  in  all  likelihood  the 
measures  of  the  Confederate  Government  have  not  been  less 
arbitrary  or  less  rigorous.  We  know  that  even  when  laws  were 
supposed  to  be  in  force  neither  a  Southern  man  nor  a  Southern 
mob  ever  hesitated  to  violate  them,  if  it  suited  their  ends ;  it  is 
not  probable  that  they  will  have  been  more  scrupulous  in  time 
of  revolution.  But  we  know  little  of  what  goes  on  in  the 
South ;  and  however  unfair  it  may  be,  the  glaring  contrast  of 
such  acts  as  those  which  we  have  described  with  the  professions 
of  constitutional  right  and  of  the  maintenance  of  law  assuredly 
weakens  men’s  sympathies  with  the  North.  They  raise  another 
doubt,  and  that  is,  whether  the  price  which  is  to  be  paid  for  the 
subjugation  of  the  South  is  not  far  higher  than  the  value 
of  the  object  warrants.  If  to  the  slaughter  of  men  and  the 
waste  of  money  is  to  be  added  the  practical  suppression 
of  all  civil  liberties,  the  widest  empire  which  even  American 
ambition  ever  dreamt  of  would  be  dearly  purchased ;  and  for 
what  but  empire  are  the  North  now  fighting  ? 

An  appeal  is  often  made  to  us  for  our  sympathy  on  the  ground 
of  our  blood-relationship  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States ;  and  we  are  reproached  with  forgetting  those  ties  which 
the  American  captain  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pei-Ho  recognised  in 
the  emphatic  words,/  Blood  is  thicker  than  water!’  So  far  as 
a  feeling  of  respect  for  their  energy  and  good  sense,  and  a  deep 
and  sincere  regret  for  the  misery  of  civil  war  are  concerned,  we 
acknowledge  at  once  the  validity  of  this  claim  upon  us ;  but 
we  do  not  see  that  we  are  more  kindred  with  the  North  than 
we  are  with  the  South.  The  colonies  of  both  sections  of  the 
Union  Avere  colonies  of  England,  and  the  men  of  Virginia  and 
South  Carolina  are  as  much  our  cousins  as  those  of  Massa- 
chussetts  and  more  so  than  those  of  New  York.  As  between 
the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world  this  consideration 
may  be  allowed  its  proper  weight. 

If  we  reflect  a  little,  it  is  not  in  the  least  degree  surprising 
that  the  hatred  of  us  in  the  Northern  States  should  at  this 
moment  be  deeper  than  it  has  ever  been  since  1787.  A  proud 
and  generous  peo[)le,  whose  rapid  progress  had  placed  them  in 
the  first  rank  of  nations,  suddenly  find  the  fabric  on  which  their 
high  position  rested  crumbling  away  beneath  their  feet.  To 
know  that  such  a  result  had  been  often  predicted,  even  by  their 
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own  statesmen,  does  not  diminish  their  disappointment,  though 
it  may  make  them  more  doubtful  of  their  recovery.  The  system 
of  the  Union  was  one  which  combined  immense  material  force, 
with  every  possible  facility  for  evading  demands  made  by  others, 
or  turning  their  disagreements  with  European  Powers  to  the 
best  account  in  domestic  ]M)litics.  All  this  disappears  in  a 
moment;  and  is  it  wonderful  that  in  such  a  crisis  they  should 
be  out  of  temper  with  everybody,  and  especially  with  England? 
They  tell  us  that  they  had  a  right  to  reckon  on  our  hearty  good 
wishes  against  slavery;  but  they  forget  that  the  very  Union 
which  they  expect  us  to  ujjhold  has  been  during  its  pros})erity 
the  great  protector  of  slavery,  and  really,  though  not  ostensibly, 
the  shield  of  the  slave-trade.  Their  true  feeling  towards  us  has, 
we  fear,  been  shown  too  well  by  such  incidents  as  the  speeches 
of  Mr.  Cassius  M.  Clay,  an  accredited  minister  of  the  United 
States  Government;  and  by  the  Boston  dinner  to  Captain 
Wilkes  on  the  seizure  of  the  Southern  envoys.  We  have 
no  intention  of  discussing  this  matter  of  the  ‘  Trent’  again, 
as  we  noticed  it  at  length  in  a  recent  number  of  this  journal ; 
but  the  Americans  know  well  that  we  cannot  easily  forget  the 
approbation  of  Captain  Wilkes’s  conduct  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  or  the  manner  in 
which  the  prisoners  were  retained  until  it  was  obvious  that  a 
war  was  imminent.*  They  must  know,  too,  that  the  despatch  of 
Mr.  Seward,  in  which  he  said  explicitly  that  the  men  would 
not  have  been  given  up  if  he  had  thought  it  the  interest  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  detain  them,  was  in  itself  an  insult 
almost  as  great  as  that  oft’ered  to  our  flag.f  Whilst  we  rejoice 
to  think  of  the  dignified  position  maintained  by  England  in  the 
whole  correspondence,  we  do  not  believe  that  the  consciousness 
of  their  own  wrongdoing  towaixls  us  will  make  their  sentiments 


*  Nothing  was  more  amusing  than  to  see  how  tlie  opinion  of 
the  House  which  specially  represents  the  people  was  treated  as  merely 
worthless  by  those  who  spoke  on  behalf  of  America  at  the  time  of 
these  occurrences.  ‘  It  was  only  the  House  of  Representatives  —  if 
‘  it  had  been  the  Senate,’  &c.  &c. 

t  Count  A.  de  Gasparin  (p.  130.)  seems  to  assert  that  the  conduct 
of  England  on  the  ‘  Trent  ’  afiair  was  a  mere  party  movement  of  Lord 
Palmerston’s  to  avoid  dilficulties  impending  in  the  coming  session ! 
The  absurdity  of  this  is  obvious,  although  most  assuredly  the 
Government  would  have  had  great  difficulties  in  Parliament  if  they 
had  taken  any  other  course.  As  we  have  said,  this  part  of  Count 
A.  de  Gasparin’s  book  seems  to  us  to  have  been  dictated  from 
Washington,  and  to  present  the  version  of  the  whole  affair  which 
the  United  States  Government  wish  to  be  current  in  Europe. 
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more  friendly.  ‘  Odisse  quern  Igeseris’  is  true  of  nations  as  of 
individuals.  We  have  so  constantly  submitted  to  insult,  and 
conceded  what  we  might  have  maintained,  that  the  United 
States  may  think  that  they  have  acquired  a  sort  of  vested  right 
in  such  submission.  The  Americans,  perhaps,  consider  us 
guilty  of  a  breach  of  faith  when  we  deviate  from  the  peaceable 
course  which  our  previous  conduct  had  led  them  to  expect  at  our 
hands.  Count  Agenor  de  Gasparin,  however,  has  summed  up 
the  indictment  against  England  with  perfect  truth  when  he 
says,  ‘  U pon  the  whole,  were  it  necessary  to  state  in  a  few  w’ords 
‘  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  chapter,  I  should  say  that 
‘  the  English  had  been  guilty  above  all  of  indifference.’  (P.  121.) 
No  graver  crime  against  the  exaggerated  pride  of  America  could 
possibly  be  committed.  We,  however,  think  we  have  shown 
reasons  enough  to  make  our  indifference  to  the  success  of  the 
North  at  least  excusable. 

It  is  clear  that  within  the  last  few  months  the  Federal  cruisers 
have  been  pressing  to  the  utmost  those  belligerent  rights  which 
they  denied  to  us  when  we  claimed  them.  If  the  blockade  of 
Charleston,  where  it  professes  to  exist,  has  not  always  been 
efficient,  that  of  the  Bahamas,  where  it  cannot  legally  exist  at 
all,  seems  to  make  up  for  all  laxness  on  the  Southern  coast. 
Vessels  appear  to  be  taken  almost  within  range  of  British  forts, 
not  because  they  are  trying  to  enter  the  Southern  ports,  but 
because  their  papers  or  their  cargoes  inspire  some  zealous 
Federal  officer  with  the  suspicion  that  such  may  possibly  be 
their  intention ;  and  we  perceive  with  great  regret  that  the 
notorious  Captain  Wilkes  has  just  been  appointed  to  command 
on  the  West  Indian  station.  Judging  from  their  conduct  in  this 
war,  they  have  entirely  changed  their  opinions  since  Jefferson 
wrote  to  Livingstone  (Sept.  9.  1801)  in  the  following  words: 

‘  We  believe  the  practice  of  seizing  what  is  called  contraband 
‘  of  war  is  an  abusive  practice  not  founded  in  natural  rights.’ 
{Randulplis  Jefferson,  iii.  p.  488.)  But  we  hope  they  will 
remember  that  an  indisposition  to  abandon  a  neutral  policy  on 
the  mere  ground  of  interest  or  anger,  is  a  different  thing  from 
a  determination  to  submit  to  any  amount  of  insult  or  contumely 
as  a  nation.  Our  experience  with  America  ought  to  have 
taught  us  that  the  best  way  to  avoid  war  with  her  is  to  show 
that  we  have  a  due  regard  to  our  own  honour.  We  believe 
that,  however  much  the  newspapers  or  individuals  in  New  York 
may  boast  of  their  readiness  for  a  quarrel,  that  desire  will  never 
be  BO  small  as  when  they  think  we  are  prepared  to  take  up  the 
challenge.  We  trust  sincerely,  however,  that  no  provocation 
short  of  actual  insult  will  induce  our  Government  to  depart  from 
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the  line  of  steady  and  dignified  policy  which  they  have  adopted, 
and  which  the  nation,  as  a  whole,  approves.  We  should  be 
especially  sorry  to  see  the  neutrality  of  England  sacrificed 
to  a  hasty  or  petulant  feeling  of  resentment. 

We  are  not  yet  in  a  position  to  judge  the  merits  of  those  who 
have  administered  aflfairs  and  commanded  armies  in  this  most 
lamentable  struggle.  It  is  curious  that  the  war  should  have 
lasted  a  year  and  a  half,  rolling  its  tide  one  way  and  the  other, 
without  on  the  Northern  side,  casting  up  on  its  surface  any  one 
man  of  marked  ability  or  vigour.  Numbers  without  a  general 
are  merely  food  for  the  enemy  to  prey  on  ;  and  war  can  never 
be  carried  on  successfully  by  large  armies  badly  commanded. 
M'Clellan  is  obviously  a  man  of  great  courage,  cool  judgment, 
and  immense  perseverance, —  qualities  which  may  make  an 
excellent  subordinate  officer,  but  which  are  not  sufficient  to 
constitute  him  a  general.  His  last  o[)erations  in  Maryland  have, 
however,  been  prompt  and  successful.  It  is  impossible  to  know 
how  far  he  had  previously  been  thwarted  or  guided  from  Wash¬ 
ington,  so  that  much  blundering  which  has  been  imputed  to 
him  may  be  chargeable  properly  on  the  successive  Secretaries 
for  War,  or  on  the  President  himself. 

The  Federal  Government  ap[)ear  to  have  been  determined  to 
set  at  nought  all  the  principles  of  strategy  which  have  been 
established  in  Euroi^e,  just  as  they  have  treated  all  maxims  of 
sound  political  economy  as  inapplicable  to  American  finance. 
They  have  acted  on  exterior  lines,  with  blind  confidence  in  the 
luck  of  war,  and  they  have  reaped  the  fruits  of  such  blundering. 
The  ordinary  apology  made  by  the  Northern  papers  for  each 
successive  defeat  of  their  own  army,  is  in  fact  an  admission  that 
they  have  been  working  on  wrong  principles.  They  say  in  each 
case  that  the  Confederates  have  obtained  their  advantage  by 
outnumbering  their  opponents  ;  but  it  is  the  main  business  of  a 
general  in  the  conduct  of  a  campaign  to  have  at  the  spot  where 
it  is  wanted  the  superiority  in  numbers.  From  the  party  which 
undoubtedly  has  the  largest  supply  of  men  and  of  funds,  such 
an  excuse  amounts  to  a  confession  of  bad  generalship  in  the 
field,  or  a  mistaken  plan  of  the  w.ar.  Their  tactics  or  their 
strategy  must  be  grievously  at  fault  Probably  in  Virginia, 
both  causes  have  operated  at  the  same  time. 

When  the  Federals  advanced  before  Bull’s  Run,  they  did  so 
without  information  as  to  the  number  or  true  position  of  their 
enemies.  When,  again,  after  an  interval  of  months,  they 
marched  into  the  same  country  with  the  intention  of  attacking 
Richmond  from  the  north,  three  days’  bad  weather  was  sufficient 
to  send  them  back  to  W ashington  a  disorganised  mob.  When 
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they  iinderlook  the  attack  by  way  of  the  peninsula  between  the 
James  and  York  rivers,  they  stumbled  over  entrenchments 
deliberately  prepared  at  York  Town  without  their  knowledge, 
within  twenty  miles  of  their  own  outposts.  Afterwards  they 
changed  their  front,  and  the  base  of  their  operations,  from  the 
James  river  to  the  York  river  and  the  Pamunkey,  apparently 
on  the  speculation  that  they  would  be  supported  by  the  armies 
of  Banks  and  M'Dowell  from  Northern  Virginia ;  but  in  the 
meantime  these  armies  had  been  driven  back  by  Jackson,  and 
the  right  wing  of  the  Federal  force  was  left  extended  in  the 
air.  Then  it  was  that  Jackson  and  the  Confederates  turned 
upon  them,  and  after  six  days’  fighting  drove  the  Northern  army 
back  to  its  original  base  of  the  James  river,  at  a  point  further 
from  Richmond  than  that  from  which  they  had  started.  All 
this  cost  them  their  siege  artillery,  the  virtual  loss  of  at  least 
50,000  or  60,000  men,  and  the  demoralisation  of  their  whole 
force.  Some  praise,  no  doubt,  for  coolness  and  ability  in  the 
management  of  the  retreat  on  the  Chickahominy,  must  be  con¬ 
ceded  to  M‘Clellan,  but  its  whole  result  is  most  discreditable 
to  those  who  guided  the  movements. 

But  since  M'Clellan’s  occupation  of  Harrison’s  Landing  the 
events  of  the  war  in  Virginia  have  been  still  more  astounding. 
Pope’s  position  on  the  Rapidan  became  untenable :  ABClellan 
then  tr.insferred  his  shattered  army  from  the  attack  of  Richmond 
to  the  defence  of  Washington.  The  lines  of  the  Rapidan 
and  Rappahannock  have  been  occupied  by  the  Federals,  and 
forced  or  turned  by  the  Confederates.  The  personal  baggage 
of  the  Northern  general  was  carried  off  in  the  rear  of  his  own 
position.  The  struggle  was  no  longer  for  the  capture  of 
Richmond,  but  for  the  attack  and  defence  of  Washington  and  of 
Maryland.  The  banks  of  Bull’s  Run  witnessed  another  Federal 
defeat,  and  again  echoed  the  I'oar  of  the  Southern  artillery, 
as  on  that  memorable  morning  when  the  Pennsylvania 
regiments  marched  off  the  field  ‘  to  the  sound  of  the  enemy’s 
‘  cannon.’  What  has  been  gained  by  the  enormous  levies  so 
carefully  disciplined,  and  by  the  loss  of  the  many  thousands 
sacrifice  in  the  campaign  ?  The  subsequent  advance  of  the 
Confederates  into  Maryland  has  been  repulsed  with  heavy  loss ; 
and  it  was  apparently  a  military  and  political  blunder  when 
they  assumed  the  offensive  beyond  the  Potomac ;  but  they  have 
threatened  Cincinnati,  and  the  outposts  of  their  forces  have  again 
been  seen  by  the  President  from  the  windows  of  the  White 
House. 

In  the  West  it  is  not  so  easy,  with  our  sources  of  in¬ 
formation,  to  trace  the  military  events,  but  Beauregard’s 
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retreat  from  Corinth  appears  to  have  been  an  operation  almost 
incredible  of  its  kind.  In  the  face  of  a  powerful  enemy  in 
front  of  his  own  lines,  he  deliberately  broke  up  his  camp  and 
abandoned  his  position  without  an  attack  of  any  kind ;  the  army 
of  Halleck  was  thereby  rendered  as  useless,  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  as  if  he  had  defeated  it,  and  that  without  any  loss  to  his 
own  side.  We  do  not  overlook  the  partial  successes  of  the 
North  wherever  their  gunboats  could  be  brought  to  bear  on 
the  conflict,  but  we  are  compelled  to  recognise,  in  the  general 
conduct  of  the  war,  the  superior  skill  of  the  Southern  com¬ 
manders.  Among  the  latter,  Jackson,  Beauregard,  and  Lee 
stand  out  as  most  conspicuous,  and  it  is  very  probable  that 
much  may  be  owing  to  the  military  genius  of  Jeiferson  Davis 
himself. 

Tocqueville  foretold  the  attitude  which  a  Federal  army  at¬ 
tempting  to  subdue  the  country  must  necessarily  assume : — 
‘  Si  rUnion  entreprenait  de  maintenir  par  les  armes  les  con- 

*  f^eres  dans  le  devoir,  sa  position  se  trouverait  analogue  a 

*  celle  qu’occupait  I’Angleterre  lors  de  la  guerre  de  I’inde- 
‘  pendance.’  (^Tocqueville,  ii.  p.  367.)  The  conquest  of  a  vast 
territory  with  a  hostile  population  in  arms  is  not  easier  for 
them  than  it  was  for  us  in  1776. 

We  believe  that  we  are  borne  out  by  facts,  when  we  say  that 
the  officers  of  the  Northern  army  are,  as  might  be  expected, 
defleient  in  the  training,  and  in  the  sense  of  subordination, 
which  is  required  for  success  in  war  on  a  large  scale.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  M‘Clellan  has  been  often  crippled  by  the  feeling 
that  he  could  not  venture  to  make  a  reconnaissance,  because  he 
did  not  know  whether  the  officer  entrusted  with  its  execution 
would  confine  himself  to  carrying  out  his  orders,  or  whether  he 
might  not,  if  he  thought  the  opportunity  favourable,  seek  to 
distinguish  himself  by  a  rash  advance,  which  would  involve  a 
general  action  destructive  of  the  plan  of  the  whole  campaign. 
The  retreat  from  Vicksburg,  and  the  successful  attempt  of  the 
Arkansas  to  run  the  gauntlet  of  the  Northern  fleet,  are  most 
curious  illustrations  of  the  resources  and  daring  of  the  Southern 
men.  The  Mississippi  is  not  yet  open,  as  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  had  hoi)ed  and  boasted,  and  it  still  flows  by  Vicksburg. 

We  observe,  with  great  regret,  the  increasing  atrocity  of  the 
war:  Pope’s  general  order  of  July  23rd,  the  Confederate  order 
in  retaliation  of  August  1st,  and  the  murder  of  General  Robert 
M‘Cook,  are  all  proofs  that  if  the  struggle  continues  it  will 
become  one  in  which  no  quarter  will  be  given  on  either  side. 
The  order  of  Mr.  Stanton,  of  August  8th,  to  prevent  the  evasion 
of  military  duty,  did  not  seem  to  promise  well  for  the  recruiting 
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measures  then  in  progress.  The  zeal  for  the  Union  must  be 
flagging  when  so  strong  a  measure  is  necessary  to  secure  the 
service  of  the  people  in  its  behalf ;  nor  will  the  men  who  are 
thus  driven  into  the  ranks  make  steady  soldiers.  A  man  who 
was  in  the  old  times  pressed  on  board  a  ship  of  war,  remained 
there  and  fought  because  he  could  not  do  otherwise ;  but 
desertion  by  land,  and  in  one’s  own  country,  is  an  easier  matter. 

We  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  the  financial  arrangements  of 
the  Federal  Government,  although  we  have  not  space  to  discuss 
them  as  fully  as  they  deserve.  We  know  no  other  instance  of 
a  people  advisedly  carrying  on  a  war  of  conquest  for  more  than 
a  year,  without  professing  at  least  to  make  some  provision  by 
taxation  to  meet  the  enormous  expenditure  they  were  incurring 
from  day  to  day.  The  tax-bill  has  been  passed  at  last,  but 
it  is  only  after  an  authority  has  been  given  to  issue  paper  money 
and  Government  bills  to  an  amount  which  is  astounding  even 
in  England.  From  the  customs  little  can  be  expected,  because 
the  tariff  is  all  but  prohibitory. 

We  see  that  the  United  States  currency  is  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  discount ;  and  hoarding  has  without  doubt  already 
begun.  As  the  paper  increases,  so  the  discount  must  increase. 
If  foreign  creditors  are  to  be  paid,  gold  must  be  bought,  and 
its  nominal  value  must  rise.  Particular  circumstances  may 
stave  off  the  final  crisis,  or  accelerate  it.  A  deficient  harvest 
in  Europe  would  enable  wheat  to  be  shipped  instead  of  bullion, 
and  we  are  ignorant  of  many  minute  facts  which  may  retard 
this  downward  movement,  but  the  result  admits  of  little  doubt. 

Now  the  derangement  of  the  finances  of  a  people,  and  the 
unsound  condition  of  their  currency,  are  very  serious  evils  in 
themselves,  but  they  are  doubly  formidable  when  connected 
with  causes  which  affect  the  source  of  all  wealth  —  the  pro¬ 
ductive  industry  of  the  country.  The  former  evils  divert  and 
derange  the  channel ;  the  latter  diminish  and  dry  up  the  waters 
which  feed  the  river.  Both  sources  of  mischief  seem  to  us  in 
active  operation  in  the  United  States. 

I  he  sums  appropriated  by  Congress  form  only  a  portion  of 
the  expenses  to  be  incurred,  even  for  the  years  to  which  the  ap¬ 
propriations  relate.  There  will  be  the  bounty  and  the  premiums 
to  the  men  who  serve ;  and  the  former  of  these  items  promises 
at  its  present  rate  to  be  no  trifling  sum.  If  it  is  said  it  will  be 
avoided  as  soon  as  recourse  is  had  to  a  conscription,  we  answer 
that  the  sums  which  will  be  paid  by  individuals  fur  substitutes, 
though  saved  to  the  Government,  will  produce  evils  of  another 
kind,  far  more  formidable  than  the  outlay  of  money.  Of  all 
ini])osts  which  ever  fall  on  a  man  in  a  free  country,  we  should 
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think  the  sum  paid  in  lieu  of  serving  in  the  army  must  be  the 
most  galling.  The  toil  and  inconvenience  borne  by  a  soldier 
himself  may  be  lightened  by  a  sense  of  duty,  or  desire  for 
honour,  but  there  is  no  honour  in  staying  at  home,  whilst  the 
wound  in  the  pocket  will  smart  acutely. 

The  number  of  men  in  arms  at  any  one  time  on  the  side  of  the 
North  alone  has  not  been  less  than  500,000.  These  men  are 
all  withdrawn  from  productive  industry,  in  a  country  Avhere 
labour  is  scarce.  Instead  of  adding  to  the  resources  of  the 
community,  they  are  fed,  clothed,  and  armed  at  the  public 
expense.  Those  who  fall  in  the  contest  arc  permanently  lost 
to  the  labour-market ;  those  who  are  wounded  and  disiibled  I 
will,  in  many  Citses,  become  entitled  to  pensions,  and  thus  form 
a  lasting  burden  on  the  public  funds.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  South  the  tillage  of  the  soil  and  the  industry  of  the  country 
are  carried  on  by  a  jjopulation  who  do  not  contribute  to  the 
number  of  combatants.  Every  Northern  soldier  is  so  much 
deducted  from  the  produce  of  the  country,  but  work  in  the  | 
South  is  carried  on  by  negroes,  with  little  substantial  inter¬ 
ruption.  i 

All  speculations  as  to  the  issue  of  the  lamentable  contest  now 
going  on  arc  worth  but  little.  We  cannot  conceive  the  re¬ 
storation  of  the  Union  to  be  possible,  because  we  cannot  see 
how  two  populations,  no  longer  merely  differing  in  commercial  , 
interests  and  }K)litical  opinions,  but  animated  with  the  fiercest 
hatred  of  each  other,  can  carry  on  a  common  government  on 
the  principles  of  equal  right  and  popular  representation  in  the 
same  Congress.  So  long  as  the  fiction  of  a  large  Union  party  | 

in  the  South  remained  credible,  the  restoration  of  the  Con-  i 

stitution  on  its  former  footing  did  not  appear  so  absurd  a  i 

project ;  but  the  fact  is  now  clear  that  in  the  Southern  States, 
properly  so  called,  no  such  Union  party  exists.  Even  the 
embers  of  Federal  patriotism  have  been  trampled  out  by  such 
men  as  General  Butler. 

What  the  chances  of  reunion  are  may  be  judged  from  the  | 

following  passage  in  a  letter  of  Lieut.  Maury  to  the  French  j 

Admiral  De  Chabanne  : — 

*  As  for  the  preservation,  restoration,  or  reconstruction  of  the  Union, 
it  is  simply  an  impossibility.  Laying  aside  all  questions  of  military 
power  and  prowess  between  the  contending  parties,  the  mere  hatred 
of  one  for  the  other,  and  which  is  obvious  to  every  intelligent  being 
who  has  attentively  observed  the  events  of  the  contest  as  they  have 
developed  themselve.8,  is  enough  to  destroy  all  hopes  for  any  such 
union.  Harmony  between  the  States,  goodwill  among  the  people, 
are  essential  to  any  such  reconstruction  or  preservation,  and  you  see 
enough,  even  from  your  distant  stand-point,  to  satisfy  you  that  we  are 
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two  peoples,  and  that  so  long  as  our  favourite  doctrine  holds  good — 
viz.,  that  every  rightful  government  rests  on  the  consent  of  the 
governed  —  no  power  on  earth  can  unite  us  again  or  make  us  one.’  * 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether,  even  in  the  Border  States,  any 
remnant  of  Union  patriotism  could  be  called  into  action,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  way  in  which  they  have  been  overrun  by 
secession  guerrillas.  To  turn  States  into  territories  by  an  Act  of 
Congress  would  certainly  not  be  to  carry  out  the  Constitution  ; 
it  would  simply  mean  occupation  by  a  standing  army  —  such 
an  occupation  as  that  of  New  Orleans  at  the  present  time. 
Even  if  a  miserable  fraction  of  the  population  should  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  f,  and  exercise  the  semblance  of  political  rights 
under  the  pressure  of  military  despotism,  the  condition  of  the 
country  would,  in  fact,  be  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
condition  of  Poland  under  Russia. 

Such,  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  most  favourable  issue  which  could 
be  secured  by  the  speedy  and  complete  triumph  of  the  Federal 
arms ;  and  it  would  surely  be  a  high  price  to  pay  for  the  chance 
—  the  remote  chance,  as  w'e  think  —  of  freedom  to  the  slaves. 

It  is  clear,  however,  from  the  events  of  the  last  six  months, 
that  there  is  little  prospect  of  witnessing  such  a  consummation 
as  this  within  any  definite  lapse  of  time.  If  the  restoration  of 
the  Union  is  possil)le,  it  can  take  place  only  under  Jefferson 
Davis,  not  under  Lincoln;  and  to  this  chance  some  portion  of 
the  Democrats  have  evidently  turned  their  eyes.  In  the  event 
of  the  continued  success  of  the  South,  we  should  not  be  at  all 
surprised  to  hear  that  the  mob  and  the  merchants  of  New  York 
had  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  slavery  and  the  winning 
side.  The  proclamation  of  September  22nd  will  increase  this 
disposition,  and  aggravate  all  political  differences.  The  meet¬ 
ings  of  State  governors,  although  for  the  moment  in  support 
of  the  President,  is  surely  ominous  of  danger.  Congress 
would  seem  to  be  the  only  legitimate  organ  by  which  States 
can  act  on  the  Federal  Executive. 

*  ‘  Times,’  August  14.  1862. 

t  The  mention  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  induces  us  to  insert  the 
following  curious  extract  from  a  Northern  paper,  published  more 
than  a  year  ago :  —  ‘It  is  reported  of  General  Scott  that  when  he 
‘  received  information  of  the  capture  of  the  Hatteras  Forts,  he  burst 
‘  into  tears,  and  insisted  on  having  the  oath  of  allegiance  administered 
‘  to  him.’ 

We  do  not  suppose  that  the  story  is  true,  but  it  is  difficult  to  make 
out  what  was  the  view  of  the  writer  of  the  paragraph.  He  seems  to 
think  that  ‘  the  oath  of  allegiance  ’  exercised  some  restorative  or 
sedative  effect  on  the  agitated  nerves  of  the  patient  to  whom  it  was 
administered. 
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Let  us  see  what  sober-minded  meu  who  cling  with  affection 
to  the  Union  think  of  the  various  schemes  now  afloat  with 
reference  to  the  future  of  the  United  States.  We  quote  again  from 
Mr.  G.  T.  Curtis’s  (4th  of  July)  speech  of  the  present  year;  — 

‘  One  man,  for  instance,  wishes  the  Government  to  assume  the 
power  of  emancipating  all  the  slaves  of  the  South,  by  some  decree, 
civil  or  military.  But  he  cannot  possibly  explain  what  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Union  is  to  be  when  it  has  done  this.  Another  man 
wants  a  sweeping  confiscation  of  all  the  property  of  all  the  people  of 
the  revolted  States,  guilty  and  innocent  alike.  But  he  does  not  tell 
you  what  kind  of  Sovereign  the  United  States  is  to  be,  after  such  a 
seizure  shall  have  been  consummated.  A  third,  in  addition  to  these 
things,  and  as  if  in  imitation  of  the  Austrian  method  of  dealing  with 
rebellious  Hungary,  wishes  to  declare  a  sweeping  forfeiture  of  all 
political  rights ;  an  utter  extinguishment  of  the  corporate  State  ex¬ 
istence,  and  a  reduction  of  the  people  of  the  revolted  States  to  a 
condition  of  military  or  some  other  vassalage.  But  he  not  only  does 
not  show  how  the  Constitution  enables  the  Federal  Government  to 
obliterate  a  State,  but  he  does  not  even  suggest  what  the  Union  is  to 
be  when  this  is  done,  or  even  whence  the  requisite  physical  force 
is  to  be  derived.  Multitudes  of  politicians  tell  us  that  slavery  is 
the  root  of  all  the  national  disasters,  and  that  we  must  “  strike  at  the 
“  root.”  But  none  of  them  tell  us  how  we  are  to  pass  through  these 
disasters  to  a  safer  condition,  or  what  the  condition  is  to  be  wlien  we 
shall  have  struck  at  the  root.  He  would  be  a  very  bold  and  a  very 
rash  man  who  should  undertake  to  predict  what  new  Constitution 
can  follow  a  civil  war  in  a  great  country  like  tliis.’  (Pp.  21,  22,  23.) 

Further  on  Mr.  Curtis  says :  — 

‘  That  no  valuable  military  allies  can  be  found  among  the  negroes 
of  the  South  ;  that  no  description  of  government,  custody,  or  charge 
of  them  can  become  more  than  a  change  of  masters  ;  and  that  nothing 
but  weakness  to  tlie  national  cause  results  from  projects  that  look  to 
the  acquisition  of  national  power  over  their  condition, — are  truths  on 
which  the  public  mind  appears  to  be  rapidly  approaching  a  settled 
conviction.’  (P.  29.) 

Mr.  Curtis  tells  bis  hearers  (p.  45.)  to  trust  in  eharity  rather 
than  in  these  speculations ;  and  we  quite  agree  with  him,  but 
we  think  the  first  exercise  of  charity  would  be  the  stoppage  of 
the  war,  and  we  see  no  other  practical  inference  from  his  argu¬ 
ments.  Looking  to  the  eloquent  conclusion  of  this  speech,  peace 
is  evidently  the  desire  of  its  author.  If  it  be  true  that  300,000 
copies  of  this  oration  have  been  sold  in  Boston,  is  not  that  fact 
significant  as  to  the  growth  of  opinion  in  favour  of  peace  ? 

It  may  be  said  with  plausibility,  that  the  continuance  of  the 
conflict  will  reduce  both  parties  to  a  state  of  exhaustion ;  that 
the  want  of  arms,  men,  and  money  in  the  South,  and  the  pe- 
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cuniary  and  military  necessities  of  the  North,  will  place  the  |  ' 

two  combatants  opposite  to  each  other,  still  in  an  attitude  of  ; 

mutual  defiance,  hut  unable  on  either  side  to  strike  an  j  ' 

effective  blow.  But  in  this  case  the  question  of  boundary  i 

would  present  inextricable  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  peaceable 
reconciliation.  1 

The  North,  up  to  the  present  time,  persist  in  demanding  the  ^  ' 

unconditional  surrender  of  the  Southern  States,  and  profess  ^ 

exactly  the  same  confidence  in  their  own  power  to  enforce  j 

such  submission,  as  they  did  when  the  first  levies  rushed  to  , 

Washington  in  the  spring  of  1861.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Southern  men  assert,  with  equal  confidence,  their  ability  to  hold 
their  own,  and  their  fixed  determination  not  to  lay  down  their 
arms  so  long  as  the  free  will  of  any  single  State  to  make  its 
choice  between  the  Union  and  the  Southern  Confederacy  is 
denied  or  resisted.  The  question  of  limits  and  conditions  on 
which  any  peace  is  possible,  does  indeed  seem  to  be  one  ot 
almost  insoluble  difficulty.  With  our  feeling  on  the  subject  ot 
slavery,  we  should  be  glad  to  see  its  area  restricted  and  its 
power  of  future  extension  crippled,  trusting,  as  we  do,  to  the 
influence  of  opinion,  and  the  interests  of  the  South  itself,  for 
its  modification  or  ultimate  abolition.  The  question  is  not 
whether  it  should  exist ;  we  cannot  annihilate  the  facts  as  they 
stand,  but  we  think  the  indefinite  prolongation  of  a  bloody  civil  l 

war  too  much  to  pay  for  a  mere  uncertain  contingency.  I 

We  should  rejoice  to  see  Western  Virginia,  Eastern  Tennes-  j 

see,  and  perhaps  the  northern  slope  of  Kentucky  by  the  Ohio  j 

river,  with  the  whole  State  of  Missouri,  rescued  from  the  \  ■  | 

reproach  of  slavery,  but  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss  to  see  any  definite  I  j  i 

means  by  which  this  arrangement  is  to  be  effected.  The  North  J  [ 

have  formed,  or  are  about  to  form,  a  new  army  of  600,000  men,  | 

and  there  is  no  symptom  of  faltering  in  its  purpose  on  the  part  j 

of  the  South.  ^  may  be  long  before  the  pressure  of  money  j 

difficulties  compels  the  Government  at  Washington  to  seek  for  j 

peace.  The  members  of  the  Cabinet  will  not  be  willing  to  ex-  j  j 

pose  themselves  to  the  reproach  of  abandoning  the  cause  of  the  j  ! 

Union.  Whenever  tranquillity  is  restored,  they  will  be  liable  j  i 

to  be  called  to  account  for  all  the  arbitrary  and  illegal  acts  « 

committed  during  the  strugsilc.  Congress  has  no  constitutional  < 

power  to  grant  an  act  of  indemnity.  The  readiest  way  of  |  j 

salving  over  the  wounds  inflicted  on  the  vanity  of  a  nation,  is  j  i 

to  impute  the  disgrace  incurred  to  the  incapacity  or  treachery  •  \  j 

of  the  men  in  office.  Mr.  Seward  and  his  colleagues  have  j 

therefore  a  strong  interest  in  holding  out  to  the  last.  The  j 

interest,  too,  of  those  who  profit  by  the  war  as  contractors,  is  i 
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likely  to  be  powerful.  Such  raen  will  stimulate  to  the  utmost 
the  flagging  patriotism  of  their  fellow-countrymen,  and  will 
clamour  to  the  last  for  the  Constitution  and  the  war  which 
pays  so  well  to  themselves. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  change  in 
public  opinion  may  come  at  any  moment  There  are  already 
strong  symptoms  of  the  revival  of  the  Demoeratic  party ;  and 
it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  in  all  democracies  such  changes 
of  opinion  are  sudden  and  overwhelming,  just  in  proportion  to 
the  previous  fierceness  and  obstinacy  on  the  other  side.  The 
reason  of  this  law  is  obvious  enough.  The  minority  do  not 
dare  to  speak  out  until  they  expect  to  become  at  once  the 
majority  and  carry  all  before  them.  If  they  move  before  the 
time,  they  are  crushed  at  once.  It  is  possible,  therefore,  that 
the  war  may  last  until  the  next  presidential  election  ;  and  it  is 
possible  that  at  any  moment  a  sudden  turn  in  public  opinion 
may  show  itself  in  the  election  of  State  and  city  officers,  or  of 
members  of  Congress,  and  compel  the  adoption  of  measures 
leading  to  peace.  The  elections  about  to  take  place  within 
a  month  may  produce  this  result. 

The  mere  recognition  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  by  foreign 
nations  would  do  nothing.  The  offer  of  mediation  by  England 
or  France  would  be  treated  as  an  insult,  and  be  used  as  a  stimu¬ 
lus  for  increasing  the  army  of  the  North.  An  ofl'er  (if  such 
a  course  were  possible)  on  the  part  of  France,  England,  and 
Kussia,  might,  in  a  moment  of  exhaustion,  meet  with  more 
favourable  consideration ;  but  such  a  proposal,  to  be  effective, 
must  carry  with  it  a  reference  to  Russia  or  some  friendly  Power 
of  all  the  questions  of  boundary,  and  conditions  for  free  navi¬ 
gation  of  the  IVIississippi. 

If  we  suppose  for  a  moment  that  negotiation  or  some  such 
terms  were  practicable,  let  us  revert  to  the  question  on  which 
Ave  have  already  touched  —  What  Avould  be  the  effect  of  a 
peaceable  separation  on  the  interests  of  Europe  and  North 
America  ? 

Tocqueville  expressed  a  strong  opinion  that  in  the  event 
of  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  the  States  w'ould  not  return  to 
their  isolated  condition,  but  would  group  themselves  into  two 
or  more  Confederacies  or  Unions*  ;  and  of  the  justice  of  this 
view  there  can  be  little  doubt. 

But  beyond  this  point,  human  foresight  can  scarcely  pene¬ 
trate  the  mist  that  covers  the  future  of  this  great  country.  It 
is  probable  that  the  establishment  of  the  Confederate  States 


*  Vol.  ii.  p.  358. 
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would  substitute  a  direct  trade  from  Charleston  and  New 
Orleans,  with  low  duties  on  imports,  for  the  circuitous  commerce 
and  the  extravagant  tariff  of  New  York.  There  seems  no 
reason  why,  after  an  interval,  the  supply  of  cotton  from  the 
Southern  coast  should  not  be  as  large  as  it  has  been,  or  why  it 
should  not  be  paid  for  in  a  great  measure  by  goods  imported 
from  Europe.  That  such  a  change  as  this  in  the  trade  of  the 
world  would  be  beneficial  to  England  and  France,  and  would 
add  a  fresh  guarantee  for  peace,  there  can  be  little  doubt. 
If  the  iron- masters  and  cotton-spinners  in  the  North  still  per¬ 
sisted  in  demanding  the  privilege  of  plundering  their  own 
people  (as  they  certainly  would  do)  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
eyes  of  the  Western  States  would  soon  open  to  their  true  in¬ 
terests.  At  any  rate  it  would  be  difficult  to  enforce  the  customs’ 
duties  now  exacted  in  regions  into  which  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
the  great  lakes  penetrate  from  the  eastward,  and  the  Mississippi 
from  the  south.  It  would  seem  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
any  settlement  of  the  present  differences,  that  the  freedom  of 
this  latter  river  should  be  secured. 

The  city  of  New  York  would  acquiesce  very  reluctantly  in  a 
separation  which  deprived  it  of  the  privilege  of  being  the  port 
and  the  money  market  of  the  South.  We  do  not  know  what 
the  effect  of  this  feeling  might  be.  The  southern  portion 
of  the  State  and  the  city  itself  have  interests  not  identical 
with  those  of  the  northern  and  western  districts,  and  the  man¬ 
dates  of  the  Legislature  at  Albany  have  not  always  been 
accepted  with  perfect  complacency  in  the  commercial  capital. 

A  struggle  would  as  now  be  carried  on  in  the  North  between 
Portland  and  Boston,  for  that  portion  of  the  trade  of  the  West 
which  did  not  pass  down  the  Mississippi  or  by  way  of  New 
York.  The  lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence  offer,  during  eight 
months  of  the  year,  a  more  favourable  route,  and  if  the  railway 
to  Halifsix  were  completed,  the  New  England  States  would 
find  in  the  British  colonies  formidable  rivals  for  this  traffic. 
Wlieat  would  be  stored  at  Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  sent  by 
railway  to  Halifax  or  St.  John  after  the  navigation  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  had  closed ;  and  a^  these  ports  cargoes  for 
Canada  or  the  western  States  would  be  landed.  It  is  not 
impossible  that  the  construction  of  this  road  through  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  might  influence  materially  the 
political  course  ultimately  taken  by  the  Western  States. 

When  the  tax-gatherer,  that  ‘doctor  for  a  diseased  imagi- 
‘  nation,’  as  Jefterson  called  him*,  shall  have  knocked  at  their 


•  Tlie  whole  passage  is  exceedingly  apposite  to  the  present  mo- 
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doors  for  a  certain  number  of  months,  or  years,  the  populous 
and  powerful  States  of  the  West  will  begin  to  weigh  calmly 
the  amount  of  the  tribute  for  protected  manufactures  which 
they  will  have  to  pay  to  Pennsylvania  and  Massachussetts.  Their 
enthusiasm  for  the  Union  may  have  diminished  by  that  time ; 
they  sell  their  wheat  to  Europe,  and  the  mining  and  agricultural 
interests  grouped  round  the  lakes  and  the  head  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  may  choose  to  seek  a  less  restricted  commerce,  and 
greater  freedom  of  action,  in  the  establishment  of  a  Western 
Confederacy. 

What  is  to  become  of  California  ?  The  monstrous  fiction  of 
a  coasting  trade  round  Cape  Horn,  asserts  its  unity  with  the 
Government  at  Washington,  so  far  as  foreign  nations  are  con¬ 
cerned  ;  but  we  have  lately  seen  free  citizens  who  wish  to  go 
thither, — that  is,  who  desire  to  pass  from  one  part  of  the  United 
States  to  the  other,  —  stopped  because  they  may  be  evading 
the  conscription.  This  does  not  look  like  unity ;  and  if  the 
fabric  goes  to  pieces,  California  must,  one  would  think,  set  up 
for  itself.  Utah  and  the  Mormons  will  probably  enjoy  their  own 
institutions  a  little  longer  without  molestation.  Much  may  depend 
on  the  life  of  Brigham  Young,  who  is  evidently  a  man  of  great 
ability.  But  after  all,  New  England  and  the  central  States  of 
the  Union  contain  in  themselves  abundant  elements  of  good 
government,  and  of  commercial  prosperity,  not  perhaps  suffi¬ 
cient  to  enable  them  as  a  great  and  formidable  Power  to  defy 
the  world,  but  sufficient  to  secure  their  own  independence  and 
the  happiness  of  their  people :  a  state  of  things  infinitely 
preferable  to  a  divided  empire,  tainted  with  slavery,  and  dis¬ 
tracted  by  the  jarring  interests  of  the  South.  Whether  they 
could  easily  man  their  navy  and  their  merchant  shipping,  if 
England  deals  prudently  and  kindly  with  her  own  maritime 
population,  may  be  questionable,  as  it  has  been  with  the  United 
States  ;  but  there  seems  no  reason  why  they  should  lose  tbeir 
hold  on  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world.  It  has  sometimes  been 


ment :  —  ‘  The  increase  of  taxation,  made  imperative  by  the  great 
*  military  preparations  authorised  by  Congress,  contributed  a  good 
‘  deal  to  cure  “  this  disease  of  the  imagination ;  ”  indeed,  the  “  Doctor  ” 
‘  observed  Jefferson  ironically,  “is now  on  his  way  to  cure  it  in  the 
‘  “  disguise  of  a  tax-gatherer.  But  give  time  for  the  medicine  to 
‘  “  work,  and  for  the  repetition  of  stronger  doses  which  must  be 
‘  “  administered.  The  authorised  expenses  for  the  year  are  beyond 
‘  “  those  of  any  year  of  the  late  war  for  independence,  and  they  are 
‘  “  of  a  nature  to  beget  great  and  constant  expenses.  The  purse  of 
‘  “  the  people  is  the  real  seat  of  sensibility,'”  (De  Witt's  Jefferson, 
p.  228.) 
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ai^ued  that  a  separation  from  the  Southern  States  would  increase 
the  naval  force  of  the  maritime  and  commercial  portion  of  the 
Union.  We  confess  that  we  do  not  see  the  force  of  this  reasoning, 
or  understand  how  the  union  with  those  States  which  furnished 
the  materials  for  the  largest  export  trade  in  the  world,  can  have 
crippled  the  maritime  energies  of  New  York  or  Boston.  It  is 
the  protectionist  spirit  of  the  North,  not  the  agricultural 
interests  or  the  slave  prejudices  of  the  South,  which  has  done 
its  best  to  diminish  what  it  could  not  annihilate,  and  which  still 
acts  as  a  clog  on  the  commerce  of  America. 

But  there  remains  another  objection  to  our  views  which  must 
be  met,  however  vaguely  it  is  stated.  There  are  those  who  tell  us 
that,  in  forming  our  opinions  and  our  wishes  with  reference  to  the 
struggle  in  North  America,  we,  as  Englishmen,  are  bound  ‘  to 
‘  discard  all  selBsh  considerations,’ — that  we  ought  not  to  allow 
our  sympathies  to  be  swayed  one  way  or  the  other  by  our  own 
interests.  We  do  not  deny  the  obligations  of  national  morality. 
We  fully  admit  that  every  people  is  responsible  for  its  acts,  and 
for  the  way  in  which  it  exercises  its  influence  over  others. 
A  violation  of  national  faith,  or  a  wanton  provocation  of  the 
greatest  of  all  evils  —  war — is  never  committed  with  impunity. 
As  it  is,  however,  with  private,  so  it  is  with  public,  morality ; 
the  providence  of  God  has  ordained,  that  the  real  prosperity  of 
nations,  as  of  individuals,  and  the  good  government  of  the  civilised 
world,  should  be  worked  out  by  the  action  of  each  seeking, 
within  certain  limits,  that  which  is  for  his  own  Interest.  When  a 
nation  oversteps  those  limits  there  is  a  Nemesis  waiting  patiently 
to  avenge  the  crime — a  Nemesis  not  the  less  sure  because  the 
retrilnition  is  not  always  undergone  by  the  generation  which 
committed  the  offence  nor  understood  by  those  on  whom  it  falls. 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  instinct  of  patriotism  and  the  love 
of  one’s  own  country,  except  that  men,  in  dealing  with  other 
nations,  should  keep  steadily  in  view  the  welfare  of  their 
own?  On  no  other  principle  can  a  state  maintain  its  place 
in  the  civilised  world,  and  on  no  other  principle  do  we 
assign  honours  and  rewards  to  our  statesmen  and  our  soldiers. 
On  no  other  principle,  certainly,  can  the  prolonged  war  of  the 
North  against  the  South  be  for  a  moment  defended. 

If  this  be  so,  why  are  we  in  this  case  to  ‘  discard  all  selfish 
‘  consi<lcrations’?  Why  specially  on  the  question  of  Secession 
and  our  sympathy  with  the  South  or  North,  are  we  to 
neglect  the  element  of  advantage  to  England  ?  It  can  hardly 
be  said  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  their 
dealings  with  us  have  set  us  the  example  of  unselfishness, 
although  their  feeling  has  been  sometimes  adverse  to  us,  when 
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there  waa  no  apparent  interest  to  guide  it  in  that  direction ; 
as  for  instance  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War. 

As  a  people,  it  is  not  our  business  to  say  what  interpretation 
of  the  American  Constitution  is  the  right  one.  Whether  we 
approve  or  disapprove  of  the  municipal  laws  and  institutions  of 
the  South,  their  independence  of  the  Government  at  Washing¬ 
ton  is  not  the  less  a  fact.  If  it  be  manifestly  for  the  advantage 
of  England  to  acknowledge  that  fact  by  recognising  the  national 
character  of  the  Southern  Confederacy,  we  cannot  see  why 
their  morality,  for  which  we  are  not  responsible,  should  stand 
in  the  way  of  such  recognition.  Neither  the  peace  of  the 
world  nor  the  triumph  of  good  over  evil  will  be  promoted  by 
shutting  our  eyes  to  facts  and  events  on  such  grounds  as  these. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  >ve  do  not  say  that  it  is  for  the 
interests  of  England  wisely  considered,  at  the  present  moment 
to  recognise  the  Southern  Confederacy.  We  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  Lord  Palmerston’s  policy  has  been  hitherto  right  — 
that  at  this  moment  the  acknowledgment  of  the  South  as  a 
nation  would  of  itself  effect  very  little,  and  might  cause  to 
England  evils  greater  than  those  which  it  would  remove. 

If  this  be  so  we  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  lament  the  civil 
war  which  is  raging  in  the  United  States,  and  we  must  bear  as 
well  as  we  can  the  suffering  of  Lancashire,  whilst  we  wait 
patiently  and  calmly  for  the  course  of  events. 


JVb.  CCXXXVII.  will  he  published  in  January,  1863. 
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